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THE WILD COAT. 


BY SINBAD JUNIOR. 


In that part of the world 
only known to most stay-at- 
home people before the war as 
the mythical and romantic 
land of the Arabian Nights, 
a promising oil- bearing area 
had been discovered. 

Nature seldom allows her 
bounties to fall into the lap 
without exacting her quid pro 
quo, and this too often takes 
the form of intense discomfort 
for the unlucky prospector. 
Petroleum, which almost in- 
variably occurs in the most 
unsalubrious places, exempli- 
fies this rule, and the locality 
in question was no exception. 
A complete absence of vege- 
tation and drinkable water, 
combined with a Hadean tem- 
perature, might in themselves 
have been considered sufficient 
evidence of the proximity of a 
prolific oil-field. Here, how- 
ever, were additional manifes- 
tations in the form of seepages 
of petroleum and that general 
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appearance of subterranean up- 
heaval which always appears to 
call up waves of optimism in the 
breasts of petroleum geologists. 

The attention of the ubi- 
quitous oil man having once 
been attracted, it was not long 
before preparations were made 
for the exploration of the area. 
The first well drilled in an 
unexplored area is always called 
a wild cat, and such wells, by 
reason of the difficulty in 
drilling them, are generally 
supposed to be attended by 
supernatural ill-luck. 

The malefic influence of the 
wild cat at once made itself 
felt, the first victim being the 
oil man’s advance agent, the 
geologist, who walked blithely 
into the area quite unconscious 
of the sinister forces at work. 
It is necessary to say that he 
walked in order to distinguish 
the manner of his arrival from 
that of his departure, for, after 
only a few days’ reconnaissance, 
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a strong but inaccurate fusilade 
of hammered telegraph-wire 
bullets fired from the gas-pipe 
guns of the local residents 
accelerated his departure to the 
degree of an undignified sprint. 

These gentry, known as 
Naftchis (oily ones), conducted 
a flourishing trade in oil from 
the seepages, which they sold 
as an unguent for the skin 
diseases of the camel. They 
rightly deduced from the pres- 
ence of the stranger that their 
means of livelihood was en- 
dangered and took prompt 
action. The geologist was 
nevertheless able, before they 
got his range, to build a little 
cairn of stones marking the 
spot where the first well was to 
be drilled. — 

In such wise was the site 
chosen, and in the fulness of 
time came engineers to open 
up the field. The local tribes- 
men were conciliated by the 
promise of unlimited quanti- 
ties of camel unguent without 
the labour of collection, and the 
work of development began. 

At first fortune favoured the 
prospectors in many ways. A 
railway station thirty miles to 
the northward was connected 
to the large town of K——— by 
an indifferent road seven miles 
long, and the problem of the 
remaining twenty-three miles 
to the prospective oil-field was 
solved by the fortuitous pres- 
ence of a military labour corps 
stranded in the area awaiting 
their turn for demobilisation. 
The strategical value of such a 
road was represented in high 
places, and in a few months a 
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road classed as suitable for field 
guns and light motor traffic 
appeared on the map. 

The preliminary work of 
connecting up a water supply 
and the erection of buildings 
and drilling machinery lasted 
further six months, and the 
picture was completed by the 
arrival of the drillers, two 
one-hundred-per-cent American 
citizens rejoicing in the names 
of ‘ Buck’ and ‘ Hi.’ Nobody 
was ever privileged to know 
their surnames, to which they 
never referred, and it seemed, 
by the difficulty they found in 
writing them when called upon 
to do so, that long disuse had 
made the process laborious. 
Both were tough-looking Texans 
with a wide experience in the 
ways of wild cats, and it ap- 
peared, by the way they settled 
down to things, that hard 
stations and high temperatures 
were no strangers to them. 
Two young British engineers 
completed the field personnel. 

The boring of an oil-well in 
those days was not the exact 
science it has since become, and 
the progress of the hole down- 
wards towards the desirable 
state of a ‘ producer’ depended 
largely upon the ingenuity and, 
be it said, upon the industry of 
the driller. Buck and Hi soon 
proved their mettle, and in 4 
few months progress had been 
so good that seventeen hundred 
feet had been drilled and, more- 
over, a formation yielding 4 
small production of light 
petroleum had been struck. 
This, in a country where the 
only inflammable thing to be 
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found on the surface is the 


human temper, was an in- 
estimable boon as fuel for the 
poilers, cookers and the smithy 


fire. 
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This atmosphere of peace 
and prosperity was, however, 
not to continue for long; wild 
cats rarely belie their name 
and reputation. 


Il, 


For many months trouble 
had been brewing in the tents 
of Islam, and as the summer 
wore on the rumblings of 
seditious thunder rolled ever 
nearer until, in the heat of 
August, the storm burst round 
the town of K——. 

The average tribesman needs 
little to inflame him to open 
rebellion, and forth he goes to 
fight, pillage and destroy. The 
townsman, however, confines 
his attention to applying the 
match, coaxing the flame and 
adding fuel to the fire; the 
hazards of the active rebel are 
not for him. The townsmen of 
K—— lived up to the repu- 
tation of their kind, and the 
town at once constituted itself 
the storm centre. 

The disaffection was not 
long in spreading to the local 
tribesmen employed at the 
drilling camp, and for days 
these worthies endured the 
tortures of indecision. Allah 
had poured blessings into their 
laps in the shape of rich un- 
believers who spent money so 
lavishly that they saw them- 
selves in a few years with land 
and wives in a profusion hither- 
to undreamed. Now, in the 
name of Allah, they were asked 
to renounce these smiles of 
fortune and to drive the un- 


believers into the sea. True, 
there would be pickings; the 
sahibs had good horses, their 
watches were of gold and their 
shoes beyond price, but they 
were good masters, and such 
pickings were in any case 
available to the alert on oc- © 
casion without the need for 
open rebellion. Fear, loyalty, 
greed and religious principles 
tore them asunder until, 
realising that loot in hand is 
better than waiting for the 
other fellow to get it, they 
threw in their lot with the 
insurgents. With a reasonably 
sporting spirit, however, they 
offered their warning to the 
four foreigners, and they must 
have known in that moment 
something of the sensation of 
the huntsman who releases the 
carted stag and permits it 
what he considers a fair start. 

The warning came from the 
head drilling coolie, who, craving 
audience one night, squatted on 
the floor of the common room 
in the bunkhouse and voiced 
his premonitions. 

‘*Too much trouble coming, 
Sahib,” he said. ‘ No good 
for you. You go tonight, all 
right. You stop here—fineesh.”’ 

Four rather relieved men 
considered the situation. For 
weeks they had lived in a state 
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of stand-to with vague warn- 
ings of the impending trouble 
coming in from all sides; now 
they knew that they must 
delay no longer. The termi- 
nation of the suspense did 
much to raise their spirits, and 
they viewed the prospect of 
escape with something ap- 
proaching cheerfulness. It was 
like the coming of the zero 
hour to trench-weary infantry- 
men. 

‘Wall, boys,’? said Buck, 
“guess it’s pack up and beat 
it.” 

Midnight brought a hurried 
message from the political 
officer in K——-. He told them 
that the town was in a ferment, 
and that they must leave 
immediately and try to get to 
the railway station on the other 
side of K. where a military 
post had been established for 
the guarding of the railway. 

The only available car, a 
dilapidated Ford, was hastily 
loaded with a few items of kit 
and provisions under the in- 
terested scrutiny of the native 
guards who, contrary to all the 
tenets of their profession, had 
remained awake on this night 
of nights so that they should 
not miss a chance at the loot. 
By 2.30 A.M. all was in readi- 
ness and the four refugees bade 
farewell to their home and 
belongings. The transport 
man, a stocky Scot wit the 
jumpy name of Nebby M‘Neil, 
was elected driver, and Buck 
sat beside him ; the other two 
sat on the baggage in the box 
body behind. 

The road to K--— passed 





through three largish villages 
where, though these were ap- 
proached with the utmost 
caution, it was evident that 
mischief was afoot. Their 
passage was for the most part 
watched sullenly by the wake. 
ful villagers, but twice they 
ran through hastily prepared 
ambushes where rifle bullets 
sang past their ears as they 
fled down the road in the 
darkness. 

Just at the pale of dawn 
they arrived at the outskirts of 
K and halted on the hill 
overlooking the town. As the 
engine of the car stopped it 
was evident that the town was 
anything but asleep. The 
muezzins had not yet given 
the dawn call for prayer from 
the minarets, but an angry 
hum, punctuated by the oc- 
casional crack of a rifle-shot, 
ascended to them from the 
bazaar. Nebby was the first 
to break the silence in which 
they considered the unhealthy 
prospect. 

‘“¢ Weel, chaps,’’ he said, “ it’s 
hellish cauld standin’ here, 
and if they mullahs starts their 
greetin’ we’ll no get thru’ the 
day.”’ 

Climbing into the car, they 
started cautiously into the town. 
The streets, in common with 
those of most Eastern towns, 
were narrow and tortuous with 
a villainous surface, and Nebby, 
ever ready for the dash which 
he knew must come, piloted 
Henry round each corner with 
every faculty on the hair-trigger 
of expectancy. Fully half the 
distance through the town had 
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peen accomplished when, pass- 
ing round a sharp corner, they 
all but ran over a figure 
stretched prone in the middle 
of the road. Braking hard, 
he stopped the engine, and a 
rather startled tribesman awoke 
with Henry’s off-wheel pressing 
hard against his chest, while 
standing astride him Hi strained 
at the starting handle. The 
engine roared, Henry backed, 
and Hi swung aboard before 
the sleeper had time to collect 
his scattered senses. The hunt 
was up! No need for further 
caution. 

Round the corners bumped 
the car, Henry taking all his 
fences with his accustomed 
agility. More sleepers in the 
fairway were avoided by 
miracles of driving on the part 
of Nebby, who now appeared 
to be enjoying himself, croon- 
ing and emitting jewels of 
Scottish expletive as he missed 
bodies and other obstacles by 
a hairbreadth. 

They entered the bazaar. 
On both sides the coffee-shops 
were full of sleeping figures; 
here and there an early riser 
attempted to raise the alarm 
and a bullet whanged past 
them. Turning a corner they 
came upon a party grouped 
round what looked like a large 
box in the middle of the road. 
So intent were this group upon 
what they were doing that 
they did not notice the ap- 
proach of the car until it was 
almost upon them; then two 
or three stood attempting to 
bar its progress, while others 
reached for their rifles. Nebby 
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rose to the occasion. Steering 
straight for the figures he de- 
liberately blew his horn, then, 
opening the throttle, he seemed 
to ride the car at them. The 
four refugees caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the object as they 
passed—it was the safe from 
the political officer’s house, 
its door burst open and its 
contents strewn across the road 
—then, rounding the corner to 
the accompaniment of a spatter 
of bullets, they romped on their 
way. 

With every yard of their 
progress the noise gathered in 
volume, and soon the narrow 
street was full of fierce figures 
who surged towards the car, 
only giving way on seeing the 
determined and pugnacious face 
at the wheel. Nebby was now 
holding straight on and literally 
ploughing a way through. Just 
as it seemed that they must be 
overwhelmed, a patch of day- 
light looming ahead proclaimed 
the end of the street. With a 
whoop Hi commenced handing 
out straight lefts into the 
faces of the bolder spirits 
attempting to clamber aboard 
the car, while Nebby opened the 
throttle wide. Out they shot 
into the open, bouncing over 
the rough road as the mob, now 
some hundred strong, de- 
bouched from the mouth of 
the bazaar. Rifles cracked 
behind them and the air 
hummed with the miscellan- 
eous lumps of metal hurtling 
in their direction. Down went 
a tyre and off popped Buck’s 
hat, the wind-screen splintered 
and a bullet plopped into the 
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baggage on which they sat. 
But Henry still bounced on, 
and soon they were out of 
range and sight and stopped to 
survey the damage. Before 
climbing down, Buck was ob- 
served stowing away a murder- 
ous-looking Colt automatic. 

“TI wonder you didn’t start 
and make some use of that 
there,’’ said Hi. 

‘* Aw, I should ha’ done if 
they’d got anyways rough,” 
said Buck. “I wish I knew 
what son-of-a-bitch plugged my 
hat.” 


The Wild Cat. 
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Some two miles from the 
town they were met by ap 
anxious and hollow-eyed poli- 
tical officer. He had been out 
for nights on end shepherding 
his scattered flock to safety, 
and, now that the last were 
safely in, he led the party to 
the railway station where a 
train guarded by dependable. 
looking sepoys was waiting. It 
was the last train to run for 
many months, as the railway 
was cut that night and the 
whole district broke out into 
open rebellion. 


It. 


Meanwhile, the bunkhouse 
had been subjected to a little 
systematic looting by men who 
really understood that gentle 
art. Having divided the spoils 
by the simple and _ time- 
honoured method of first come 
—first served, the lucky ones 
gave place to their less alert 
brethren who had slept while 
they toiled. Finding little of 
real value left in the bunk- 
house, these wronged persons 
proceeded to _ salve their 
wounded feelings by a little 
light - hearted destruction of 
windows, electric lights and 
crockery, and heartened by 


IV. 


When, a year later, the 
restoration of law and order 
permitted another band of 
pioneers to approach the wild 
cat, a party of twelve drillers 


their success at this beautiful 
game they turned their simian 
attentions to the well as offer- 
ing the next best attraction for 
their diversion. Boiler tubes, 
crow-bars, rocks, in fact any- 
thing that did not strain the 
human frame too severely in 
lifting, went hurtling down, 
until the well which had held 
such promise was full to the 
brim. Then, and then only, 
did the true believer take up 
his bed, load up his wife 
with the loot and return to 
his home glowing with the 
memories of one glorious day 
of real life. 


and engineers under the charge 
of a superintendent arrived at 
the well and surveyed the 
damage. 

They were met by a depu- 
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tation of ex-employees who, 
for the trifling consideration of 
a job, offered expert advice for 
the clearing of the well. They, 
apparently, had been the only 
ones who had not taken part in 
that memorable filling opera- 
tion; before Allah they had 
tried to prevent the evil-doers 
from committing this crime, 
and they had thereby suffered 
much contumely because of 
their loyalty to the ‘ Kumpani,’ 
who, by the way, owed them 
a month’s pay; no doubt 
the new sahibs would see that 
justice was done. 

The clearing of the well com- 
menced, and for a time all 
went well. The advice of those 
loyal ones, who knew to a 
spanner what was down there, 
proved of much value, and a 
large part of the impedimenta 
was fished up without great 
trouble. 

There came a time, however, 
when the ingenuity of the 
drillers failed to clear the few 
remaining items and each oper- 
ation seemed to complicate 
the problem. With success in 
sight it was as if some unseen 
hand had pushed over a switch 
and had reversed the whole 


The superintendent was an- 
noyed. ‘‘There’s a damned 
hoodoo on her,” he said, sur- 
veying the pile of twisted 
steelwork that, a few minutes 
before, had been the tall 
derrick. 

“She’s done every blasted 
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cycle of operations. Like a 
cinema film run through the 
machine backwards, the well 
which had been so nearly 
cleared began steadily to fill 
up again. Great metal spears, 
grabs, lengths of wire line, 
springs and countless small 
gadgets appertaining to the 
fishing gear, were one by one 
lost in the hole until it was 
nearly as full of superfluous 
rubbish as it had been when 
they arrived. 

At last, in despair, it was 
decided to try to pull out the 
casing of the well: two 
thousand feet of heavy steel 
pipe weighing over twenty tons. 
The seriousness of the long shut- 
down was now all the more 
apparent, for it was found that 
all the power available could 
not move the casing one-six- 
teenth of an inch. Another 
boiler was installed, safety 
valves were screwed down to 
far above the safe pressure of 
the boilers, and every ounce of 
power was thrown into one last 
pull. Then, just when it seemed 
that the casing had started to 
move, with a grinding and 
jangling of failing members the 
derrick collapsed. 


thing now except go on fire,” 
he continued spitefully, “ and 
I suppose that’ll be the next 
thing.” 

There was a shocked silence. 
Oil men, like sailors and indeed 
all those whose calling brings 
them in conflict with the 
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elemental forces of nature, 
are @ superstitious breed. 
The mud -bespattered drillers 
gathered round the speaker, 
bristled with disapproval and 
furtively sought to propitiate 
the supposed hoodoo by the 
universal counter-charm of 
touching wood. 

*¢ Arskin’ fer trouble,’’ 
growled the mahogany-faced 
head driller ; the spoken heresy 
had moved him profoundly. 

‘*C’mon boys, let’s get some 
of this mess cleaned up,’ he 
continued, calling a resumption 
of work. 

The mess in question can 
only be described as a pyramid 
of mechanical chaos. The tall 
tapering steel tower, the back- 
bone of the machine and ful- 
crum of the drill, which for 
three years had groaningly 
supported all the strains put 
upon it, lay, a model of im- 
potence, in a tangled mass over 
the well head. 

‘¢ Arskin’ fer trouble.” 

The old head driller’s tone 
stung the superintendent to 
retort. 

“T get all the trouble I want 
on this outfit without asking 
for it,’’ he replied meaningly. 

* An’ you can have this lot 
all to yourself. I quit,’’ replied 
mahogany-face, walking away 
towards the bunkhouse. 

The superintendent knew 
better than to remonstrate 
further; he knew the signs. 
There had been a good deal of 
this sort of thing lately and it 
appeared that the reputation 
of the wild cat had gone abroad. 
Drillers arrived from the Ameri- 


can oil-fields, big he-men with 
muscles of iron and with faces 
looking as if they had been 
carved from granite, but whose 
toughness vanished as goon ag 
they reached the vicinity of the 
ill-omened well. Some com- 
plained that the climate did not 
suit their delicate constitutions, 
and though their complaints 
were of the kind which did not 
impair their appearance or ap- 
petite, it was usually found that 
a return passage was the only 
really effective remedy. Others 
drifted into the station, took 
one look at the well, and were 
at once reminded of their lonely 
old mothers whom they had left 
away back in Texas entirely 
uncared for. It was essential 
that they went to them without 
delay. A long succession of 
drillers with old mothers and 
delicate constitutions did little 
to clear the hole, though it had 
been possible in the interval 
between their comings and 
goings to erect new and stronger 
equipment over the well. When 
all was ready for the next 
attack the superintendent de- 
cided to try the effect of the 
offer of a substantial bonus to 
the driller who should clear 
the well. The effect was 
marvellous as an antidote to 
the pathologic and nostalgic 
attacks of the drillers, and the 
next two arrivals actually re- 
mained long enough to clear 
up the mess. This, with the 
new equipment, proved a com- 
paratively easy matter. 

As if this turn of fortune had 
chastened the wild cat, the well, 
which had been at a standstill 
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for over two years, now started 
to go ahead with unprecedented 
regularity. By the beginning 
of another summer two 
thousand four hundred feet 
had been reached, and it 
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was being drilled at the mira- 
culous rate of two hundred 
feet a month. 

Then the hoodoo, invoked 
perhaps by the words of the 
superintendent, awoke. 


VI. 


It was a warm night in May. 
The driller on shift, sprawling 
on the ‘lazy’ bench in the 
corner of the derrick, was feeling 
that life was flat and uneventful. 

The distant throb of the 
engine, the creaking of the great 
steel beam rocking above his 
head and the slap-slap of the 
wire drilling line as it moved 
slowly up and down through 
the valve on the well head, 
beat out a monotonous rhythm 
which had dinned in his ears 
for so long that it seemed to 
reach back into the uttermost 
limits of his memory. Two 
hundred yards away the bunk- 
house stood black and solitary 
silhouetted against the moonlit 
sky, and beneath it, lower on 
the hillside, he could see the 
glow from the boiler furnaces 
and hear the dull roar of the 
burners. 

Three o’clock. Five more 
hours before he would be re- 
lieved. Leaning drowsily back 
against the rough wooden seat, 
his thoughts quested fitfully 
0g the dull round of his daily 

e. 

“ Work — eat —sleep,’’ he 
mused. ‘ The same stale rou- 
tine day in, day out. Nothing 
ever happens to relieve the 
awful monotony. 
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“Wild cat? ’’ he continued. 
‘* Nothing very wild about her 
now for all her bad reputation. 
Why did they call them all 
wild cats? Spiteful and cun- 
ning? Never know what they 
will do next? That was it— 
because they always did some- 
thing unpleasant and usually 
when least expected. Almost 
wish she would do something— 
it would relieve the monotony, 
anyway.” 

His head began to nod and 
the beginnings of dreams 
started to flit through his brain. 

What was that? Some 
subtle change in the rhythm 
of the machine was instantly 
picked up by his trained ear, 
and in a second he was wide 
awake. 

Automatically reaching for 
the throttle he stopped the 
engine, and, with the cessation 
of the sound about him, he 
became aware of a dull rumbling 
coming from the mouth of the 
well. With a shout to awaken 
the coolies, all stretched out on 
the ground outside the derrick, 
he sprang for the clamps 
securing the drilling line to the 
beam. As he tugged at the 
handle the rumble became a 
roar, and a jet of oil, mud and 
fragments of rock spurted from 
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the well, struck the beam 
above and sprayed outwards 
in all directions. 

Half-drowned and bruised by 
flying fragments, the driller 
staggered out of the derrick 
and ran blindly towards the 
bunkhouse with the hazy idea 
of getting help. As he stumbled 
past the boilers he found that 
the firemen had deserted and 
had joined the fugitive coolies 
now scattering across the hills. 
Pausing only long enough to 
shut off the burners he ran up 
the hill to the bunkhouse, where 
an awed group stood peering 
into the darkness in the direc- 
tion of the well where the high 
derrick could just be distin- 
guished enveloped in a dark 
cloud of spray. 

“She blew in on me,” he 
gasped. 

The words were hardly 
spoken when a shower of rocks 
blown from the mouth of the 
hole struck the steelwork of 
the derrick with a clatter and 
sparks sprang out of the dark- 
ness; then, with one tremen- 
dous ‘ woof,’ the whole burst 
into flames. A blinding torch 
leapt upwards lighting the scene 
to the intensity of daylight, 
while rivulets of blazing oil ran 
down the hill from the well on 
all sides. The tall derrick, 
wrapt in the devouring em- 
brace of that furnace, appeared 
for a minute to be struggling to 
retain its form; then, slowly 
crumpling, it fell into the 
heart of the fire. The beam, 
which had been acting as a 
baffle to the jet from the well 


mouth, drooped and fell, and in 
a few minutes all combustible 
parts of the rig had been eon. 
sumed. With the burning ont 
of these and the oil on the 
ground the fire lost something 
of its initial intensity, and, free 
from the obstruction of the 
beam and derrick, a column of 
white-hot flame now rose to a 
height of sixty feet surmounted 
by a glorious cauliflower of 
glowing cumulus. 

Some oil still fell from the 
fire, and, burning on the ground, 
formed a basin of fire round the 
central fountain. Across this 
inferno could be seen the spindle 
leading to the main valve on 
the well head with its great 
spoked wheel just at the outer 
edge of the fire. The same 
thought crossed the minds of 
the drillers as they hurried 
down the hill towards the fire. 
Was it possible to reach that 
handle before the spindle be- 
came too softened by the heat! 
There was an outside chance 
that it might be done, and 
corrugated iron sheets were 
hastily dragged from the roof 
of the boiler shelter for use as 
shields, and with these held in 
front of them two drillers and 
a native headman advanced 
towards the fire. Before they 
could get half-way to the handle 
the sheets became too hot to 
hold and they were forced to 
drop them and run back. Bags 
were then wetted, and with 
these wrapped round their 
hands and arms the little party 
again advanced. They gained 
the wheel and propped the 
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sheets up in front of them, the 
headman holding them in place 
while the drillers strained at 
the handle. For a moment it 
looked as if success might be 
theirs; the handle turned, 
while the bags held by 
the headman steamed, then 
smouldered and dropped away 
in ashes. He wriggled and 
changed his hold, then turned 
and held the sheets upright 
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with his back until his shirt 
had burned through, when his 
agonised face and the smell of 
scorching flesh warned the 
drillers that the time had come 
to get back to safety. A few 
more turns and the great spokes 
spun uselessly in their hands ; 
the spindle had twisted off 
somewhere in the fire. 

Dropping the sheets, they 
ran back to shelter. 


vil. 


Morning came, and with it 
help from all directions. Tele- 
phones had been ringing in- 
cessantly through the night, 
and news of the disaster had 
by this time been despatched 
far and wide. The superinten- 
dent arrived at dawn with a 
seratch gang of Europeans 
collected from K——, and as 
he came striding up the hill 
towards the fire it was evident 
that the calamity was already 
beginning to weigh upon him. 
He strode up to the party of 
drillers gathered on the hill- 
side near the fire, scowling and 
grim-faced. 

“Who was on shift?” he 
asked. 

“Me,” came the sulky reply. 

“Couldn’t you have shut 
the valve?” he continued 
threateningly. 

“Yeah! If I’d ha’ been 
God - amighty,’’ replied the 
driller truculently. “ You 
asked fer it and you got it; 
how what are you goin’ ter do 
about it ? ” 


“Put it out,’? snapped the 
super. ‘* Now get to work.”’ 

A hurried consultation was 
held, and the result of the 
discussion was not encouraging. 
Water was scarce; supplies 
sufficient for two small boilers 
and for drinking had to be 
pumped twenty-five miles, and 
pipe line capacity would admit 
of no increase in this miserable 
quantity. 

None of those present knew 
enough about the use of ex- 
plosives to make the employ- 
ment of them anything more 
than an additional danger, 
while of fire-fighting equipment 
there was nothing larger than 
a small Pyrene extinguisher. 
They were faced with the super- 
human task of tackling the 
huge conflagration with their 
bare hands, as it were. 

Nevertheless, hopeless as the 
task appeared, they set them- 
selves to outline a plan of 
attack the first essential of 
which was to organise labour. 
Lorries were despatched to 
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K—— and the surrounding 
villages, and labour was col- 
lected at tempting prices. 
All day long batches of 
coolies arrived at a central 
collecting camp hurriedly es- 
tablished in an open space at 
the base of the hill below the 
fire. Had it not been that the 
fire had quickly become a cause 
célébre in the district it is 
certain that no wage, however 
tempting, would have per- 
suaded these gangs to remain 
after they caught their first 
glimpse of the roaring volcano 
on the hill-top above them. 
All feringhis were mad, as was 
well known, but these must 
indeed be smitten by Allah to 
think that such a fire could be 
put out by them. Y’Allah! 
They had forgotten that their 
brother was lying dying in his 
village and they must go to him. 
But once engaged, these un- 
fortunates found themselves 
strongly discouraged from 
leaving the area by a cordon of 
enthusiastic native policemen. 
Even sightseers who thronged 
from K: in hired cars were 
caught and put to work as a 
correction for their sin of 
curiosity. 

The first efforts were directed 
to effecting a clearance of the 
obstacles round the fire, and 
the Europeans were divided 
into three shifts; each shift 
consisted of two drillers, one 
labour boss and one engineer. 

The remains of the drilling 
rig stood half in, half out of 
the fire on one side, while a 
collection of pumps, tanks and 
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drilling tools blocked what haq 
been the entrance to the der. 
rick. The remaining two sides 
were clear, though they were 
of little strategical use owin 
to the steepness of the hill. 
side. 

The method of clearing was 
rough but effective. A large 
grapnel hook was attached by 
a stout wire line to a train of 
lorries which, at a given signal, 
towed the hook right through 
the fire. Guided by pilot lines 
controlled by coolie gangs on 
each side of the fire, this hook, 
at the first pull, caught up the 
framework of the rig, dragged 
it clear and sent it hurtling 
down the hill. The operation 
was repeated again and again; 
sometimes the line parted, 
leaving the hook in the fire, 
but more often great pieces of 
red-hot steelwork would be 
dragged clear, and in a few 
hours only the framework of 
the collapsed derrick remained. 
It had fallen right over the 
top of the well where, cooled 
by the flow of oil, it had settled 
down in a fused mass which 
defied all efforts to move it, and 
several heavy hooks went toswell 
the heap lying over the hole. 
This constituted a very serious 
obstacle and hindered the plans 
for the extinction of the fire; 
for, while it remained, no funnel 
or other capping device could 
be passed over the mouth of 
the hole. 

It was therefore decided to 
try to construct an earth crater 
round the well head, and, by 
gradually heaping in the earth, 
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to bury the obstruction until 
a tank or other snuffing device 
could be dropped over the fire, 
the walls of the crater then 
peing immediately pushed in- 
wards over the snuffer. 

The first hours of this work 
were gruelling. Sand-bags were 
filled from the hillside below 
the fire by gangs of coolies who, 
when their bags were full, 
advanced as close as possible 
to the fire; then with a dash 
and a final heave these bags 
were dumped and left to 
smoulder away while the 
scorched thrower ran from the 
blistering heat only to be 
loaded up with another bag 
and driven back to repeat the 
operation. Hour after hour 
the gangs worked until the 
bank round the fire began to 
rise and take shape, so that at 
the end of the second day the 
fire was confined to a circular 
crater about one hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter and 
five feet high. The bank, once 
formed, was a welcome pro- 
tection to the workers; it 
shielded them from the heat 
and, in addition, diverted the 
rivulets of burning oil to a 
channel under the bank. This 
channel had originally been 
the drain to the cellar under 
the derrick floor, and through 
it all oil not consumed in the 
fire now ran away down the 
hill on the steep side, well clear 
of the workers. Soon after 
this bank had been closed in on 
all sides it was found possible 
to keep gangs working under 
its shelter for periods of several 
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minutes. This was the post of 
honour, the advanced battle 
front, where picked men worked 
in short shifts of ten minutes, 
throwing the earth already 
collected over the top of the 
bank so that the circular barrier 
crept ever nearer to the heart 
of the fire, and, with the re- 
duction of its diameter, its 
height grew rapidly. 

On the third day a change 
took place in the behaviour of 
the well, and, in place of the 
continuous discharge of oil and 
gas, an intermittent flowing 
condition commenced. In oil- 
field parlance this familiar 
characteristic of oil- wells is 
known as flowing by ‘ heads,’ 
and such a change was all to 
the advantage of the workers, 
as, though the blows were of 
greater ferocity than the ori- 
ginal steady flow, there were 
astonishingly regular periods 
of comparative quiet. For 
five minutes oil and gas would 
be ejected, gathering in volume 
until, with a final spew when 
flaming oil would be flung 
hundreds of feet in the air, the 
blow would cease and only gas 
would be delivered, burning 
clearly in a plume over the 


well. Allowing five minutes 
for safety intervals before 
and after the blows, five 


clear minutes remained for 
work, and during this period it 
was possible for men to ad- 
vance right up to the lip of the 
crater and consolidate the walls. 
A large gong was accordingly 
fixed on an adjacent hill where 
a trusted headman was 
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stationed with a watch ; at the 
appropriate times the retreat 
or advance was signalled by 
sounding the gong. 

The scene at night was one 
which will never be forgotten. 
In the shelter of a hill some 
hundred yards from the fire the 
gangs crouch, taking what rest 
is possible before being driven 
into the inferno. - The headman 
on the hill consults his watch. 
The blinding torch in the crater 
has worked up to its last spite- 
ful belch and the showers of 
burning oil are running away 
down the hillside. The roar of 
the furnace dies down. 

“Clang!” The blow is 
finished. 

“C’mon up!” shouts the 
driller, wrapping wet sand-bags 
round his blistered arms, and 
thirty tired men move off into 
the glare. The labour boss and 
fifty more, loaded with a full 
sand-bag each, follow up, and as 
the blaze diminishes they run 
in and dump their load while 
the advance party mount the 
walls of the crater through 
flames not yet quite dead. 

Some fifty feet away another 
gang under the command of a 
driller are running lines and 
erecting gear. A small jury- 
mast is rigged and winches 
and blocks are being fixed. 
These are the preparations for 
the great attack. A fourth 
gang are working feverishly at 
piping for water jets to play 
upon the advance guard. 

Fire is a fearsome thing. A 
lick of its tongue, a second’s 
contact, and the tender flesh is 


seared and marred for ever 
Water, its hereditary enemy, 
only can fight it. 

A wet man can advance right 
up to the fiercest blaze if only 
he can be kept wet, and every 
drop that could be spared from 
the scanty water supply went 
to help that gallant advance 
guard working on the edge of 
the crater. With its help pro- 
digies of valour are being 
performed and the crater grows 
ever smaller. 

Through the gangs flits a 
restless spirit. Plastered with 
dirt and dried sweat he seems 
to be everywhere at once, 
threatening, encouraging, curs- 
ing; helping a coolie with his 
bag here, driving a reluctant 
one there, pulling on a line, 
consulting a gang boss, and 
anon running off to telephone 
from the bunkhouse for some 
urgent requirement. 

For five days and nights the 
superintendent had hardly left 
the spot. Once or twice, half 
dazed with weariness, he had 
gone to his bungalow, leaving 
the others to carry on the work. 
Each time the shift bosses 
agreed that he had cracked at 
last and wondered that he 
could have lasted so long when, 
an hour after, the muck of 
the fire bathed from his body, 
cleanly clothed and actually 
shaved, he had returned to the 
fire like a moth to the candle. 

Meanwhile, engineers in the 
workshops had been working 
at fever pitch, and on the fifth 
day, with all the ceremony of 
bringing up the battering-ram 
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to the walls of a besieged city, 
a huge steel mast, from which 
was to be swung a fifty-foot 
jib, was brought on the scene. 
Work had not ceased night or 
day to produce this engine of 
war, for it was the spear-point 
of the attack soon to be made. 
The site prepared for this 
mast was fifty feet from 
the centre of the fire on 
the windward side, and the 
raising of it was something of a 
feat. Through the night all the 
Europeans with extra gangs 
worked in their five-minute 
spells, and by dawn the mast 
was erected and guyed and pre- 
parations were made for its 
trial. The hoodoo, however, 
decided otherwise, and without 
warning the wind changed at 
the moment when _ success 
seemed in sight. The devouring 
flames veered slowly round 
until they licked the great steel 
upright, and it sagged and 
dropped useless to the ground. 
Undismayed, the unhappy con- 
struction gang started to make 
another, and soon, profiting by 
this lesson, they produced a 
super mast. This time a 
seventy-foot jib was made so 
that it could be erected even 
farther from the reach of the 
flames and, in addition, both 
mast and jib were made so 
that they could be filled with 
water. 

On the tenth day work on 
the bank .was finished; the 
fire burned in a crater not more 
than twenty-five feet across, 
and the sides sloped down 
regularly to a hole in its centre 
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about three feet in diameter, 
through which the well blew. 
The erection of the mast was 
accomplished without mishap, 
and by way of a test a large 
bucket containing a cubic yard 
of earth was swung over the 
fire and dumped right into the 
hole. The administering of this 
pill momentarily deadened the 
fire to a fraction of its former 
intensity, but the gas still 
burned in the crater, and at the 
next blow the pressure in the 
well blew the earth thus de- 
posited right out of the crater 
and the fire raged as fiercely as 
ever. 

Several buckets of earth were 
dumped in this fashion without 
success, and as it was obvious 
that the mast, splendid erection 
though it was, might be put out 
of action by an unlucky change 
of wind, it was decided that, if 
the well was to be snuffed at all, 
the attempt must be made as 
soon as possible. 

On the tenth night all gangs 
were warned that the great 
attack would be made at dawn. 
Tired though they were and 
past their first enthusiasm, they 
rallied wonderfully at the pros- 
pect of some definite attempt 
at extinction. The snuffer, a 
large tank twelve feet in dia- 
meter by six feet deep, stood 
ready slung upside down from 
the peak of the jib. In its 
side four outlets had been made, 
each outlet being fitted with a 
valve and a long length of 
piping for oil and gas to blow 
through. The scheme agreed 
upon was to drop this tank 
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over the fire during a quiet 
period, load it with sand-bags 
and weights, and then turn off 
the four valves one at a time. 
Each gang was allotted its 
particular job, and just before 
dawn they formed up with 
their various loads. 

Blow after blow passed, and 
the attempt, which had seemed 
so simple in theory, looked 
hopeless. Could it be that the 
blows were getting stronger ? 
Oil-wells, unlike humans, have 
the reputation for being at their 
strongest in the small hours. 

Dawn came and the well 
blew. It was a blow of no more 
than average intensity, but to 
the anxious watchers it seemed 
to possess particular virulence. 
The last spurt finished and the 
superintendent, now in the 
extreme stage of desperation, 
gave the word. 

The gong clanged. Now! 

Shovel gangs, rushing right 
into the flames, attacked 
blazing rivulets of oil, shovel- 
ling and stamping for their 
lives. As they reached the lip 
of the crater the rattling of the 
winch began and the tank 
slowly lifted from the ground. 
The jib quivered and seemed 
to sag. Ten feet—fifteen feet ; 
now it was high enough to clear 
the crater wall. 

“‘ Swing!” sang out a driller, 
running up the bank of the 
crater, and gangs hauling the 
guys swung the jib over until 
the snuffer hung in the smoke 
over the fire like the cowl to a 
gargantuan forge. 

“Down!” came the order, 
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and the tank began to 
descend. Standing right op 
the lip of the crater, water 
streaming on him from all the 
jets available, stood a solitary 
figure. He seemed insensible 
to pain as, dashing water from 
his eyes, he steadied the snuffer 
with a long length of pipe. 

The flames roaring upwards 
into that inverted tank spurted 
outwards under its lip, licking 
at the figure on the bank as if 
they held him responsible for 
this sudden insult. 

‘“‘ Let go!” he shrieked as the 
tank swung central, and with a 
rattle it fell—plumb into the 
centre of the crater. 

For a space nobody moved. 
There was something which had 
to be done. 

What was it ? 

The answer was not long in 
coming. With a howl from 
five hundred throats the sand- 
bag gangs swept in. Chaka’s 
impis could not have attacked 
the fire with such fanatical 
energy, such utter disregard for 
the consequences. Though the 
gang bosses tried in vain to 
inject some semblance of order 
into the efforts of the maddened 
coolies, in thirty seconds the 
snuffer was buried beneath a 
mass of screaming, hysterical 
humanity. Some stamped at 
the tongues of flame that 
still seeped beneath the edges 
of the tank through the red-hot 
ground; some threw their 
weights on the top of the tank 
where a dozen yelling men were 
frenziedly working. 

Then the well blew. 
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The campanologist on the 
hill, infected by the fever of the 
moment, had joined in the 
glorious fray round the snuffer, 
and indeed, had he sounded his 
tocsin with all his might, his 
warning would have fallen on 
deaf ears. 

The blow came with that 
horde swarming over the tank, 
which, without warning, lifted 
from its seat in the crater, 
spilling coolies, sand-bags and 
weights in all directions. A 
blast of oil and gas and— 
horrors !—smouldering sand-bag 
blew out from under the snuffer 
round the feet of the workers. 
For a second they stood; then 
like a routed mob they fled 
from the spot racing for safety. 
In thirty seconds the crater was 
deserted and a silence, broken 
only by a dull rumbling as the 
snuffer heaved and shifted in 
its bed, descended. 

The gang bosses, gathered in 
a little knot on the hillside, 
watched apprehensively as the 
tank quivered and oil spouted 
from the four outlets in dark 
red jets. The superintendent, 
with drawn face and bloodshot 
eyes, crouched gnawing a great 
blackened fist and muttering, 
“ No—no—no,”’ in a continu- 
ous and almost tearful mono- 
tone. Behind him a driller, 
nursing scorched arms covered 
in grease, started to sing in a 
high nervous cackle, ‘‘ My ol’ 
man’s a fireman an’ he puts 
out fires ’’—trailing off foolishly 
as the distracted superintendent 
turned on him with a snarl. 

Why it did not re-ignite is a 
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mystery. Some eccentricity in 
the laws of combustion saved 
hundreds of oil-soaked men 
from a horrible death. 

The blow finished, and with 
a last quiver the tank settled 
back into the crater a trifle 
askew, oil streaming from the 
four outlets; while under its 
rim oil seeped away into the 
bank. The same driller who 
had placed it in position ad- 
vanced cautiously into the 
crater and turned off the valves 
one by one while the crowd on 
the hillside watched, fascinated. 
The sky, which for eleven days 
had carried that dark pall, 
began to clear and men looked 
upwards wonderingly. The 
roar, which had been in their 
ears throughout that long fight, 
had ceased and the silence 
seemed almost oppressive. 

The fire was out ! 

By slow stages the gangs on 
the hillside began to show signs 
of animation. Some of the 
older hands joined with the 
Europeans in replacing the 
weights on the snuffer and in 
shovelling the earth walls of 
the crater against it to make 
the bond more complete. 
Others, now that the tension 
was relaxed, showed signs of 
hysteria. Gathering into an 
excited crowd they advanced 
towards the tank headed by a 
wild figure who danced and 
gesticulated while the crowd 
set up a mad chanting. The 
workers round the tank were 
hustled aside and struggling 
sheep were dragged up, hoisted 
on to the snuffer, and upon this 
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sacrificial altar they were 
slaughtered and their carcases 
thrown down to the shouting 
mob below. For upwards of 
an hour this grisly rite con- 
tinued, when, all participants 
having received their share, the 
crowd melted away, and soon 
the spot which had been such 
a scene of wild activity an 
hour before was deserted ex- 
cept for two tired Europeans 
who remained to watch the 
snuffer. 

The whole of that army of 
fighters had crept away to 
sleep. For eleven days and 
nights they had never been out 
of sight of the fire; they had 
been awakened with its glare 
in their eyes and its light had 
shone across their tired bodies 
as they slept. They had worked 
in its heat incessantly, being 


driven into it again and again 
though stupid with weariness 
and scorched with the heat. 

The Europeans were in no 
better case ; their thicker blood, 
not being fitted to stand the 
fierce heat of the fire added to 
the heat of a June sun, demanded 
the greater staying power. The 
superintendent, who had hardly 
slept during that long fight, 
now that the tension was re- 
laxed, collapsed on the veran- 
dah of the bunkhouse with his 
body in the sun and his head 
resting on the stone step, from 
whence he _ was _ presently 
gathered up and laid on a 
mattress spread on the floor of 
one of the rooms. 

Round about him, as they 
had thrown themselves down, 
lay the exhausted men who had 
fought beside him. 


Vit. 


So ended that epic struggle, 
and day by day the life of the 
little station returned to nor- 
mal. The coolies who had 
worked so well departed with a 
handsome bonus and returned 
to their homes to contemplate 
the possibilities of another 
matrimonial venture, and one 
by one the Europeans returned 
to the jobs from which they 
had been taken. 

For several days the well 
was allowed to blow at will 
beneath the snuffer and the 
whole crater speedily became 
saturated with oil; then, when 
all was in readiness, a second 


offensive was commenced. The 
snuffer was rolled clear and the 
earth bank was removed. In 
those eleven days nearly three 
thousand tons of earth had been 
handled, and from this funeral 
mound the wreck of the der- 
rick was exhumed, lying like a 
pile of tangled string over the 
well mouth. Every twenty 
minutes, through this fused 
mass of angle iron, pulleys and 
girders, the well blew its dark 
cloud of oil into the air. 

The work of cutting this 
wreckage adrift was a night- 
mare. No tool likely to strike 
sparks could be used, while 
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saws and crowbars had _ to 
be kept drenched with water. 
The heavy noxious gas pervaded 
everything and exacted a 
steady toll from the workers. 
Every few minutes a tool would 
fall through the steelwork and 
a man would slowly subside 
with his head in a puddle of oil. 
At first these cases were viewed 
with some alarm, and the 
patient was subjected to a 
vigorous artificial respiratory 
treatment, and on recovery was 
sent away to rest for the day. 
An alarming increase in the 
number of casualties reduced 
the labour gangs to vanishing 
point, until it was noticed 
that the recovery of the 
victims was very rapid once 
they had been removed from the 
vicinity of the well. The dis- 
covery of several of these in- 
valids harvesting their crops 
after having been severely 
gassed the same morning led 
to the treatment of subsequent 
cases with scant courtesy. A 
party which could hardly be 
dignified by the title of ‘ first 
aid,’ aS soon as a man sgsuc- 
cumbed, hauled him out, laid 
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his body in the shade and 
sprayed him with water until 
he recovered. When the gangs 
round the well began to get 
thin the driller strolled over to 
the aid post, gave the line of 
prostrate figures a look over 
and collected the requisite 
number from that end of the 
line which indicated that they 
had been there longest. 

A week’s cutting, prizing and 
tearing of the steelwork cleared 
a passage through to the well 
head. Here was the master 
valve which had let that de- 
stroying torrent pass ; its body, 
cooled by the oil passing 
through it, was still practically 
intact, and its spindle cork- 
screwed and broken off short 
in that first gallant attempt 
to close the well. A few hours’ 
work sufficed to remove it and 
to replace it with a new valve, 
and the air became pure again. 

The wild cat was muzzled. 
Worried looks gave place to 
smniles of achievement, and men 
retired to rest that night with- 
out apprehension, for the first 
time since that memorable night 
in May. 


IX. 


The peace of the night was 
short-lived. At 2 A.M., that 
dark and dangerous hour, there 
was a sudden dull report, a 
patter of falling débris and then 
@ series of shattering shocks so 
violent that they seemed to 
shake the foundations of the 
bunkhouse. Tired men tumbled 


out of bed dazed, but bracing 
themselves to meet this new 
horror. Down at the well it 
was evident that things had 
gone very much wrong, and as 
their eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness they could 
distinguish a dark fountain 
that seemed to spring from 
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the ground and whose top 
wavered and pulsed against the 
night sky. One moment a 
hundred feet high, then dying 
down to a mere tumble of oil 
splashing over on to the ground ; 
then, as some obstruction blew 
free, with a roar vomiting 
mud and rocks high into the 
air. 

A ship’s crew who have 
survived the typhoon regard 
the mere hurricane with a 
composure born of long suffer- 
ing, and it was with a calm 
resignation that the little party 
trooped down the hill to the 
well to meet and tackle this 
new emergency. Near the well 
they found a dazed headman 
drenched with oil but unhurt, 
who, questioned, told them that 
the new valve put on that 
afternoon had entirely dis- 
appeared. He had actually 
been seated on the ground 
leaning against the casing of 
the well, where he had been 
stationed to watch the pressure 
gauge, when the valve blew to 
pieces above his head and he 
had been half drowned in the 
deluge of oil that followed. 

The eruptive malevolence of 
the blow continued for an hour, 
after which the fountain died 
down to its former intermittent 
blowing. Though another valve 
was procured and put on, it was 
decided, in view of this display 
of force, to make no further 
attempt to harness this mad 
devil until equipment should be 
available to ensure a complete 
mastery. All work round the 
well had to be done under 
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periodic bombardments of oil, 
mud and occasionally rocks, 
but, as time passed,  thege 
bombardments became legs fre- 
quent though of a violence 
increasing in inverse ratio to 
that frequency. It appeared 
that another change was taking 
place and that the rocks and 
mud from the bottom of the 
hole were starting to choke the 
passage. For days the well 
would remain quiet, only a 
waft of gas betraying the pres- 
ence of powerful forces below. 
The first warning of trouble 
was the appearance of thick 


mud at the top of the hole. . 


This mud, which had been 
rising in the casing, emerged 
slowly at the surface like an 
immense sausage curling over 
the rim of the valve down on 
to the ground, where it made 
disgusting wormeasts. It was 
like squeezing a huge tube of 
greeny-yellow toothpaste. 

After some tons of sausage 
had been ejected the speed of 
its delivery started to increase 
until it was being projected 
two or three feet into the air. 
Faster and faster, higher and 
higher, ten, twenty feet above 
the well mouth it shot, burst- 
ing into fragments as the gas 
imprisoned in it was released. 
Then, with one tremendous 
belch, rocks, mud and oil were 
flung hundreds of feet into 
the air while the ground shook 
with the reverberations of the 
eruption. 

It has already been 
mentioned that the derrick is 
the backbone of the drilling 
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rig; very little can be done 
without its aid, and it is essen- 
tial for the carrying out of even 
the most minor operation on an 
oil-well. It was with some 
dismay, therefore, that the 
drillers and engineers viewed 
the proposition of building a 
derrick in the face of this 
bombardment. The wild cat 
had raged too long and im- 
mediate steps must be taken to 
subdue it; impatient inquiries 
began to come through from 
high places; the fire was out 
and the well must be killed 
with the greatest possible speed 
so that not too much of 
the precious fluid should be 
wasted. 

Two attempts to build der- 
ricks during the quiet periods 
were frustrated with a sort of 
gleeful abandon by the high- 
speed sausage. The tall taper- 
ing framework had each time 
neared completion when the 
mud appeared at the mouth of 
the well. Down from aloft 
came the erection gang, sliding 
down guys, lines and uprights 
in their haste to get out of the 
line of fire. 

““Woof-woof-WOOF.” Braces 
and girths were flung through 
the air torn from their fasten- 
ings; a heavy baffle-board, 
hung over the hole to deflect 
the flying rocks, was blown 


x. 


Killing an oil-well is a chancy 
business at the best of times, 
and the scheme for the sub- 
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to pieces in a few seconds; 
and planks used for erection 
boomeranged through the air 
to land far out on the hillside. 
The vicinity of the well began to 
resemble a Gallipoli beach, and 
the hillside was honeycombed 
with rock-proof shelters into 
which the workers bolted like 
rabbits until the ferocity of the 
blow subsided. 

The order to commence 
building for the third time met 
with a flat refusal from the 
demoralised erection gang, who 
declined to be exposed to the 
attacks of this petroliferous 
sausage. For some days there 
was a deadlock until the head 
driller produced the solution. 
The third derrick was built 
clear of the well, and a long 
length of high-pressure piping 
the same size as the casing 
was suspended on end in its 
centre. During a quiet period 
the whole of this structure 
was skidded over the well and 
the end of the pipe was 
bolted to the valve on the well 
head. 

When the next blow came 
the wild cat spat harmlessly 
through the derrick top; a 
definite point against the 
hoodoo. The wild cat was 
being cornered, and its spite was 
the spite of desperation ; now 
to follow up the advantage. 


jection of one with such a 
reputation was likely to be 
extensive. 
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For months preparations 
were made. Pumps were 
hauled in and coupled up, 
enormous pits of heavy mud 
with which to fill the hole 
were prepared, boilers were in- 
stalled, and one spring morn- 
ing all was in readiness. The 
scheduled time for the delivery 
of the couwp-de-grace was esti- 
mated to be about two weeks, 
but so determined was the 
resistance of the wild cat that 
this time extended into months, 
then into years, and for nine 
more years men struggled to 
kill the tyrant. 

To describe the twistings and 


writhings with which the wild 
cat attempted to break the 
ever-tightening bonds would 
fill volumes. Many times 
the bewitched beast nearly 
achieved liberty, but the 
strangle-hold had been applied, 
and by constant and untiring 
effort it was maintained. 

Slowly but surely the wild 
cat died. Round about it 
other wells sprang up, profiting 
by the knowledge of the secret 
it had given up. 

Who shall say that her pass- 
ing was without dignity as, 
fighting to the last, she bowed 
to the will of man? 
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TARTAN. 
BY ZERES. 

Saip my _ subaltern, his reached for his bottle, and 


kilted figure seen dimly against 
the dawn, ‘‘ What sort of time 
is it?” 

“ About five,” I replied, 
steering our dug-out across the 
frothy yellow flood. 

He turned on his elbow and 
faced me. ‘ Look here, when 
we get out of this country 
we must never talk about 
it.” 

“Why not ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Because everyone will call 
us such liars. F’rinstance, look 
at those butterflies—they’re as 
big as grouse ; and would any- 
one believe in fish that bark 
at you? ’’ He rose cautiously 
and crept to the bows of the 
boat. ‘‘ Here come the Hai- 
Kai Rapids,’”? he warned me, 
“and there’s two drowned ele- 
phants in the eddy.’’ He spoke 
as though they had been two 
drowned rats in the sink. There 
came a roaring and a hissing of 
many waters, and our dug-out 
shot down, leaping and slap- 
ping. The boatman smiled 
benevolently. ‘ Fear nothing, 
sirs,”’ said he, “ while I am 
with you,” and then promptly 
fell overboard. It was here 
that something went wrong 
with my steering. ‘ Ho!” 
spluttered Sibu Rai, Gurkha 
bugler, aged fourteen, as he 
scrambled ashore; ‘TI still 
breathe, but never before have 
I drunk so much water.”’ He 


drank rum as an antidote. 

We were not on the main- 
land, but marooned on a sandy 
shoal, the river raging by and 
a hurricane rising. The boat- 
man, after his kind—a race of 
human fishes—was now doubt- 
less a mile down-stream. The 
Monsoon rain was beating the 
breath out of us. ‘ There’s a 
bungalow on the bank,” I 
gasped, “if only we could get 
there.” 

‘*None of my people can 
swim,” said Sibu helpfully. 
‘* Nevertheless, I once knew a 
holy sunnyassi who could, as 
it were, dissolve his soul from 
his body, and thus pass scath- 
less through Water or Fire.”’ 

Our collective sanctity prov- 
ing inadequate to reproduce 
such phenomena, we continued 
to peer across the river. 

‘“* Typhoon ata ’’—a tempest is 
approaching—said my crouch- 
ing cook, a head-hunter who 
belonged to the Salvation 
Army. His remark struck me 
as singularly superfluous, be- 
cause we were already in the 
very heart of a maelstrom. 

‘‘ Come on,” cried Ian, my 
subaltern, ‘“let’s refloat the 
dug-out. ’T any rate, she’s 
not holed; and there’s slack 
under the bank; but mind 
that mugger.” 

He, I and the head-hunting 
Salvationist all shoved the 
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stranded boat, while Sibu, bor- 
rowing a rifle, scored an inner 
on the crocodile. The dug-out 
refloated suddenly like a cork 
popping from a bottle, and, I 
grabbing Sibu by the scruff of 
his neck as I flashed past him, 
we all rammed the mainland 
in sodden and abrupt collision. 


While in general terms I 
have no objection to bees, I 
resent their swarming in my 
mattress; and meanwhile I 
heard Ian expostulating about 
certain live fishes in his bath. 
In short, the bungalow of our 
sanctuary was no Ritz, and I 
simply record the more notice- 
able features of its hospitality. 
Even on ordinary occasions my 
head-hunting cook needs care- 
ful supervision. Himself a foul 
feeder, rejoicing in Dog and 
Serpent, the idea is, that 
he and I are on different 
ration sheets. But when half 
drowned, he ceases culinary 
function altogether; restoring 
circulation and respiration with 
a gallon of Zu+ and depressing 
hymns. Driven from bed and 
bath, and deserted by our 
scullion, we opened an un- 
labelled tin, which held all 
the thrill of a plat a la surprise. 

“The thing is,” said Ian, 
smelling his dubious meal un- 
ashamedly before tasting it, 
“what does ‘A’ do next? 
The river’s above itself; pray 
God, that Manji’s? drowned, 
the cook’s drunk and Sibu 
seems ‘ getting religion.’ In- 
cidentally, the dug-out’s done 
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for; that last effort did he 
back in.” 

“Speaking as a cavalry- 
man,” I replied, “I vote for 
ponies on the next lap.” 

“Ponies?” inquired the 
Highland Brigade, plainly 
puzzled. 

“Yes, ponies,’ I repeated 
firmly. ‘ Things on four legs 
which don’t upset; creatures 
not full of cockroaches ; right- 
minded transport which ap- 
swers its helm. Sibu ’’—and J 
clapped my hands orientally— 
“‘ bring us ponies.’’ Sibu stared, 
suspecting sunstroke. “ And 
send for Rabindrinath,”’ I added 
explanatorily, when my bugler, 
tumbling to the idea, darted 
into the jungle. By this time 
I had grasped our bearings. 
We were not, after all, entirely 
outside the Pale. Some few 
miles distant lay a telegraph 
office, complete with helio, 
Indian clerk and postal pack 
ponies. There are some who 
condemn the Bengali babu, but 
I am not numbered among 
them. Not infrequently this 
most resourceful of mortals has 
proved my friend in need. 
Rabindrinath, hungering for 
human converse and tired of 
scaring tiger off his cowshed 
with a bicycle bell, came readily 
and rapidly. 

“¢ Sir,’’ said he, with courteous 
Hindu gestures, ‘this is no 
place for civilised gent. At 
sundown mosquitoes of female 
gender inject foul fevers and 
Government quinine gives 
damnable dyspepsia.” 





1 Zu=rice beer. 


2 Manji= boatman. 
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He enlarged upon the 
horrors of his home life, but 
promised the ponies. ‘“ Both 
of eunuchal sex,’’ he added, 
and “ definitely docile.’ One 
gathered that he meant geld- 
ings that were broken to 
saddle. In return we endured 
what Rabindrinath himself de- 
scribed as a “ pretty long chit- 
chat,” and finally, in response 
to his Vedic farewells, Ian 
gave him a less ceremonious 
‘bung-0.’ 


I was commanding a bat- 
talion of Gurkha Irregulars 
on a little known frontier. 
Originally I had been sent 
for in a hurry, and was 
despatched a thousand miles, 
to replace my predecessor. He 
had been murdered; not, as 
might be supposed, by a head- 
hunter, but by a missionary. 
Admittedly, missionaries usu- 
ally furnish ‘copy’ the other 
way round; however, I am 
now dealing with facts and not 
with conventions. Before my 
departure I had been warned 
that there were no other British 
officers with the corps; but 
an adjutant was promised, pro- 
vided that I myself could find 
anyone willing to follow my 
fortunes. 

Accordingly I had indented 
for Ian, and together we had 
joined our new unit. We 
scrubbed the bloodstains off 
the tragic verandah, chased 
snakes out of the deserted 
kitchen, patched the torn mos- 
quito netting, and generally 
made ourselves at home in the 
rather sinister setting. 
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When two white men live 
alone in a savage outpost, they 
end either by pistolling one 
another or else by becoming 
decidedly matey. Fortunately, 
Ian and I fell into the latter 
category. Nor were our rela- 
tions those ordinarily obtaining 
between second lieutenants in 
their teens and majors in the 
thirties. Officially and out- 
wardly we remained as punc- 
tilious as at Aldershot; but 
behind the scenes, by common 
consent, our bungalow was a 
de-militarised zone. Although 
on parade Ian saluted and 
called me ‘ sir,’ off it he used 
my nickname and was free to 
argue any toss. If I strafed 
Ian to blazes for starting a 
dog-fight in orderly room, later 
I admired his sporting rifles 
or pulled him out of tight new 
polo boots. When sick we 
nursed one another, not roman- 
tically, but each cursing the 
other’s lack of skill; and once 
we quarrelled heatedly con- 
cerning respective merits of 
rival companies at Sandhurst. 
We were white, we were alone, 
but each forgave the other his 
age and rank, and thus homi- 
cidal tendencies were averted. 

But such halcyon days at 
home were of brief duration, 
for things began to happen. 
North of us lay blue misty 
mountains in which head-hunt- 
ing clans fought interminably 
with bows and poisoned arrows. 
South of us lay endless steam- 
ing tea gardens full of Gandhi- 
capped, lathi- armed  coolie 
mobs. Ian was soon across the 
border burning a rebel village ; 
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while I became involved in the 
civil disorders on the other 
bank of the river. 

My Gurkhas enjoyed them- 
selves vastly, and the Indian 
Press objected to their presence. 
It demanded ‘ Indigenous 
Police’ to protect the land 
from ‘ Mongolian Mercenaries.’ 
Because I had made a forced 
march, thereby occasioning 
local surprise and interrupting 
local arson, I, too, featured 
journalistically as ‘ this pinch- 
beck Sherman.’ Certainly 
there was a_ regrettable 
incident. One agitator simply 
vanished. Rumour had it that, 
like the atom, he could no 
more be subdivided; for 
Gurkha kukris are as keen 
as razors, and he had insulted 
a Gurkha woman. 

Ian’s Gurkhas also got their 
man—namely, a head-hunting 
chief, whom they chopped in 
cover. The outposts had 
suffered much and long at his 
hands; and there were lonely 
decapitated sentries, full of 
aconite arrows, calling for 
vengeance. 

Thus, with one thing after 
another, I and my adjutant 
were seldom together, but on 
the present occasion our joint 
journey .down-stream was 
premeditated and of local 
significance. 

To join me in time, Ian had 
had to double-march from his 
own stockade. This meant 
thirty miles a day on foot 
for four days on end, and 
to appreciate this feat one 


has to know the country. He 
had crossed two  tracklegs 
mountain ranges, rising and 
falling thousands of feet 
every few hours. As it was the 
rainy season all valleys were 
breast high in water, and 
even the hill crests were foam- 
ing chutes. A traveller in this 
region, and at this season, alter. 
nates between dodging aya- 
lanches and fording torrents, 
and must burden himself with 
a heavy express rifle because 
of tiger. Ian had fed mainly 
on parched grain from his 
haversack, and on arrival ate 
my last chicken and borrowed 
my bedding. His energy had 
disgusted his Gurkha orderly, 
whom he had left far behind. 
Until he had met the young 
Sahib from the Gogra Pultan 
old Mansur Rai had rather 
fancied himself as a Highlander. 

Some hours after our solicit- 
ing Rabindrinath’s aid, his 
promised ponies duly arrived. 
They were fetlock-deep in 
leeches and streaming with 
blood, but otherwise not in 
bad fettle. We mounted them 
and pushed on through the 
jungle, the Asian stars now 
blazing like Broadway. 

Sibu, the bugler, and Ping- 
Gam, the cook, ran behind. 
Except for his Salvation Army 
cap, the big head-hunter was 
naked. The small Gurkha was 
barefooted, his prized army 
boots tied neatly round his 
neck. The Highlander had 
donned breeches and boots, not 
as a compliment to cavalry, 





1 Gogra Pultan= Highland regiment. 
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put to avoid comprehensive 
vulnerability to leech-bite. 


On the last occasion that I 
had seen H.M.S. Wonderful, 
she had been lying in Berbera 
harbour, lobbing antiquated 
shells at the Mad Mullah. That 
humorous old gentleman had 
much appreciated this pyro- 
technic display in his honour, 
for, unlike similar entertain- 
ments on Independence Day, 
nobody had been hurt. It 
was therefore with both 
pleasure and confidence that 
I now saw an old friend, even 
if an obsolete gunboat, steam 
up the estuary during yet 
another of our Imperial crises. 
It must be explained that we 
had long since discarded our 
jungle ponies, and on reaching 
navigable limits had  sub- 
sequently travelled en prince 
by river steamer. We all 
looked a little odd amid civilisa- 
tion. I was wearing a sun- 
bleached bush-shirt and frayed 
jodhpores. Sibu’s shorts had 
shrunk in the river, and he was 
now definitely indecent. Our 
hill head-hunter, feeling the 
heat of the plains oppressive, 
so far from adding to his ward- 
robe, which has already been 
described, discarded it alto- 
gether. That is to say, he 
threw his cap overboard. 

Ian was our only link with 
respectability. True, the hackel 
had come out of his helmet and 
his khaki coat was split ; never- 
theless, his nether man was still 
impeccable, in kilt and puttees, 
with Lovat hose. He even 
expressed his dislike of being 
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seen in public in his present 
company, and as a Presbyterian 
urged the immediate repre- 
sentative of General Booth to 
wear a napkin. ‘“ And it’s a 
bit thick,’”? he added darkly, 
“going around with a C.O. 
with no seat to his trews.” 
I have already intimated that 
we had not made this journey 
for fun, but that, on the con- 
trary, there was a definite 
object in view before we 
started. The civil disorders 
beginning on the tea gardens 
were now spreading to the 
coast. Thither some twenty 
thousand coolies had stam- 
peded, rushing the trains and 
swarming ant-like even on the 
carriage roofs. The idea was 
that on arrival at our local 
seaport they were to meet 
Mahatma Gandhi in person. 
After a suitable pause for 
betel-nut and hookah, all con- 
cerned were next destined to 
go straight to heaven. As 
regards the actual method of 
celestial transport, opinion was 
considerably divided ; but that 
most in favour visualised a 
ship capable of holding the 
whole of India. This was 
clearly within the province of 
the Navy ; hence, presumably, 
H.M.S. Wonderful’s timely pres- 
ence on our shores. Where 
we soldiers were concerned the 
matter seemed less mystical. 
A detachment of Gurkhas was 
already in the port awaiting 
developments, and even now I 
was on my way to inspect it. 
I had no idea whether we should 
be used simply to burn cholera 
corpses—for in the East any 
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sudden shift of population ever 
causes that epidemic—or to 
co-operate with the Royal 
Marines to prevent looting of 
bazaars. 

Our steamer passed under 
the stern of the man-o’-war 
and brayed a brazen blare from 
her steam syren. In naval 
circles such atavism apparently 
passes for politeness. The ser- 
angs danced excitedly around 
their wheel, and presently we 
scraped alongside a low bamboo 
pier. The streets of the city 
looked deserted, with blank 
shuttered windows, and the 
Gurkha officer who met me 
reported recent rioting. He 
further reported other and more 
serious news. While no one 
cared much about the scum 
of the city, and the coolies 
were only feared as a potential 
source of pestilence, it appeared 
that the surrounding agricul- 
tural districts were now in a 
state of ferment. Some kind 
of semi-military organisation 
had sprung up among the 
peasantry. It seemed equiva- 
lent to a coloured shirt move- 
ment in Europe. It was 
believed that a coup d’état was 
in contemplation. With the 
exception of our Gurkha 
Irregulars, now scattered into 
widely separated detachments 
for armed police purposes, there 
were no troops in the province. 
The nearest white soldiers were 
as far off as distant Calcutta. 
In no case could these possibly 
be released from their own 
metropolitan responsibilities. 
Incidentally, the floods were 
out, the railroad was breached 
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by earthquake, and a mighty 
bridge—our vital link with the 
outside world—was vulnerable 
alike to Nature and to rebel, 
My Subadar was not ap 
alarmist, and I believed his 
military judgment to be sound, 
His knowledge of political facts 
was, of course, debatable, but 
bazaar rumours are not ignored 
even by the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. However, the situation 
described was too comprehen- 
sive in its various aspects 
to be within the sphere of a 
mere battalion commander. It 
formed a problem for those 
not less than Governor-Generals 
in Council, assisted by Com- 
manders-in-Chief. My own job 
was to guard a section of 
frontier and keep order behind 
it. If the number of men at 
my disposal did not suffice— 
well, all concerned would be 
‘for it.’ Short of raising a 
head-hunting clan, whose chief 
had indeed actually offered 
Ian its services, I could not 
influence local strategy. And 
how could anyone of developed 
ethical sense, like myself, raise 
head-hunting savages against 
peaceful saints like Gandhi? 
True, the savages themselves 
thought otherwise. The cold- 
blooded massacre and hideous 
burning of a loyal and gallant 
Native Police Post by those 
who wore the Mahatma’s cap 
had shocked even our primitive 
Mongolian border. At least 
my head-hunters never slew 
within their own clan. Seldom, 
even, they shot a sitting bird. 
A naked, pagan and slant-eyed 
chief had said that Gandhi 
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could only expiate his followers’ 
filthiness by honourable suicide, 
not by futile fasting. 

I am not one of those 
people who get unduly hot and 
pothered on the subject of 
revolutions. But if they really 
must come, I do ask that they 
should be staged on traditional 
lines. There is a certain eti- 
quette about such matters, just 
as in shooting grouse or hunt- 
ing foxes. I was once in a 
Latin revolution: all barri- 
cades, volleys of musketry, 
proken wine bottles and shouts 
of Viva something or other. 
That I call the Real Thing. 
But here, in our incipiently red 
seaport, nobody seemed to be 
doing anything except smoking 
hubble-bubbles and eating curry. 
We walked to the railway 
station, said to be a centre of 
great local excitement. Person- 
ally, [did not see any. Certainly 
the crowds appeared to regard 
us with unusual interest, but 
their attitude was in no way 
hostile. We had with us 
no escort of brutal Pretorian 
guards to overawe the popu- 
lace. Even the imaginative 
faculties of a babu journalist 
could scarcely have identified 
Sibu with such a réle. Ping- 
Gam was armed only with a 
tin-opener, and amid civilisa- 
tion was as timid as a stag out 
of its forest. It, is true that 
all in the station was utter 
chaos, and the railway no 
longer master in its own house. 
The permanent way, together 
with its sidings and points, 
was black with coolie encamp- 
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ments, but, as already inti- 
mated, they were only smoking 
or cooking curry. My Subadar 
seemed puzzled and, fresh from 
his narration of wholesale 
treason, slightly sheepish. Ad- 
mittedly, the crowds were 
numerous, lathi- armed and 
uncannily silent. Furthermore, 
they never took their eyes 
off us. We might have been 
actors set in the centre of 
some lime-lit stage. By pre- 
arrangement with the Civil 
Power, it was intended to clear 
the permanent way of its 
present incubus in order to 
resume the suspended train 
service, and I therefore ordered 
the Subadar to telephone for 
four platoons of Gurkhas. But 
scarcely had the order been 
given when, its purport run- 
ning from mouth to mouth, 
whole hordes began at once to 
melt away peaceably. There 
seemed, in fact, no heart in 
them, and fresh as Ian and I 
were from being nearly lynched 
by a riverside mob singing 
political hymns, it all seemed 
most peculiar. At this moment 
a Civil Police officer accosted 
me and asked me what I had 
done to the crowd. He spoke 
almost resentfully, as though 
I had been ill-treating his 
favourite child. I denied any 
action whatsoever in con- 
nection with his unpleasing 
protégés, and added, as I 
considered humorously, that ap- 
parently they did not like my 
face. He then asked me quite 
seriously whether by chance I 
had a native reputation for 
the evil eye, which annoyed me 
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so much that I retaliated with 
my views of his own personal 
appearance. 

Meanwhile the station 
emptied itself automatically, 
yet somehow I was not alto- 
gether pleased. In all serious- 
ness, it is disturbing when 
thousands flee mysteriously be- 
fore you, as from a leper. 
“Oh, rot,” said Ian in his 
practical manner. “’T any rate 
we’ve got rid of the blighters, and 
now let’s have a cold drink.” 
Even my Subadar eyed me 
queerly. If he had been a 
Catholic, I felt sure that he 
would have crossed himself. 
Being a Hindu he was merely 
tactful. ‘ Doubtless,” he said, 
“they have heard of your 
lordship’s great fame, and thus 
trembled before your stern ele- 
phant glance.’”’ Anyhow, this, 
the second allusion to my 
optical function, was better 
than the first evil-eye palaver. 


Doctor Watson’s reflection 
that, when explained, Sherlock 
Holmes’s deductions were 
absurdly simple, illustrates 
common experience. After- 
wards, everything seemed to 
me simplicity itself. I have 
already referred to suspected 
rebellion, lack of troops to 
suppress it, and the presence 
of non-available white soldiers 
in Bengal. The clue lies in the 
fact that these white soldiers 
belonged to the Highland Brig- 
ade, although, incidentally, not 
to Ian’s own regiment. The 
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moment we had stepped off the 
steamer, the local espion oy 
the pier had reported the arrival 
of a kilted soldier. Local pre- 
sumption then was that Ian 
was but the forerunner of eight 
hundred more kilted young 
devils from Calcutta. That, 
in fact, a hitherto moribund 
British Raj was at last sitting 
up and taking notice. Both 
presumptions happened to be 
quite erroneous, but fortunately 
the collapsing Raj got the tonic 
benefit of them. The native 
Intelligence Department was, 
of course, at fault concerning 
sartorial differences prevailing 
between Scottish clans, to 
them a kilt being a kilt, and 
those inside them all equally 
formidable, regardless of their 
tartan. 

Our intrusion into sophisti- 
cated Indian life was brief, 
and we were back at the border 
bungalow by Christmas. We 
continued to consume culinary 
catastrophes out of unlabelled 
tins, because our Salvationist 
cook always used the labels in 
order to propitiate demons. 
Soon after our return, Sibu 
was married to a lady aged 
thirteen, whom, as I under- 
stood at, the time, he considered 
rather passé. As for Ian’s kilt, 
my own opinion is that it 
ought to be preserved at 
Madame Tussaud’s. °T any 
rate—as he himself would say 
—it proved of more mundane 
value than Lucknow Jessie’s 
dream of the approaching pipes. 
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CEMENT. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE large, new four-masted 
parque Drumearn, homeward 
pound with nitrate from 
Iquique to Falmouth, was 
having a famous shove round 
Cape Horn; had now, indeed, 
reached to the eastward of it. 
Though flat-bottomed, like 
most modern vessels, she had 
fine ends, and for forty-eight 
hours she averaged twelve knots 
an hour with a north-westerly 
wind broad on her port quarter 
and all sail set up to her lower 
topgallantsails. 

The shove was being made 
mainly at the expense of 
her captain’s vitality and ner- 
vous energy, for he had been 
on deck almost continuously 
for two days and nights. 
Throughout the whole of that 
time the weather was thick 
with driving rain and sleet, and 
it was the season when ice- 
bergs were likely to be about. 
Perhaps Captain Laughton had 
been a little rash, indeed he 
knew he had been taking risks 
that were not quite justifiable, 
but it was hard to resist the 
thrusting power of a strong, 
fair wind and he certainly 
endeavoured to counteract his 
rashness by extreme personal 
Vigilance. With buoyant 
springiness—though her main- 
deck was half awash, for she 
was deeply loaded—the ship 


reeled off the miles to the 
eastward under the pressure 
of her straining, sodden sails, 
but she was really running as if 
blindfolded, for no man aboard 
her could see farther than half 
@ mile. 

At last relief came. Shortly 
after four o’clock in the morning 
the wind suddenly flew round 
to the south-west. The shift 
gave little warning save a 
clearing low down on the hori- 
zon to the southward and a 
sharp rise of the barometer, but 
Captain Laughton was ready 
for it and quickly had the 
yards trimmed to meet it. 
The rain ceased and the sky 
cleared, so that at daybreak 
the horizon was visible all 
round. The wind’s strength 
eased and before he left the 
deck Captain Laughton ordered 
the mate to set all the square- 
sails. 

The captain—greying at the 
temples and now feeling every 
year of his early middle-age— 
sat down at the cabin table 
and drank a cup of coffee. It 
tasted good and he felt good. 
Every minute of those forty- 
eight hours of murky weather 
had been fraught with the 
dread of disaster, the spectre 
of ice looming up ahead too 
close to be avoided, but he 
had pulled through them safely. 
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Now, with the wind in its 
new quarter, he could look 
forward to a spell of clear 
weather—and the Horn lay 
behind him. He took off his 
long oilskin coat, sou’-wester 
and sea-boots—about all the 
undressing he permitted him- 
self down south there—lay 
down on his settee and fell off 
into a dreamless sleep. 

He was in excellent humour 
when called for breakfast at 
eight o’clock. He made a 
hearty meal of tinned sausages 
and preserved potatoes, and 
enjoyed every mouthful, al- 
though the last time that dish 
was served he had asked the 
steward peevishly if there were 
no other food in the ship. 
Shortly afterwards he got out 
his sextant, went on the poop 
and took an observation of the 
sun for longitude while the 
mate noted the time by the 
chronometer ; after which the 
mate also took a sight while 
his superior noted the time. 
The Drumearn, with towering 
pillars of snowy canvas thrust 
upward towards the welcome 
blue of the zenith, was still 
foaming along, but the wind 
had eased a little and she was 
now doing a bare ten knots. 

Captain Laughton had still 
a lot of leeway in the matter 
of sleep to make up, and this 
time, in the knowledge that 
all was well on deck, for the 
sun was shining brightly and 
the second mate was a very 
alert young officer, he allowed 
himself the luxury of removing 
his jacket when he lay down 
on his settee. He filled and 
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lit his pipe, pulled a rug 
over himself so that he fel 
deliciously comfortable, ang 
began to read a book. His 
head nodded, his eyes clogeq 
and the book dropped from his 
hand. Recovering, he placed 
his pipe carefully on the deck 
planking of the floor, which 
was bare, for the carpet had 
been rolled up and put ont of 
harm’s way before they got 
down to the Horn, and went 
off to sleep again. 

His wakening was very 
gradual. It began with a dim 
idea that the vessel was not 
moving nearly so quickly. He 
missed the run of water along 
the ship’s side and the wash 
of it against the glass port 
just above the settee ; also the 
quick lurches had been replaced 
by smooth rolling. Then he 
distinctly heard the slapping 
of cordage against the jigger- 
mast. The wind must have 
died down. He had told the 
steward to call him at a quarter 
to twelve so that he could get 
@ meridian altitude of the sun 
for latitude at noon. He opened 
one eye, glanced at the clock 
on the after bulkhead and saw 
that it was only a quarter past 
eleven. Time for another sleep ; 
but just as he turned over there 
came a knock on his door. 

“‘ Come in,” he cried drowsily. 

The second mate opened the 
door and stood holding on to 
the knob. 

“IT would like you to come on 
deck, sir; there’s something 
coming up astern,’’ he said. 

“Ts there any wind, Mr 
Grove ? ” 
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“ Very little, sir; she’s only 
doing three knots now.” 

“What can be coming up 
astern then—a steamboat ? ” 
the captain demanded. 


“It’s... it’s not a vessel, 
sir.” 

“What the devil is it? 
Speak out, man ! ” 
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“* Well, sir, it looks to me like 
a great, long wall of water,” the 
second mate said dubiously, “and 
it seems to be overtaking us.’’ 

Captain Laughton threw the 
rug on the floor, yawned and 
sat up on the settee. 

“Right, mister, I'll be up 
in a minute,’’ he said. 


I. 


As he emerged from the com- 
panionway on to the poop the 
captain’s eyes automatically 
lifted aloft. The breeze had 
fallen away till there was 
just enough to keep the sails 
motionless ; the vessel was no 
longer heeling over, she was 
almost on an even keel. He 
walked aft to the taffrail and 
looked across the sea, which 
was undulating with a swell 
that was a legacy from the 
forty-eight hours blow but 
was barely rippled by the 
breeze then blowing. Away 
astern he could see distinctly 
the on-coming wave which the 
second mate had reported. It 
gave him the impression of a 
ridge rising abruptly out of 
rolling downs and it had the 
curious effect of making the 
horizon appear to be no longer 
a circle. The long ridge lay 
straight across the western seg- 
ment of it. 

“Ts it gaining much on us, 
Mr Grove?” the captain 
asked. 

“T think so, sir; in fact, I’m 
sure of it. It certainly looks 
much higher now than it did 
when I first noticed it.’’ 
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“ A’m! that’s 
enough proof!”’ 

Side by side, in silence, the 
two officers watched the liquid 
wall, and Captain Laughton 
began to speculate as to its 
nature and origin. He had 
heard of such phenomena in 
that vicinity although he had 
never encountered them; had 
listened to other shipmasters 
eagerly discussing them. The 
majority of those shipmasters 
were in favour of the tidal wave 
theory. Others declared that 
they were due to a sort of bore 
caused by the backwash from 
the long bank that lies to the 
eastward of Staten Island. One 
old-timer maintained stoutly 
that the South Atlantic current 
occasionally surged westward 
during a lull of the Cape Horn 
current, only to be overwhelmed 
and driven back; and when 
that happened what could you 
expect? The idea of a con- 
vulsion of the ocean bed, similar 
to an earthquake, was also 
mooted. As he watched, Cap- 
tain Laughton became very 
uneasy. He began to doubt if 
any of the debaters had ever 
seen a wave quite as gigantic 
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as this one, and to wonder, if 
they had, how they had man- 
aged to survive and be in a 
position to debate. 

Very soon his uneasiness 
became acute. His principal 
dread was that the wind would 
die down and leave his vessel 
without steerage-way. If she 
could be kept dead before the 
wave, as she was heading now, 
there was just a chance that 
her stern might lift to it; but 
if she fell off so that it caught 
her broadside on she would 
probably roll right over. Un- 
doubtedly the wave was coming 
on swiftly and towering up 
higher and higher as it ad- 
vanced. 

** Call all hands on deck and 
tell Mr Carter I want him up 
here at once,’’ he said abruptly 
to the second mate. 

Mr Carter, the mate—known 
to the irreverent apprentices 
as ‘Mr Know-all’ because he 
was ready at any time to ex- 
press a definite opinion on 
almost every subject under 
the sun—was on the poop 
in less than two minutes. 
Captain Laughton pointed 
astern. 

“Do you see that?” he 
asked. 

“* Yes, sir ; it’s a tidal wave.” 

“Ts it?’ the captain said 
drily. ‘‘ Is everything secured 
around the deck? That’s more 
to the point.”’ 

“ Everything is well secured, 
sir. There has been a lot of 
water knocking about the main- 
deck the last couple of days and 
nothing has shifted.’ 

“T hope you’re right,’ the 
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captain remarked doubtfully, 
“for that wave, even if we 
take it end on, is going to 
sweep her fore and aft. Get 
all hands, cook and steward 
too, on top of the deck-houseg, 
and tell each man to lash him. 
self to something solid. | 
would make them take to the 
rigging, only things might start 
coming down from aloft.” 

With the captain’s eye on 
him Mr Carter did not wait to 
have another look at the ap- 
proaching wave, but went off 
along the main-deck to shep- 
herd the forecastle hands and 
petty officers on to the top of 
the forward deck-house and 
the apprentices, cook and 
steward on to the half-deck. 
Captain Laughton, with his 
own hands, lashed the man at 
the wheel securely with the 
end of the lee vang, one of the 
ropes which held the gaff in a 
lateral position. Fortunately 
the Drumearn had a turtle- 
backed, iron wheel-shelter which 
would take the first shock of 
any water curling over the 
stern, while a still greater 
advantage was that it pre- 
vented the helmsman from look- 
ing behind him. 

The hands congregated on 
top of the forward deck-house 
with rather a bad grace. It 
was now a quarter to twelve; 
the men of the watch below 
had finished dinner but had 
been robbed of their smokes ; 
those of the watch on deck 
could see they would not get 
below at noon when eight bells 
would be struck. They grinned 
sheepishly as they proceeded 
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to secure themselves with spare 
gaskets and old heaving lines 
which the mate threw up to 
them, and there was a certain 
amount of giggling which Mr 
Garter promptly suppressed and 
the boatswain blasphemed at. 
The oncoming wave was how 
less than a mile away and 
pressing on steadily. Mr Carter 
returned to the poop jauntily, 
as if he thought a lot of fuss 
was being made about very 
little, and reported the men 
well secured and every door 
in cabin, deck-houses and fore- 
castle shut. He was peremp- 
torily ordered to lash himself to 
the poop rail, in the way of the 
jigger rigging, and the second 
mate took up a position along- 
side him. Captain Laughton 
chose a place a little farther 
aft. He wanted to be closer 
to the helmsman. He made 
himself fast to the broad teak- 
wood rail that surmounted 
the iron rails round the poop 
with the end of the weather 
vang—passing three turns of 
it round his waist. He could 
do no more now but see that 
the helmsman kept the ship 
on her course and thus make 
sure that the gigantic wave 
took the Drumearn stern on. 
The sun shone brilliantly 
and the sea was a glittering 
blue. Not a fleck of foam ap- 
peared on it, nor was there any 
crest on the threatening wave. 
It was rolling on smoothly 
but inexorably, and its sloping 
side was like a sheet of glass 
which the wind, blowing over 
the top, failed to reach and 
ruffle. Captain Laughton, 
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twisted round in his lashing, 
was watching it closely. While 
it was still a quarter of a mile 
away he found it necessary 
to crane his neck upward when 
he viewed its summit, which, 
seen against the sky, was now 
a translucent emerald green. 
The silence of its approach 
was more nerve-racking than 
if it had been roaring; and 
now herves were tense and 
hearts throbbing painfully. 
Slight sounds around and 
aboard the ship seemed to 
accentuate the quietness of 
her leisurely progress. The 
water went from under her 
bows with a gentle swish as 
she half rolled, half plunged to 
the lazy swell; her spars 
creaked ; the reef points on 
the courses drummed lightly 
against the canvas. The partial 
stillness was broken by two 
loud claps. First the crossjack, 
then the mainsail—blanketed 
and bereft of wind by the 
height of the following wave— 
slatted violently against their 
masts, creating jarring vibra- 
tions in the atmosphere of 
suspense and minatory gloom. 
Men jumped within their lash- 
ings. 

“Damn! I should have 
had the courses snugged close 
up; I’ll lose them,’’ Captain 
Laughton muttered peevishly. 

Unless the Drumearn’s stern 
lifted to the wave in an almost 
incredible manner he would 
certainly lose both the cross- 
jack and mainsail, for their 
weather clews were hauled up, 
thus forming bags, and the 
water was likely to wash half- 
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way up the lower masts. He 
felt thoroughly annoyed with 
himself; he had taken com- 
mand of the vessel, fresh off 
the stocks, eighteen months 
before, and so far had not lost 
even aropeyarn. As he looked 
along forward his eyes dwelt 
for a moment on the groups on 
top of the deck-houses. The 
six young apprentices, the fat 
German steward and the negro 
cook, on the roof of the half- 
deck, were only about sixty 
feet away from him; _ the 
others, clustered on top of the 
forward deck-house, were nearly 
two hundred, so that their 
features were slightly blurred, 
but the captain could see that 
the sheepish grins had dis- 
appeared. Every face was tense 
and drawn, every eye was 
turned aft and upward. The 
mate, whose mouth was wide 
open, was gaping at the wave 
as if petrified ; the second mate 
had deliberately turned his 
back on it and was staring for- 
ward. Only fifty yards away 
now. The foresail, also blan- 
keted, flapped back against its 
mast, but fortunately the upper 
sails were still drawing. 

“Ts she steering easily, 
Murphy ? ” the captain asked. 

“* Steering easily, sir,’’ replied 
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the helmsman, the only map 
aboard who was quite unaware 
of the terrifying height attaineg 
by the wall of water behing 
him. 

Twenty yards away and 
towering high above the level 
of the poop. Captain Laughton 
shuddered ; he was almost sick 
with suspense. The thought 
flashed through his brain that 
he was standing very close to 
the edge of an abyss, that just 
on the other side of that 
tremendous undulation there 
lurked the ultimate edge of 
the ocean. The Drumearn 
pitched lazily. Her bowsprit 
stabbed downward at the sea; 
the water washed and gurgled 
round her rudder; the wave 
was on her. Her stern rose 
and slid about fifteen feet up 
the glassy slope, then it could 
rise no higher. The liquid 
avalanche rolled on over her. 
It submerged the half-round 
and washed along the poop 
deck planking. It surged round 
Captain Laughton’s ankles, rose 
over his knees and ran up to 
his neck. The shock of its icy 
embrace caused him to gasp 
and choke. Before he went 
under he saw the rounded 
steel roof of the wheel-shelter 
disappear beneath the water. 


It, 


Captain Laughton’s feet were 
lifted off the deck and urged 
forward till his legs were nearly 
horizontal. His whole body 
would have been lifted and 
swept forward but for the 


turns of the vang holding him 
to the teakwood rail. He was 
bent nearly double; the bind- 
ing pressure of the rope round 
his waist caused him intense 
pain. He was holding his 
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preath hard, his lungs were 
lke to burst and he was 


suffocating. He opened his 
eyes to darkness; he must 
pe fathoms deep now. So 


this was the end—after thirty- 
five years of seafaring. The 
four-masted barque Drumearn, 
J. Laughton master, had gone 
missing off the Horn. He felt 
his consciousness slipping away. 

A moment afterwards his 
eyes must have opened again, 
and this time he found he could 
stil see. He seemed to be 
looking through a pane of 
dark-green glass which gradu- 
ally grew clearer and lighter. 
The water receded and un- 
covered his head; he was 
blinking at a blue sky. For 
nearly five minutes he could 
do nothing but splutter and 
cough. He recovered the nat- 
ural rhythm of his breathing, 
but there came to him an 
illusion that he had actually 
died and passed on into another 
sphere. This was not his ship. 
Where were the tall, shapely 
masts and spars and the well- 
cut upper sails? Shapeless 
masses of wood, steel and 
canvas were actually falling 
before his eyes, coming down 
by the run. A whole mizzen 
topgallantmast—with its three 
heavy yards, the canvas they 
spread and all the wire and 
manilla ropes attached to them 
—was swaying drunkenly as it 
came down abaft some un- 
natural vessel’s topmast. Far- 
ther forward things were worse : 
& main-topmast had snapped 
off at the crosstrees. Beyond 
that he could not see, for his 
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view was obscured, mostly by 
torn canvas. 

But he was still aboard the 
Drumearn. A few yards away 
from him the two mates, drip- 
ping like half-drowned dogs, 
were also coughing and splutter- 
ing. Mr Carter began to retch 
violently. The hands on top 
of the deck-house and the boys 
on the half-deck were sagging 
limply in their lashings ; some 
of them seemed to be uncon- 
scious; the fat steward was 
huskily singing a German song 
that sounded like a hymn, the 
negro cook’s white teeth 
gleamed in a flashing grin that 
seemed to split his face from 
ear to ear. The Drumearn 
right enough, or rather the 
wreck of what had been the 
Drumearn. She had returned 
to the surface; her reserve 
buoyancy must have _ been 
tremendously powerful. 

Murphy still grasped the 
wheel, blood from a _ great 
gash across his brow running 
down his glistening oilskin 
jacket. The poop was clear 
of water; unimpeded, it had 
flowed between the rails back 
into the sea. 

‘Another hand to the 
wheel,” Captain Laughton 
shouted as he unlashed himself. 

There was still a three-knot 
breeze blowing, but the ship 
had no steerage-way on her 
now, for masts, yards and 
sails, still attached to her by 
rigging, were lying alongside 
in the water, which was strewn 
with wreckage. But a deserted 
wheel could not be tolerated 
for a moment; it would look 
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like a token of abject surrender 
to fate. The captain unlashed 
Murphy and lowered him gently 
to the deck. Miraculously the 
cabin skylight had been spared. 
They carried Murphy down the 
companionway into the cabin 
and found it singularly free of 
damage. 

“The first thing we'll do is 
to give all hands a tot of rum, 
Mr Carter,” the captain said 
when he returned to the poop. 

“Grog, oh!’ the mate 
shouted. 

No other order could have 
brought the crew to its senses 
so quickly. As the sodden, 
half-dazed men clustered round 
the pantry hatch in the break 
of the poop Captain Laughton 
and his two mates made their 
way along the single plank that 
was left of the connecting 
bridge between the poop and 
the half-deck and tried to 
ascertain what damage the 
passing of the great wave had 
wrought. The sight that met 
their eyes was appalling. The 
main-deck was still ankle-deep, 
but the water was gushing out 
through the after freeing ports. 
Farther forward it was swirling 
away in such a fashion as to 
suggest that the greater part 
of the bulwarks had gone. 
They could not be sure. The 
tangle of wreckage from aloft 
lying along the deck was in 
places over ten feet high. 

There were no boats left on 
the skids and the two heavy 
spare spars had been torn 
from their lashings and swept 
overboard. They were not 
very far away, indeed they 
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could have been recovered had 
there been a boat left; buy 
the boats had been smashed 9 
thoroughly that white-painteg 
planks were spread all over the 
near surface of the sea. Captain 
Laughton was an experienced 
shipmaster, but not till that 
moment had he realised the 
tremendous power a great wave 
Sweeping a vessel’s deck can 
unleash. He had never 
imagined that steel skids could 
be twisted and buckled and 
heavy davits wrenched clear of 
their sockets. 

The three officers dropped 
from the top of the half-deck 
on to the mizzen fife-rail, and 
from there on to the main- 
deck. Movement was difficult 
because of the tangled wreck- 
age, and there was still danger 
from falling spars. Some of 
the yards, with torn strips of 
canvas attached to them, were 
hung up in the rigging ; others 
were bumping alongside. They 
reached the main-hatch and 
thanked God it was intact. 
But from it they saw something 
that was distinctly disquieting ; 
the main-deck ventilators, lead- 
ing below, had been torn off 
close to the deck and tons of 
water must have poured down 
into the hold. The Drumearn 
was rolling in a dead sort of 
way. Was it imagination, or 
was she already floating much 
deeper in the water ? 

“ Tell the carpenter to sound 
the well,” the captain ordered. 

Fearfully they continued 
their investigations. For 4 
considerable length on _ both 
sides the bulwarks had been 
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completely smashed and the 
stanchions torn out of the deck. 
They looked aloft. The fore- 
topmast had carried away at 
the lowermast cap; the fore- 
yard had dropped and landed 
right across the rails. They 
reached the forecastle - head. 
The spike jibboom was broken 
off at the knight-heads, and 
doubtless that had caused most 
of the damage aloft. With 
the head-stays gone the fore- 
topmast, without fore and aft 
support, had collapsed, carrying 
other masts and spars with it. 
Of the beautiful white-and-gilt 
figurehead only the bolts which 
had secured it remained. The 
captain shook his head and 
sighed. From their elevated 
position right forward they 
could see most of the vessel. 
That very morning a man 
standing on the knight-heads 
and looking aft would have 
seen an inspiring spectacle, 
the beautiful ship bounding 
swiftly towards him while tier 
after rounded tier of swelling 
canvas rose in orderly sequence 
far above his head. And now ! 
A bruised and mangled hull, 
with no way on it, pitched 
sluggishly ; aloft there was 
@ desolation of broken spars, 
torn canvas, blocks and gear 
grinding and surging to and 
fro. 

It was a sight which might 
easily have reduced a strong 
man to tears. The prospect 
of bringing order out of that 
awful chaos might well have 
daunted the bravest heart; 
to arrange a plan of campaign 
would be bewildering because 
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of its perplexity; even to 
make a start would require 
courage—and, heavens! what 
would they start on? Captain 
Laughton was a strong man, 
but he did not possess the 
imagination that produces 
tears. He turned to the mate. 

“Mr Carter,’”’ he said, ‘ let 
the starboard watch have a 
bite of food, then turn all 
hands to and get this bloody 
mess cleared up.”’ 

Mention of food turned their 
attention to the galley, which 
they had not yet looked into. 
They descended from the fore- 
castle-head and dipped under- 
neath the foreyard, which, 
having smashed the rounded 
moulding, was now crunching 
into the thin steel plate of the 
topgallant bulwark. Here was 
an urgent job—were there not 
half a dozen others jobs that 
demanded immediate attention? 
All the doors of the forward 
deck-house had been burst in 
and every compartment gutted. 
They looked into the galley. 
The fire was out, of course, 
but the cook, ignoring his 
scattered pots and pans, was 
making preparations for re- 
lighting it. It was pea soup 
day. The huge copper which 
had contained the soup lay 
capsized on the floor with 
large sodden lumps of salt 
pork beside it. From it a 
yellow film had spread and 
even washed half-way up the 
forward bulkhead. The cook 
had made several voyages with 
Captain Laughton. 

‘‘ Bad business, Sam,’’ the 
captain said, ‘but you must 
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get something hot for the men 
as 800D as you can.” 

Sam grinned cheerfully, and 
when he spoke his voice had 
in it the tropical richness of 
Demerara. 

“ Tell de stooard to gib dem 
some canned meat, sah, an’ I’ll 
sure git hot coffee ready fo’ 
dem soon,”’ he replied. 

“Well, see you make plenty 
of it—and keep on making it. 
We’ve a hell of a lot of work 
ahead of us.”’ 

The next compartment con- 
tained the donkey boiler and 
engine. Joe, the Cockney 
donkeyman, stood just inside 
the door ruefully inspecting 
the interior. He was an ex- 
cellent mechanic and would, 
but for a deformity, probably 
have been a chief engineer 
long before. He was hunch- 
backed. The trim little engine 
he had been so proud of was in 
a filthy state. He had waded 
into the water which swirled 
around the floor and managed 
to clear the small scupper- 
holes in the covering board. 


The water had just receded, 
revealing the floor coated with 
coal-dust, oil and grease. The 
same mixture had swirled up 
the steel sides of the house and 
left its mark on them right up 
to the deck above. And they 
had been newly painted. 

“Well! Gorblimey !”’ was all 
Joe could say, but there was a 
wealth of pathos in the words, 

“Get your fire going and 
your engine ready as soon as 
you can, donkeyman,”’ Captain 
Laughton said. 

The carpenter, sounding rod 
in hand, came along the deck, 
looking rather scared. 

‘““There’s five feet of water 
in the well, sir,’’ he announced. 

“ Five feet ! in a steel ship’s 
well! Good God! it’s im- 
possible ! ”’ the captain gasped. 

“It’s quite right, sir,” the 
carpenter said earnestly. “I 
tried the well four times.” 

“‘ Hurry up with your engine, 
donkeyman,”’ the captain cried 
grimly. ‘Get the messenger 
led along and start pumping as 
soon as you’re ready.” 


IV. 


The hands started on the 
herculean task of clearing the 
wreckage, and the problem of 
what job to tackle first 
promptly solved itself. Some 
of the steel spars had drifted 
under the ship’s bottom, and 
every time she dropped after 
being lifted by the swell she 
came down on them with a 
thud that shook her fore and 
aft, dead though she seemed to 


be. It would not take much of 
that sort of bumping to punch 
holes in her shell plating, and 
there was a feverish hacking of 
the wires and ropes that held 
the spars to the hull. The 
spars sank and the bumping 
ceased. Joe got up steam in 
record time. Clink! clank! 


went the pumps, and the water 
from the hold gushed across the 
main-deck in two streams and 
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ran out through the scupper- 
holes. 

Cutting loose spars adrift, 
salving others, the hands 
laboured till long after dark. 
They made some progress, but 
most of them were despondent 
when they went into the fore- 
castle for their evening meal. 
They knew that at least a full 
week of toil lay before them. 
Supper finished, they lit their 
pipes and wearily flopped, fully 
dressed, into their bunks. They 
were on Khelassi watches ; they 
slept when they could and all 
turned out to any job that 
required them. At _ times 
during the hours of darkness 
only the captain, the officer of 
the watch, the man at the 
wheel and the apprentice who 
relieved Joe in keeping the 
donkey boiler going, were 
awake. 

The pumps worked all night, 
but the water in the hold re- 
tained its level. The carpenter 
sounded the well every hour, 
and his monotonous reports 
of five feet began to get on 
Captain Laughton’s nerves. 
Fortunately the weather re- 
mained fine; the light breeze 
blowing on the surface of the 
few sails that were left just gave 
the vessel steerage-way. The 
swell was now coming from the 
north, from the port beam, and 
the Drumearn rolled lazily. A 
waning moon rose about mid- 
night. Its faint, ghostly light 
revealed the small margin of 
the vessel’s freeboard; with- 
out doubt she was deeper in the 
water; where the bulwarks 
were gone the water lapped up 
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over the main-deck every time 
she rolled over. 

‘“* Five feet, six inches,” the 
carpenter reported at two 
o’clock. 

“T can’t understand 
Captain Laughton declared 
anxiously. ‘‘ She’s sure to be 
badly strained; rivets must 
have sheared all over her hull, 
but the pumps should deal 
with any water that comes in 
through rivet-holes.”’ 

Another idea came to him, 
but he kept it to himself, for 
it hardly bore thinking of, 
let alone talking about. It 
was that one of the spars she 
had been bumping on had 
punched a large hole in her 
bottom. As he restlessly paced 
the poop hour after hour he 
reflected bitterly that, if such 
was the case, nothing could 
save her. At half-past four 
all hands were called; at 
five o’clock in the grey 
dawn they streamed out on 
deck—cheerier now and ready 
for a day of back- breaking 
toil. 

The carpenter was due for 
his hourly report and the cap- 
tain hung over the rail at the 
break of the poop waiting for 
him. Somehow things did not 
seem so bad now, with a willing 
crowd and daylight coming in. 
The carpenter was five minutes 
late; why didn’t he come? 
He came, and his face was as 
white as the paint on the half- 
deck. His voice trembled. The 
pumps were no longer throwing 
water. The nitrate stowed in 
the bottom of the lower hold 
was melting and mixing with 
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the water in the bilges; no 
ordinary pump could lift a 
mixture of that density. 

The news spread around the 
deck and the hands stopped 
the work they had just com- 
menced. They knew there were 
no boats, no wood out of which 
rafts could be _ constructed. 
They stared wildly out to sea, 
seeking for outside aid—but 
the horizon was bare. Then 
all eyes turned to the stocky 
figure at the break of the 
poop. A fine sailorman, the 
old man! Maybe he had some- 
thing up his sleeve yet! He 
had ! 

“Get the main and after 
hatches off, Mr Carter,’ he 
said calmly. ‘' We’ll have to 
bail her out.’ 

Mr Carter’s eyes bulged till 
they seemed to be starting 
out of their sockets. Bail her 
out! Did the unimaginative 
old fool think he was still 
aboard one of those small 
brigs he was so fond of talking 
about? Bail out a great four- 
masted barque! The captain 
noticed the hesitancy. 

“Come along! get a move 
on!” he roared with a voice 
like thunder. ‘“ Get the cargo 
clear of the ’tween deck hatches. 
Jettison it; dump it over- 
board. Let some of the hands 
rig gins and falls for getting 
it out of the holds while the 
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Nitrate of soda is so heavy 
that it requires skilful stowing 
if the vessel is to act kindly in 
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others take the hatch covers off, 
Begin at the main.” 

The mate came to his sengeg, 
The hands needed no urging, 
While some rushed down the 
forepeak for two iron gin. 
blocks—one to be fitted to 
span directly over the hatch, 
the other half-way out along 
the mainyard—the carpenter 
knocked out the hatch wedges, 
The tarpaulins were removed 
and the hatch covers taken off, 
It was a risky thing to do; if 
a sea rolled over the main-deck 
now she would founder like a 
stone. But there was nothing 
else for it. The hands did 
not understand the proposed 
bailing, but they did know the 
value of prompt jettisoning of 
cargo. They were ready to 
work like inspired beavers. 

The boatswain’s mate and a 
couple of hands went below, 
and a minute later they were 
shouting frantically for the 
mate. Mr Carter dropped over 
the coaming and landed on the 
bags of nitrate which had been 
trimmed to a peak up to two 
feet below the level of the deck. 
Immediately afterwards he 
clambered swiftly out of the 
hatch and dashed aft toward 
the poop. 

“Captain Laughton! Cap- 
tain Laughton!” he yelled. 
“For God’s sake come below 
and see this ! ”’ 


a seaway, for with all the 
weight in the bottom of the 
ship she would be like a pen- 
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dulum and roll the masts out 


of herself. If the bags were 
stowed in the ordinary way the 
ship would be loaded down to 
ner marks before the lower hold 
was half full, so neither in the 
lower hold nor the ’tween decks 
is the lowest tier of bags taken 
out to the ship’s side. From the 
lower tier the cargo is sloped 
upward on both sides like the 
roof of a house, each successive 
tier being two bags in width 
short of the one beneath it. In 
this way the weight is raised, 
and it follows that when a 
nitrate ship is completely 
stowed there is, both in lower 
hold and ’tween deck, a con- 
siderable space between the 
cargo and the ship’s side. 
Captain Laughton dropped 
into the square of the 
Drumearn’s main-hatch and 
scrambled down the tiers of 
bags on the port side to where 
the boatswain’s mate was 
pointing with a trembling finger. 
Then he caught his breath 
sharply ; he could see a lot of 
daylight through his ship’s side. 
When she rolled to port the sea 
gushed into her; it was feet 
deep in the wing of the ’tween 
deck and draining from there 
down into the lower hold. 
There was a rent almost twenty 
feet long, and in places over a 
foot deep, where, close up under 
the main-deck, the shell plating 
had been torn away from the 
frames. It was a nasty sight. 
The gaunt ribs of frame-angles, 
two feet apart, only seemed 
to accentuate the dangerous 
nature of the opening as the 
water came swirling in between 
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them ; the broken, jagged edge 
of the half-inch shell plate was 
bent outward so that it was 
strange it had not been noticed 
from the deck. Probably no- 
body had looked over the side 
just there. But even in the 
first shock of discovery the 
thought passed through Cap- 
tain Laughton’s mind that at 
least this was better than a 
hole in the ship’s bottom. One 
could do something with this. 
To the astonishment of the 
mate, who thought the shock 
had suddenly turned him mad, 
he burst out laughing. And 
his ship sinking beneath him ! 

“The devil you know is a 
long way better than the devil 
you don’t know,” he cried 
cheerily. ‘‘Take that sour 
look off your ugly dial and get 
busy. You can’t get the cargo 
overboard quick enough. Take 
it all off the port side; we’ll 
list her over to starboard as far 
as is safe. In the meantime, 
I'll get hold of the sailmaker 
and try to stop some of this 
water coming in.”’ 

A gang of men was already 
down in the square of the hatch 
ready to commence work. Each 
bag of nitrate weighed over 
400 Ib. In Iquique the whole 
of the cargo was stowed by one 
man, but he was an aristocrat 
amongst stevedores. The ship’s 
boat went ashore for him every 
morning and he came off dressed 
like a figure in a fashion plate, 
and issuing orders to the boat’s 
crew as if he were a king. In 
a secluded spot near the poop 
he changed and reappeared 
clad in shorts and thick woollen 
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shirt. With an empty sack 
doubled up to form a protection 
for his head he started work. 
Once he had built a stack in 
the bottom hold in the way of 
the hatch he carried every bag 
and threw it over his head on 
to the exact spot in which he 
wished it to lie. He never 
required to touch it again. He 
could carry and stow two hun- 
dred tons a day and was 
reputed to receive a fabulous 
salary. How he earned it, and 
what manner of a man he was, 
the crew of the Drumearn was 
now about to discover. 

It took two of them to lift 
the end of a bag and another 
to put a strop round it. The 
cargo was beginning to solidify ; 
many of the bags were stuck 
together and a crowbar was 
frequently required to prise 
them apart. The men strained 
and sweated; their muscles 
ached and their backs were 
like to break ; in less than half 
an hour they were dead-beat. 
But cold fear—fear of the 
water-logged vessel foundering 
beneath their feet—spurred 
them on and brought out latent 
strength. And if they paused 
for more than a minute a 
great spurt of water through 
the open gash in the ship’s 
side set them working fever- 
ishly again. That was what 
they were fighting; they had 
to get a weight of nitrate 
out of the hold greater than the 
weight of water that poured 
into it. It was a race. Before 


long a constant stream of bags 
was going up through the 
hatch. The falls were led to the 


barrels of the winch on each 
side of the donkey-house. Up 
came the bag on the midship 
fall; its weight was transferred 
to the one led through the iron 
gin - block half-way out the 
mainyard, and it was lowered 
to the edge of the deck; ‘the 
strop was taken off, and, there 
being no bulwark to impede 
it, it was pushed into the sea, 
As the ship gradually listed 
over to starboard the sliding 
overboard of the bags became 
easier. 

About noon the captain and 
sailmaker appeared in the 
*tween deck. They had cut 
up an old lower topgallantsail 
and proceeded to reeve the 
canvas in and out amongst the 
naked frames in the way of the 
gash. It was only a temporary 
expedient, but it checked the 
flow of water. It had a good 
moral effect, too; the toiling 
men could no longer see day- 
light through the hull nor hear 
the swish of the sea as it 
washed up the side. During 
the afternoon they started to 
jettison cargo from the after- 
hatch also. 

That evening Captain Laugh- 
ton, well content, walked the 
poop, smoking a cigar. ‘The 
Drumearn was floating higher 
in the water and had been 
listed over to starboard 80 
far that the sea no longer 
reached up to the hole on the 
port side. Everything now 
depended on the weather, but 
the wind continued light and 
the glass was high; it looked 
as if an anti-cyclone had set 
in. With a fervent prayer for 
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its continuance the captain 
lay down on his settee and 
slept like a log. 

Early next day, the ’tween 
deck hatches being clear so 
that it was possible to get down 
into the lower holds, he decided 
it was time to start bailing. He 
had made very efficient prepara- 
tions for it. He and the boat- 
swain had been busy fitting wire 
rope slings to empty salt-beef 
barrels, round which they had 
worked rope fenders to prevent 
the barrels from being stove 
in when they swung against the 
coamings of the hatches. The 
tween deck hatch covers were 
removed and the mate, armed 
with a lantern, descended into 
the dark cavern of the lower 
hold. Immediately he heard 
the swish of water, accentuated 
by the hollowness of the great 
half-empty cavity. He made 
his way down the sloping tiers 
of bags to find that a brown 
mass of mixed nitrate and 
water was surging to and fro 
between the cargo and the 
ship’s side. It had all run 
over to starboard through the 
bilges and was helping to pre- 
serve the list. The mate 
shuddered; the murky pool 
looked both deep and menacing. 

An empty barrel darkened the 
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square of the hatch and was 
lowered into the hold at the 
end of a fall. Two of the hands 
guided it to the water, canted it 
over on its side, then shouted 
to hoist away. Spilling a 
fraction of its contents on the 
way it swayed upward and 
passed safely out of the hatch- 
way. Two seamen seized it 
and emptied it on to the sloping 
deck ; the evil-looking mixture 
ran down into the sea. Each 
barrel, when full, weighed 
nearly a ton, and between the 
two hatches they were soon 
getting out something like forty 
tons in an hour. 

By the time the third barrel 
had gone up out of the hold 
the mate felt like hiding him- 
self among the bags. He 
blushed when he thought about 
the cocksure idiot he had been. 
This was not the first time he 
had been bluffed by one of the 
old man’s seemingly old- 
fashioned proposals, but, by 
heavens! it would be the last. 
He was not above taking a 
lesson. 

** As soon as I get below I'll 
get hold of a card, write on it 
‘Mr James Carter, B.F.,’ and 
stick it up at the foot of my 
bunk for a warning,’”’ he said 
to himself. 


VI. 


Some of the hands could now 
be spared from the holds to get 
the wreckage aloft cleared up, 
but a full week had elapsed 
since the disaster before the 
Drumearn was really sailing 


again. Then she was a weird 
sight. She had a heavy list to 
starboard. She had no head- 
sails, there was no jibboom 
they could set jibs from. By 
superhuman efforts they had 
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got the foreyard aloft again 
and the foresail set on it. That 
sail was the highest on the fore- 
mast, the lower topsail was the 
highest on the main, the upper 
topsail on the mizzen. The 
jigger-mast being intact both 
gaff topsail and spanker were 
set on it; she carried a lot of 
weather helm. Though the 
gash in the port side had been 
lifted clear of the sea she was 
still making water, showing 
she had been badly strained ; 
but down in the bilges it was 
purer, the pumps had begun to 
lift it again. There was little 
immediate danger if the weather 
remained fine ; if a gale sprung 
up... 

Observations showed that 
Po-+ Stanley in the Falkland 
Islands was bearing west-north- 
west and distant about three 
hundred miles. No sooner had 
the Drumearn’s head been 
pointed in that direction, and 
her yards trimmed for the new 
course, than the breeze fell 
away, and for a few hours there 
was a dead calm during which 
the vessel rolled to an oily 
swell. Then the wind came 
away from the north-west, 
almost a dead muzzler. The 
captain decided to make as 
much northing as possible and 
stood towards the north-east on 
the port tack, incidentally rais- 
ing the gash in the hull still 
farther out of the water. For 
the safety of all on board 
he felt that he had to make 
for Port Stanley—the common 
refuge for lame ducks beaten 
in the struggle with the angry 
waters of the Horn—but he 
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did not like the idea. Once his 
vessel reached there, or indeed 
any civilised port, he very mueh 
feared she would never gail 
again. In the absence of g 
graving dock where she could 
be properly repaired the sur. 
veyors would probably con- 
demn her as being quite 
unseaworthy. 

The breeze freshened and 
she was making five knots, 
Captain Laughton stood by the 
weather jigger rigging and re- 
joiced in her gallant sailing, 
The fact that she was a cripple 
did not diminish his love for 
her. He had cherished, and 
given faithful service to, every 
vessel he had ever sailed in, 
but there was an overpowering 
reason why he did not want to 
lose the Drumearn, apart alto- 
gether from the stigma with 
which every shipmaster, blame- 
less or not, feels himself branded 
when he loses a ship. She 
was the only big vessel he had 
ever been in, the only big vessel 
his owners possessed. He had 
served his apprenticeship in 
a wooden rig, a Newfound- 
lander carrying salt across the 
Atlantic and salt fish home- 
ward. From her he had gone 
on to small barques. The last 
one he commanded was 700 
tons; then his owners, greatly 
daring, had launched out with 
the Drumearn, 2500 tons net 
register, and entrusted her to 
him. Of course, he could not 
blame any surveyor for con- 
demning her, for besides the 
great hole in her side she must 
be badly strained ; but if only 
he could get her to England... 
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they would make a new ship of 
her there. The thought of her 
rusting in useless old age in 
the Falklands, or prolonging a 
miserable semi-active life as a 
coal hulk, was intolerable, dam- 
nable. He clenched his fists 
furiously. 

From the main-deck, where 
the crew was clearing up for 
the night, the sound of an 
altercation came to him. 

“The other way, blast ye! 
Coil a right-handed rope down 
right-handed, ye bleedin’ 
navvy 199 

The voice was the boat- 
swain’s and he was addressing 
a tall, raw-boned Scotsman 
called M‘Tavish who had been 
shipped in Iquique to replace 
an able seaman who had run 
away. M‘Tavish was not taking 
the rebuke lying down. He 
dropped the rope he was 


working at and advanced 
on the boatswain threaten- 
ingly. 


“ Ah’m no’ a navvy; ah’m 
a concrete mixer,” M‘Tavish 
growled indignantly. ‘* Ah’ve 
told ye that already, twice, an’ 
ah’ll no’ tell ye again. Next 
time .. .” 

“ Ye’re no sailor, anyway.” 

“No, an’ ah dinna want tae 
be one. God forbid!” 

Captain Laughton pricked 
up his ears. A concrete mixer ! 
Did this in some vague, un- 
definable way open up a new 
vista of hope ? 

‘Come up here, bo’s’un,”’ he 
called sharply. 

The boatswain ran up the lee 
ladder, crossed the poop and 
stood before the captain. 
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“What did that man say he 
was ? ”’ the latter asked. 

‘* A concrete mixer, sir. ’E 
ain’t no sailor, but it ain’t ’is 
fault, really. ’E ’ad a job on 
the railway out there buildin’ 
bridges with some civilised en- 
gineers, an’——”’ 

** Some what ? ” 

“* Civilised engineers, ’e says, 
sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Civilised! . .. oh, I see.” 

‘°K came down to Iquique 
for a ’oliday an’ got full up on 
pisco. Then somebody drugged 
’?im an’ ’e woke up aboard this 
packet when we was five miles 
out at sea. Shanghaied. ’E 
wants to get back to ’is job, 
sir; ’e don’t like bein’ aboard 
ere.” 

The captain looked around 
the damaged deck and up at 
the dilapidated masts, spars 
and sails. 

“TI don’t blame him,” he 
said candidly ; ‘‘ there are times 
when I hate it like hell myself.” 

He thought a good deal that 
night, and after breakfast sent 
for the mate. 

‘“‘ Take off the main-hatches 
and remove that canvas from 
the hole in her side, Mr Carter,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ When that’s done 
we'll have that man M‘Tavish 
below.” 

A quarter of an hour later 
the captain, the mate and 
M‘Tavish stood in the ’tween 
decks and blinked at the blue 
sky showing through the long 
jagged hole. The captain had 
not seen it since he stuffed the 
canvas into it, and it certainly 

did not improve with the re- 
newed acquaintanceship. 
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“Do you think that could 
be repaired with concrete? ” 
he asked M‘Tavish. 

The concrete mixer climbed 
the stringer bars and felt all 
round the frames and the 
ragged edges of the plate. 

“Ah believe it could,’ he 
said, “ bit ye wad need some 
thin iron rods tae reinforce the 
concrete an’ mak’ a frame tae 
pour the mixture intae.”’ 

‘* Would strands of wire rope 
set up tight round the frames 
and reverse frames not do?” 
Captain Laughton asked 
eagerly. 

Again M‘Tavish inspected 
the gash and its surrounding 
steelwork carefully. 

“Ah believe it wad,’ he 


said. ‘*Ye wad need a gey 
rich mixture, though.” 

“* Rich ? ”’ 

“ Aye; at most three tae 
one.”’ 

‘‘ Three to one what ? ” 

M‘Tavish looked at the cap- 
tain pityingly. He could hardly 
believe that an educated person, 
one set in authority over men, 
could be so ignorant. 

“Three o’ gravel and sand tae 
one o’ cement,’’ he explained. 

‘“‘ Oh, we would require gravel 
too ? ”’ 

“You must have gravel to 
make the mixture, sir,’ Mr 
Carter chimed in. 

“A hell of a lot you know 
about it,’”’ said Captain 
Laughton. 


Vil. 


It was when the Drumearn 
was about a hundred miles 
north - north-east of Port 
Stanley, and the wind had 
shifted into the west, that 
Captain Laughton first con- 
ceived the daring idea of sailing 
her all the way home to Fal- 
mouth. But not in her present 
state, for she would be passing 
through the North Atlantic in 
the dead of winter and he did 
not actually desire to commit 
suicide; by some means or 
other he would have to obtain 
cement and gravel. The wind 
freshened so that she was 
doing seven knots, and about 
half-past six in the second dog- 
watch the mate ventured to 
make a suggestion. 

“She would almost fetch 


Port Stanley on the other tack, 
sir,”? he said. 

The captain looked at him 
steadily. 

“Would you really like to 
see her on the other tack, Mr 
Carter ? ”’ he asked. 

A few days before the mate 
would have answered promptly, 
but something about the cap- 
tain’s demeanour suggested 
caution ; besides, when filling 
his pipe in his room after supper 
his eyes had rested on the card 
inscribed ‘‘ Mr James Carter, 
B.F.”” While he was still hesi- 


tating about his reply the 
boatswain came on the poop 
and addressed the captain. 
“There’s a deputation 0’ 
three A.B.’s, led by Murphy, 
wot would like to speak to 
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you, sir,” he said. ‘I don’t 
think they’re satisfied with the 
way the ship’s bein’ navigated, 
sir,” he added sarcastically. 

“Tl deputation them; I'll 
give that Murphy a clip over the 
earhole and a kick in the pants,” 
the mate exclaimed angrily. 

Captain Laughton could, 
when the occasion demanded, 
use his fists, or a belaying-pin, 
on a recalcitrant seaman as 
well as any Bluenose or Down- 
easter that ever sailed. This 
was not one of the occasions. 
He waved an arm. 

“All right, mister, leave 
them to me,” he said. ‘* Fetch 
them along, bo’s’un; I'll see 
them.” 

The deputation, led by able 
seaman Murphy, from Cork, 
shuffed on to the poop and 
hung about awkwardly. 

“ Well, men, what can I do 
for you?’ Captain Laughton 
said, with the bluff heartiness 
he could assume at times with 
no prejudice to his dignity. 

“Captin, sir, I’m speakin’ 
for all hands in the fo’c’sle, 
sir,” Murphy began, “ and it’s 
themselves that’s uneasy. They 
tought we would be sightin’ 
the Falkland Islands by now.” 

“Yes,”’ Captain Laughton 
said encouragingly. 

“ And themselves are sayin’, 
beggin’ your pardon, sir, that 
the packet’s unseaworthy. 
They say there’s a hole in her 
side an elephant could wriggle 
through and there’s not a boat 


on the skids. They’re fright- 
ened she’ll bursht up in the 
deep, sir.”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 
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‘‘ And they want your hon- 
our to promise you’ll head her 
for the nearest port at wance,”’ 
Murphy concluded with a rush. 

‘*T could make Port Stanley, 
in the Falkland Islands, if I 
went on the other tack now, 
and, of course, the safety of 
the valuable lives under my 
care is always my first con- 
sideration,’ the captain replied 
gravely. ‘‘ But I need hardly 
tell a proper sailorman like 
you, Murphy, that I can’t 
risk putting the ship on the 
starboard tack with a large 
hole in her port side.’’ 

“* That’s the God’s truth, sir,’’ 
the beaming Murphy replied 
promptly. 

** You will have noticed she’s 
getting a bit cranky,’”’ Captain 
Laughton suggested. 

““T have, sir,” said Murphy. 

He had not; nobody had. 

‘* The reason is, I think,”’ the 
captain went on conversa- 
tionally, “‘ that the cargo in 
the bottom of the hold is 
gradually melting so that she’s 
getting top-heavy even with 
the t’gallantmasts gone and a 
lot of cargo out of the ’tween 
decks. I’m afraid I’ll have to 
jettison some more. Now, if 
she was on the other tack and 
a sudden squall struck her and 
pushed her over till that hole 
went under water——”’ 

‘¢ She’d sink like a stone, sir,’’ 
said Murphy. 

For the next five minutes 
the captain talked as adroitly 
as a politician. During that 
time he had used a considerable 
number of words that meant 
absolutely nothing, but he had 
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the deputation in complete 
agreement with him. 

“T’ve never commanded a 
finer crew,’ he concluded. 
‘You men have had a hard 
week’s work and this being 
Saturday night I’ve told the 
steward to splice the main- 
brace at six bells.’ 

The deputation could hardly 
get down off the poop and along 
to the forecastle with the good 
news fast enough. Captain 
Laughton went below to remind 
the steward about an order to 
issue grog he had not, up till 
then, given. When the second 
mate came on to the poop to 
relieve Mr Carter at eight 
o’clock he found the mate 
fuming with indignation. 

“ Deputation !’’ he snorted. 
“TI would have scattered their 
deputation with the toe of my 
boot. But the old man talked 
to them like a_ benevolent, 
blooming father—then ordered 
them a tot of rum.”’ 

“Now, I wonder what the 
downy old bird is up to,” said 
Mr Grove. 

When the mate went down 
the companionway he found 
Captain Laughton sitting at 
the cabin table. On it was a 
decanter of whisky and two 
bottles of soda-water from the 
small stock that was reserved 
for entertaining pilots and other 
officials. There was also a box 
of cigars. 

“T think we have earned a 
drink too, Mr Carter,” the 
captain said. ‘ Sit down.” 

Their glasses filled, and their 
cigars drawing nicely, Captain 
Laughton became expansive. 


“‘ Between ourselves, mister,” 
he said, I don’t particularly 
want to get to Port Stanley. 
Man, the charges in there are 
exorbitant. Shipwrights get 
their pound a day and three 
bob an hour overtime, and they 
don’t perspire—not with work, 
anyway. They would take 
months to repair her—and 
that’s not the worst. The 
chances are the surveyors would 
say they couldn’t make her 
seaworthy ; they would take 
the cargo out of her and con- 
demn her. Now, if I could 
only get hold of enough cement 
and gravel I believe M‘Tavish 
could fix her up so that we 
could get her home.’’ 

“Well, why not make the 
entrance to Port William, stand 
off and on, and signal a mes- 
sage into Port Stanley that 
you want cement and gravel, 
sir.”’ 

“Do you think they would 
send it out ? No damned fear! 
They wouldn’t let a chance to 
make money like that slip, 
and I don’t blame _ them. 
‘Come inside and get it,’ they 
would say. Then, once inside, 
the surveyors would have me 
—as sure as hell’s a man- 
trap.” 

“But we've got to go in 
somewhere, sir.’’ 

‘* We'll see, we’ll see,’’? Cap- 
tain Laughton said evasively. 
‘6 Maybe we would have a better 
chance in one of those Brazilian 
ports. By the way, have you 
any cement left ? ’’ 

‘Not a pound, sir; I used 
the last of it on the limbers in 
Tquique.”’ 
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Viti. 


Captain Laughton had no 
intention of going into any 
port if he could help it. The 
Drumearn’s destination, known 
only to himself, was the barren 
island of Trinidad which, with 
the adjacent Martin Vaz rocks, 
lies just south of the twentieth 
parallel of south latitude. 
There, if anywhere in the south 
Atlantic, they were likely to 
meet other ships. Vessels 
bound to Rio and the ports of 
the Argentine made Trinidad ; 
ships bound out both round 
the Horn and the Cape sighted 
it for the purpose of rating 
their chronometers ; it lay al- 
most in the direct track of ships 
homeward bound by way of 
Cape Horn. Most of the sailing 
ship routes converged on it. 
Surely he would be able to 
cadge enough cement for his 
purpose. 

But they were likely to meet 
trouble before they reached 
the placid waters around Trini- 
dad. They had to pass the 
mouth of the Plate, notorious 
for its fierce pamperos, so Cap- 
tain Laughton decided to jet- 
tison a further two hundred 
tons of cargo. He had very 
cunningly prepared the crew 
for such an order and the men 
carried it out without a murmur. 
A pampero came. For the 
whole of one wild night it 
shrieked at them, causing them 
to shorten sail down to two 
lower topsails. It raised a sea 
which, in spite of the list and 
the canvas covering the hole, 


poured tons of water into the 
hold. There were moments 
during that night when even 
the stout-hearted captain 
wished that his vessel was 
lying safely in Port Stanley— 
even if she was at the mercy of 
the surveyors. 

The pampero was followed by 
a southerly wind which carried 
them close up to the vicinity 
of the south-east trades. The 
vessel was in much better trim 
for sailing now; with one of 
the spars they had salved, a 
bowsprit had been improvised 
and two jibs set on it. It was 
really heartening to watch her 
sailing. But for the great gash 
in her side the prospect of 
getting her safely home was 
excellent; it might take a 
long time—but they would get 
there. 

Trinidad was sighted and the 
Drumearn lay, hove-to, off it for 
three days. Passing ships were 
plentiful and their attention 
was easily attracted. From 
being hull down on the horizon 
they would alter course to have 
a closer look at the four- 
masted barque under. the 
curious-looking jury-rig. But, 
in. response to signals, they 
sent no cement; either they 
could not spare any or they 
did not wish to waste time in 
sending a boat with it. Event- 
ually, Captain Laughton or- 
dered the yards to be squared 
and the Drumearn stood away 
to the north. Day after day 
of leisurely sailing through the 
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trades followed—but still no 
cement was forthcoming. If, 
at a certain period in his 
career, the word ‘ frigates’ 
could have been found en- 
graved on Nelson’s heart, the 
word ‘cement’ would, just 
then, have certainly been found 
on Captain Laughton’s. 

One day when there was al- 
most a calm they had a stroke 
of luck. A Norwegian barque 
in ballast, bound round the 
Cape of Good Hope from Bahia, 
drifted close to them. Her 
ballast consisted of gravel, and 
she sent across her two life- 
boats loaded with it, also a 
barrel of cement. Next morn- 
ing M‘Tavish, ‘the useless 
article who was no bleedin’ 
sailorman,’”? became the man 
of the hour. Murphy, follow- 
ing a suggestion by Captain 
Laughton, became his principal 
assistant. The Irishman stirred 
the mixture in the wash-deck 
tub, which had been taken 
down into the ’tween deck, and 
handed up buckets of it to 
M‘Tavish who was perched up 
on the stringer bass. The 
concrete mixer filled in the 
spaces between three of the 
frames and made a beautiful 
job of it. Murphy was en- 
thusiastic and suddenly de- 
veloped an extreme optimism. 

‘* Give me and M‘Tavish ten 
more barrels of cement and 
we'll fix her so that she’ll fetch 
Falmouth,” he said in the 
forecastle that night. ‘ And, 
bedad, if she can’t make Fal- 
mouth she’ll make Queenstown, 
and that would be better.” 

Ten barrels! and the speak- 


ing of eleven ships had only 
produced one! Captain Laugh- 
ton was in despair. He could 
not accept the risk of crossing 
the North Atlantic at that time 
of the year; one night of a 
pampero had been enough ; the 
Drumearn would never last 
through a_ long - drawn - out 
winter gale. He began to talk 
about going into Pernambuco, 
hoping against hope that he 
would find there a merciful 
surveyor who would let him 
carry on the good work 
M‘Tavish had started. Ah, but 
there was the other damage. 
He groaned in bitterness of 
spirit. 

He had all hands with him 
now, and the next time they 
spoke a ship that could not 
give them cement there was 
gloom in cabin, half-deck, deck- 
house and forecastle. Mr Carter 
tried to be cheerful. 

“ Just outside Pernambuco 
is the focal point of the steam- 
boat trade routes, sir,” he said. 
“ Perhaps one of them——” 

“Steamboat!” Captain 
Laughton snorted with extreme 
scorn. 

He had never been in a 
steamboat; he had no inten- 
tion of ever going in a steam- 
boat; he did not believe any 
steamboat would stop her filthy 
engines long enough to send a 
barrel of cement across to an 
old windbag. 

One morning, as they were 
drawing in towards the Brazil- 
ian coast, the captain and mate 
sat at breakfast. Mr Grove 
poked his head inside the open 
cabin skylight and reported a 
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large ship almost right ahead 
and bearing down on them. 

“ All right; stand by to 
make the usual signals,’’ Cap- 
tain Laughton said rather 
wearily. 

He went up on to the poop 
and found bright-coloured flags 
lying on its well-oiled planks 
and eager apprentices standing 
by the signal halliards. Sea 
and sky were almost spotless 
in their blueness, for the trade 
wind had fallen light. It was 
some time before the stranger, 
close-hauled on the port tack 
and carrying a great cloud of 
canvas, got within signalling 
distance. Her flags announced 
that she was the Glen Rhinnes, 
Hamburg to San Francisco— 
all well. There was no need 
for the apprentices to make 
up the hoist meaning “ Have 
you any cement?’ for the 
flags had been tied together 
for over a fortnight. The gay 
string of bunting fluttered up 
to the gaff end and blew out 
lazily. A white pennant with 
a red ball in the centre of it— 
the code flag ‘ C.’—was hoisted 
aboard the Glen Rhinnes in 
response. The second mate 
made it out through the tele- 
scope before it was half-way up 
to the peak. 

“He says ‘ Yes,’ sir,’ he 
cried. 
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“H’m! promising!’ Cap- 
tain Laughton commented, not 
easily stirred to enthusiasm 
after his many disappointments. 

“ He’s putting up another 
hoist, sir,’? Mr Grove continued. 

“Good! read it!” said the 
captain. 

The second mate deciphered 
the flags of the hoist ; the mate 
flipped over the leaves of the 
signal-book. 

“Well, what is it?” the 
captain demanded impatiently. 

“Two thousand tons!” the 
mate shouted. 

‘* Holy sailors ! ’’ the captain 
eried,; “he must be loaded 
with the damned stuff! ”’ 

“‘ He would be, sir, of course 
—Hamburg to ’Frisco,’’ Mr 
Carter remarked. 

“ He’s going to give it to 
us, sir! he’s backing his main- 
yard!” the second mate 
shouted in a voice that trembled 
with excitement. 


When the delighted under- 
writers were dishing out re- 
wards—a gold watch to the 
captain, a silver watch to the 
mate, a pair of binoculars to 
the second mate—M‘Tavish was 
not forgotten. A cable to Chile 
elicited the reply that his job 
was still open: the under- 
writers paid his passage back 
to Iquique. 
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THAT CURSED COFFEE-STALL. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESOUE. 


HAVE you ever hopped? I 
do not mean the exercise of 
leaping on one or both legs, 
but of stripping the flowers of 
hops from Kent vines. 

I have, and after a time I 
found it not only painful to 
the fingers but drowsy to the 
senses. I wanted to join in 
the hop-harvest ; to mix with 
the queer population of pickers 
and so learn something of their 
lives. What I learned was 
sometimes surprising. 

It was startling, for instance, 
to discover that in every hop- 
garden there is a London 
money-lender working with his 
debtors. He applies for the 
job of hop-picker as do the 
other workers, receives free 
lodging and is paid according 
to his work. In this way he 
gains a healthy holiday without 
incurring expense, adds to his 
income and is able to keep an 
eye upon those gentlemen who 
owe him interest on a loan, and 
on pay-days he applies for it. 
Very clever. 

Among the pickers there are 
not only local workers, gypsies, 
and a large number of the in- 
habitants of East London, but 
also a peppering of artists, ex- 
soldiers and other unusual types 
who have failed to find regular 
work and seek a paid summer 
holiday in the open air. 
Families travel down from 
London, and the parents take 
charge in turn. Mother comes 


first while father pursues hig 
vocation in London, then she 
goes home and he comes down 
for his holiday. 

There is an enormous dif- 
ference in the housing supplied 
by the owners of the hop- 
gardens. There are model huts, 
floored with strong boards and 
built above the level of the 
ground, so that they are always 
snug and dry, with partitions 
or curtained cubicles to accom- 
modate several members of 
one family. Even a cooking- 
stove and copper are provided. 
Then there are torn tents 
pitched in exposed places, and 
not even a ground-sheet is sup- 
plied, so that their occupants 
are camping in a sea of mud 
in bad weather. The gypsies 
really come off best, because, 
like snails, they carry their 
cosy caravans with them. 

Some of the farmers or 
owners of hop-gardens provide 
communal kitchens, where the 
pickers can cook their own 
meals; and many tradesmen 
drive out to supply popular 
provisions. There is always a 
kipper king, a sausage vendor, 
@ grocery and dry goods pur- 
veyor, and the inevitable and 
much-beloved ice-cream mer- 
chant. But even so, in the 
height of the season the supply 
of food is nothing like equal 
to the demand, and voluntary 
canteens are very necessary and, 
when supplied, very popular. 
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Last year I was staying in 
an old Kent manor - house 
owned by a diminutive Lady 
Bountiful, who pitied the plight 
of the ill-served hop-pickers in 
her neighbourhood and decided 
to run a canteen for them. She 
is an incurably romantic little 
lady, and even when she picks 
rose petals for her pot-pourri 
must always wear a picture 
frock, a sun-bonnet, a frilly 
muslin apron, and carry the 
daintiest of fancy baskets; so 
that, of course, the ordinary 
form of canteen did not appeal 
to her in the least. No, she 
would hire one of those pic- 
turesque coffee-stalls on wheels 
that she had seen in Piccadilly, 
have it towed down from 
London and preside over it 
herself. When we laughed at 
her whim and told her that it 
would cost the earth, she 
pleaded with big eyes that it 
was really an extremely prac- 
tical idea, because a coffee- 
stall on wheels was equipped 
with its own furnace, cups, 
saucers and cooking apparatus, 
and also it could be moved 
from one hop-garden to another. 
She then proceeded to explain 
to me that the profits of the 
coffee-stall (even though she 
intended to ask only half the 
market price for her goods) 
would more than recoup her 
for its hire and for the general 
outlay on provisions. 

No sooner had this idea 
entered her head than she 
tripped out to the garage to 
interview her chauffeur. He 
should drive up to London in 
the Rolls-Royce and tow the 
coffee-stall down to Kent. 
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Here she met with her first 
obstruction. Davis, the stolid 
chauffeur who had originally 
been an old stable servant of 
the family, was polishing the 
enamel of his beloved car, 
hissing to it soothingly the 
while as though it were a 
sensitive mare. When his mis- 
tress told him of her plan and 
of his proposed part in it, he 
stopped work and stared at 
her silently with goggling eyes 
and dropping lower lip. For 
some moments her suggestion 
totally deprived him of speech, 
but finally he spoke— 

“Take the Rolls up ter 
London ter tow back one of 
them coffee-stalls, Miss? Why, 
a gimerack thing like that 
wouldn’t stay on the road a 
minnit—it’d come crashin’ inter 
the back o’ the car and knock 
off all ’er enamel. Please 
don’t arsk me ter do a thing 
like that, Miss! I ’aven’t the 
’eart an’ I ’aven’t the courage. 
Ef you'll excuse me, Miss, I’ll 
be gettin’ on with me work,” 
and he seized a leather and 
resumed the polishing of his 
shining car, every muscle of 
his back stiff with disapproval 
and his bat-ears scarlet with 
indignation. 

The little Lady Bountiful 
tried all her arts of persuasion 
upon him, but Davis continued 
to hiss and to polish. Finally, 
she stamped her little foot and 
exclaimed— 

“ Davis! it’s for those poor 
hoppers. I want to cook them 
nice hot meals—I thought you’d 
help me to make them more 
comfortable.” 

Davis continued to hiss like 
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a nest of infuriated serpents, 
and polished more energetic- 
ally than ever. 

“Very well, Davis ’”’—her 
voice lost its petulant tone 
and descended to wheedling— 
“‘T won’t ask you to fetch the 
coffee-stall with the Rolls. But 
I do think that you might 
make some suggestion.”’ 

The hissing and the rubbing 
ceased, and, now that he had 
gained his point, Davis could 
trust himself to turn round 
and face those dark pleading 
eyes which had broken down 
his defences since their owner 
was but a tiny child. Grown 
old in the service of her family, 
he had long since learned that 
if he were to keep firm his 
resolution when Miss Lavender 
asked for something he must 
at all costs avoid looking at 
her. Now he stood at atten- 
tion and faced her. 

“ Ef I was you, Miss, I’d ’ire 
them brothers ’Iggins wot owns 
the garridge in the village to 
drive up to London and fetch 
your coffee-stall. Their cars 
won’t come to no ’urt whatever 
’appens, for they ain’t got no 
enamel left.”’ 

“ Splendid, Davis. I knew 
you’d make some brilliant sug- 
gestion in the end. Thank 
you, Davis. Will you please 
arrange it all for next week ? ”’ 

His precious Rolls-Royce safe, 
Davis did not care what trouble 
he took to humour his young 
mistress’s latest caprice, and 
she danced back to the house 
satisfied. 

The rest of the week was 
spent in a swirl of preparations. 
The local baker was com- 


manded to produce a mags of 
sandwich loaves, heavy pud- 
ding cake (beloved of the 
hoppers) and hundredweights 
of potatoes baked in their 
skins. The pork butcher wag 
ordered to supply skeins of 
sausages, slabs of cooked ham 
and lumps of raw bacon; the 
Manor kitchen would provide 
cooking utensils, &c., and the 
dairy of the Home Farm would 
be drawn upon for milk, butter 
and eggs. Miss Lavender’s 
maid was hard at work making 
pretty aprons for her mistress ; 
and Madame Rosalie, of Bond 
Street, London, was commis- 
sioned to design a picturesque 
but practical frock for the 
Lady of the Manor to wear 
when presiding over her coffee- 
stall. 

We all awaited the arrival 
of that coffee-stall with im- 
patience, and, during dinner 
on the following Monday even- 
ing, the butler entered the 
dining-room with his usual 
pomp and ceremony, but with 
a curious flicker of light in his 
eyes which I instantly re- 
marked. He walked sedately 
up to the tall, carved chair at 
the head of the table where 
his mistress was seated clad 
in a yellow gown reminiscent 
of Old Spain with a camellia 
tucked into her knot of dark 
hair, and thus addressed her— 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Miss, but the 
brothers *Iggins ’as arrived.” 

“With the coffee - stall?” 
squeaked the little lady, jump- 
ing to her feet. 

‘6 With wot’s left of it, Miss, 
so I understand,’’ replied the 
butler gravely. 
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“ With what is left of it?” 
almost screamed the Lady of 
the Manor, and brushing past 
the butler she ran out into the 
hall calling to me to follow her. 

We found two red-faced, 
sweating young men, their 
clothes white with dust and 
their hands black with grease. 
Their appearance struck the 
mistress of the house into 
apprehensive silence. 

“We ’ope you'll forgive us, 
Miss, intruding at this hour 
and in this condition,’ apolo- 
gised the elder Higgins, “ but 
our orders was to report the 
day’s doin’s direct to you on 
arrival.” 

“ Of course, of course. You 
did quite right,’? Miss Lavender 
reassured them. ‘ But what 
has happened ? Where is the 
coffee-stall ? ’’ 

The brothers Higgins looked 
at each other nervously, and 
then Higgins the Younger took 
up the tale. 

“We got the coffee-stall, 
Miss, from a chap in Kenning- 
ton early this mornin’, and we 
fixed it on to the back of our 
old Austin, an’ it looked all 
right. Then orf we started 
through. them tram - lines— 
‘undreds of miles of ’em there 
seems to be before you get out 
of London. We ’ad some 
orrible skids, an’ the bloomin’ 
coffee-stall—if you’ll excuse me, 
Miss, but if you knew all that 
we’d been through you’d con- 
sider that langwidge mild— 
kept crashin’ inter the back of 
the car every time we ’ad to 
slow down. Twice, while 
turnin’ a corner, it swung 
round and a’most met the 
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bonnet o’ the car, and the 
rattlin’ of all the fixin’s inside 
made a row like an ’undred 
dawgs runnin’ along with tin 
kettles tied to their tails. We 
caused some larfter along the 
road, at any rate. 

“We went as slow as we 
could, but even so I’m afraid 
that coffee-stall is more or 
less in bits—shook ter pieces 
it was, an’ it’ll need a car- 
penter before you c’n use it. 
But we did our best, Miss, that 
we really did, an’ it took us 
four hours to make a one-hour 
trip.’’ 

Miss Lavender, whose expres- 
sive face it was amusing to 
watch during this disastrous re- 
cital, sympathised kindly with 
the brothers Higgins, and hur- 
riedly refusing their offer to 
show her what remained of the 
coffee-stall, on the excuse that 
she had left guests in the dining- 
room, rang the bell for the 
butler, and told him to refresh 
the brothers suitably before 
allowing them to depart. She 
then thanked them very prettily 
for their services, and, with a 
pleading glance from the cele- 
brated eyes, said she was sure 
that they would see to the 
swift repair of the coffee-stall 
in order that she might be 
able to use it, at latest, on the 
day after tomorrow. ‘ Those 
poor hoppers, you know... 


so hungry ...I1 promised 
them I’d come. . . . One can’t 
let them down .. .,” and she 


drifted back to the dining- 
room with one last conquering 
glance over her shoulder from 
those useful eyes. 

They had their usual effect ; 
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for the village carpenter, urged 
and assisted by the brothers 
Higgins, repaired the shattered 
coffee-stall, which was brought 
in triumph to the Manor thirty- 
six hours later. It looked very 
picturesque standing in the 
drive, and the little Lady was 
enchanted with its appearance 
and danced round it delight- 
edly. Early in the morning 
she had been attired in the 
frock designed for the occasion, 
a sprigged lilac print with a 
fichu and apron of frilled muslin. 
We were all called out to 
admire the new—but so prac- 
tical—toy, and my sister-in- 
law and I were roped in as 
assistant saleswomen for the 
first shift, and went to borrow 
aprons from the cook. 

In the meanwhile, the only 
male guest staying at the 
Manor made a few practical 
suggestions. It might be well, 
he hinted gently, to find out 
if the cooking-stove inside the 
coffee-stall were in working 
order, and if there were a 
sufficient supply of fuel. Also 
he suggested that perhaps the 
coffee-urn and copper provided 
might not be too clean. This 
fired the enthusiasm of the 
brothers Higgins and Miss 
Lavender’s maid. Finding no 
coke nor wood in the coffee- 
stall, the brothers instantly 
rushed towards the kitchen 
premises for fuel and matches 
to experiment with the stove, 
while the maid entered the 
van to examine the urn and 
copper, both of which were 
found to be filthy and coated 
with grease. 

The butler and parlour-maid 


were summoned, and, with ex- 
pressions of supercilious dis. 
gust, heaved out the heayy 
um and copper and carried 
them off to be cleansed. The 
brothers Higgins then returned 
and proceeded to light the 
stove. 

All this time tradesmen of 
every description were arriving 
in vans, on push-bikes and 
motor-cycles, bringing provi- 
sions. These they piled into 
the ancient car which was to 
tow the coffee-stall, the van 
itself being too full of excitable 
Higginses making their little 
hell, to be available at that 
moment for stores. 

My three little nieces, who 
were also guests at the Manor, 
were suddenly discovered, 
wreathed in scarves and gar- 
lands of sausages, dancing a 
‘ pig-dance ’ on the lawn. Their 
Nanny rushed at them, un- 
wound the festoons of sausages, 
spanked the children’s tails 
with them and then carried 
them to safety. 

The Male Guest was seen 
glancing at his wrist-watch. 
He then approached his hostess. 

“Did I not hear you tell 
your secretary to inform the 
hop-pickers that you would 
serve them a hot dinner at 
twelve noon today?” he in- 
quired of her courteously. 

“ Yes!” she answered with 
a radiant smile, “and here’s 
the menu and price-list which 
I’ve thought out myself. I’m 
going to give them poached 
eggs and bacon, fried sausages, 
baked potatoes, ham sand- 
wiches, tea, coffee .. .” 

“Forgive me,’’ interrupted 
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the M.G. gently, “but if you 
are to keep your promise you 
will have to start at once and 
eook very quickly when you 
get there. I make it eleven 
o'clock already.’’ 

A horrified squeak from the 
little Lady. ‘‘ And we have 
got at least a mile to drive 
to the hop-garden!” she ex- 
claimed agitatedly. ‘‘ Get in, 
everybody. Where is Davis ? 
He’s got to drive us, as the 
Mr Higginses have work to do 
at the garage. Oh, where is 
Davis? DaAvis-s-s-ss! Ring 
the alarm bell at the gate, 
somebody.’’ 

Davis appeared in answer to 
the deafening clamour of the 
alarm bell, not looking very 
amiable. He glanced over the 
coffee-stall with a scornful eye 
as though it were a horse with 
staggers, or spavines, or foot- 
and-mouth disease, and then 
uttered— 

“ You wants me ter tow that, 
Miss ? ” 

“ But, of course, Davis, we 
decided all that long ago. We 
must start, we are very late,’’ 
urged little Miss Lavender. 

“T won’t take the responsi- 
bility of drivin’ you ladies in 
that rattle-trap car with all 
them prowissins an’ towin’ 
that wan unless there’s some- 
one on the wan to control the 
brake,”’ he stated firmly. 

“That should be easy. 
Where is the brake?” I in- 
quired. 

He cocked a casual thumb 
in the direction of the roof of 
the van, and then for the first 
time I noticed a tiny iron 
platform up in the air and a 
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long hand-brake beside it. I 
looked at Davis in dismay, 
and I am afraid I detected the 
ghost of a derisive smile just 
disappearing from the corner 
of his mouth. The little Lady 
was looking hopefully in my 
direction. 

“‘ Darling ! you are so brave, 
and such a splendid driver, 
that I’m sure you’d manage 
that brake beautifully. I’m 
afraid I’m a terrible coward— 
and you see I’m so litile, and 
these ridiculous hands and arms 
(displaying the small white 
jewelled things for our in- 
spection) would be quite use- 
less to pull that great iron 
stick ! ’ 

‘Jean is a much better 
driver — and mechanic — than 
I,’’ I said treacherously, looking 
at my sister-in-law, “‘ and she’s 
smaller and lighter than I am, 
so that if she forgets to put 
on the brake when the car 
slows down and the van runs 
into it, she will be a far less 
heavy weight shooting on top 
of you all.” 

Jean shot an appreciative 
glance of her very blue eyes in 
my direction and said gently— 

“But I am the mother of 
three children.’’ 

The children, who had been 
capering round the van; ecs- 
tatically hugging their ribs and 
turning occasional somersaults 
upon the lawn in joyous ex- 
pectation of they knew not 
what, now yelled with one 
voice— 

“Mummy! Mummy! Yow 
climb up! Doclimb up! May 
we climb up ?”’ 

The prospect of that ‘ climb- 
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ing up’ was deterring the 
adventurous spirits of their 
mother and aunt, who had 
seen the iron footholds placed 
at intervals on the side of the 
van to reach that airy plat- 
form on its roof, and funked 
the ascent which would have 
to be made above the heads of 
the butler, Davis, the brothers 
Higgins, not to mention the 
assembled domestic and other 
females. The M.G. I did not 
fear, for, being my property, 
he had nothing to learn about 
my wardrobe. I now caught 
his awful eye, which twinkled 
dangerously. 

“T wish I’d put on my 
beach pyjamas,’”’ I muttered 
to him under my breath, but 
not so softly, apparently, but 
that the elder Higgins over- 
heard me. At last he realised 
the cause of our reluctance, 
and, being a chivalrous youth, 
at once volunteered to leave 
the garage work to the care 
of his brother, and himself 
manage the brake. He climbed 
up to the iron perch amid the 
grateful plaudits of the crowd. 

“Do you think it’s safe, 
Miss, to tow the van with that 
fire burnin’ inside it?” he 
asked Miss Lavender, who was 
just skipping into the car. She 
stepped back on to the drive 
and turned supplicating eyes 
upon Higgins Junior. 

* No, I suppose it might be 
dangerous,’”’ she agreed dis- 
tractedly. “Oh, dear Mr 
Higgins-the-Younger, couldn’t 
you get inside and guard the 
fire q ”? 

If anyone else had asked 
this favour of him, Higgins 


Junior would certainly have 
pointed out the impossibility 
of the two garage proprietors 
being absent at the same time 
during the summer season ; but 
he was young and impression- 
able, and the epithet ‘ dear,’ 
coupled with a glance of those 
all-conquering eyes, proved too 
much for him. Into the van 
he got, and— at last — we 
started, cheered to the echo 
by my small nieces. 

Our progress down the long 
straight drive was jerky but 
otherwise uneventful, though 
when we turned a sharp angle 
into the main road I think 
we all felt a bit anxious. Davis 
had, of course, slowed down, 
and the elder Higgins jammed 
on his brake. But apparently 
the coffee-stall had not been 
used for some time, and the 
brake was so stiff and rusty 
that once it was put on the 
poor man could not release it 
again—this fact we learned 
later. 

Davis accelerated his engine, 
which roared, but the car 
moved not an inch. He tried 
again, but unsuccessfully. 
Then it occurred to me that 
it must be the van behind 
acting as a brake, and I looked 
through the window in the 
back of the hood to see the 
elder Higgins purple in the 
face with his effort to make us 
hear of his predicament. Ap- 
prised of this, Davis stopped 
his engine, got out, heard the 
complaint, produced an oil-can 
and eased the brake. Then 
once more we proceeded on 
our way. 

About five minutes later our 
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attention was again arrested, 
this time by a heavy thud on 
the hood. I thought at once 
that the object on the roof 
must be the elder Higgins 
himself ; but no, it proved to 
be only his boot. Failing in 
every other way to attract our 
notice, he had cleverly managed 
to kick off a boot and direct 
its flight on to the hood of the 
car. 

“Oh, what is it now, Mr 
Higgins ? ’’ cried Miss Lavender 
despairingly ; ‘‘ we shall never 
get to the hop-gardens ! ”’ 

“7’m sorry, Miss,’’ retorted 
Higgins Senior, ‘ but flesh and 
blood can’t stand the ’eat from 
this chimney. Per’aps you 
didn’t notice, Miss, that it’s 
just be’ind my ’ead, an’ I’m 
bein’ smoked like an’ ’erring 
up ’ere. My brother, inside, 
’e don’t care if ’e roast me to 
death—the garridge an’ all that 
therin is’ll be ’is if anythin’ 
happens to me, so ’e goes on 
pilin’ up fuel on that d—— 
stove——”’ 

“Oh, poor Mr Higgins!” 
sympathised the little Lady. 
“Look! Put this saucepan lid 
on the top of the chimney and 
that will protect you beauti- 
fully.” 

Miss Lavender’s maid de- 
tached a saucepan lid from 
among the chattels and pro- 
visions, and Davis handed it 
up to the half-cooked young 
man, who placed it on the 
top of the chimney. He then 
plaintively asked for his boot, 
and, when it was restored to 
him and again in place, once 
more we started on our way. 

We had covered perhaps a 
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hundred yards when something 
whizzed past the windows and 
rolled in front. It was an 
enormous black kettle. 

Davis stopped the engine, 
and was commanded by his 
exasperated mistress to inquire 
why Higgins Junior inside the 
van—for it could’only be he— 
had suddenly gone mad and 
was flinging useful kettles 
about. 

Davis returned, accompanied 
by the younger Higgins, who 
was really a pitiable sight; 
his face, begrimed with smuts, 
was streaming with sweat and 
his eyes with tears. ‘It’s the 
stove, Miss,’”? he explained in 
gasps. ‘It’s suddenly started 
smokin’ somethin’ ’orrible. I 
can’t breathe inside there, it’s 
that thick with smoke. It was 
all right at first, but now the 
devil seems to ’ave got into it.”’ 

Suddenly I caught Jean’s 
glinting blue eye, and simul- 
taneously we both collapsed. 

“The saucepan lid!” I 
choked. 

**Do you think it’s that?” 
asked the originator of the 
bright idea, looking at us 
in concern. ‘'Oh, poor Mr 
Higgins -the- Younger, I’m 
afraid it’s my fault. Your 
brother said he was being 
broiled alive on the roof by 
the chimney just behind his 
ear, so I gave him a saucepan 
lid to cover it in.’’ 

Luckily, the brothers Higgins 
possessed a sense of humour, 
so did not come to blows. 
Higgins Junior damped down 
the fire; Higgins Senior took 
off the lid and we propped a 
leather cushion between him 
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and the chimney, and once 
more drove on. 

Arrived at last at the selected 
hop-garden, we were received 
with yells of mocking laughter 
by way of welcome from the 
hop-pickers. 

“ "Ere it comes ! ”’ 

“¢ On’y a ’our lite!” 

‘¢ Jus’ in time ter refresh us 
wiv the sight of it before we 
starts work agen !”’ 

“ Got some cike, Miss ? ”’ 

“ Give us er cup-er cawfee, 
mother. We’ve ’ad our grub, 
but that’ll wash it dahn.” 

‘* Look at ’er swank dress ! 
Jus’ the thing fer ’oppin’—yer 
don’t get ’arf mucky at that 
job. Well, she’s a bit of orl 
rite ter look at, ain’t she?” 
(referring to the Lady of the 
Manor, who was smiling graci- 
ously at the unwashen crowd, 
while Davis and the brothers 
Higgins battled with the side 
of the coffee-stall, which was 
supposed to let down and form 
@ counter). 

Long before they succeeded 
in unscrewing the bolts the 
crowd had straggled back to 
work, taking for their evening 
meal a few odd sausages and 
slabs of cake which Jean and 
I and Miss Lavender’s maid 
sold them hurriedly, as Miss 
Lavender had promised to 
visit another hop-garden that 
evening to avoid jealousy. The 
fire, thanks to the energetic 
damping-down of the martyred 
younger Higgins, had gone out, 
so that the few thirsty men 
who had asked for coffee did 
not get it. 

There was nothing left to 
do but to lock up the coffee- 


stall and go back to the Manor 
for luncheon, which we ajj 
thankfully did after the Higging 
brothers had been given orders 
to see that the van was placed 
in the new hop-garden before 
six o’clock that evening. 

‘‘ And we really must be all 
ready to serve the pickers the 
moment they stop work. Pune- 
tuality is most important to 
these poor people,’’ Miss Laven- 
der admonished us severely 
during luncheon. 

“ Perhaps we had better be 
there a full hour beforehand 
to boil the water and cut 
the sandwiches,’ I suggested. 
“Directly they are let loose 
they seem to be rather like 
the lions at the Zoo at feeding- 
time and don’t like waiting a 
moment.”’ 

‘A very good idea,” as- 
sented our hostess approvingly. 
‘‘T’m told that the hop-garden 
we are visiting tonight is worked 
by the roughest lot of pickers 
in the neighbourhood.”’ 

Even as she spoke the butler 
appeared to inform her that 
Sergeant Jones of the police 
was in the hall and would like 
to speak to her. Out she 
tripped, dragging me with her, 
and we found the burly ser- 
geant outside mopping a very 
red face. 

“ Excuse me, Miss,’”’ he said, 
“put ’avin’ ’eard that you 
hintend to ’ave your canteen 
tonight at ’Angman’s Corner, 
I make so bold as to adwise 
you to change your beat. I 
saw @ wan stationary near the 
public just there and hen- 
quired ’oose it wor, and was 
hinformed that it were the 
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property of the Lady of the 
Manor. Now, Miss, there’s 


some ugly customers among 
them ’oppers, gypsies and such- 
like, and don’t you go looking 
fer trouble. Ef yer went ter 
the Crossways you’d find a 
quiet lot.”’ 

“But, sergeant,’ protested 
Miss Lavender, ‘ it’s those very 
poor people I want to help! 
Surely if you were somewhere 
about, there couldn’t be any 
trouble ? They would have too 
much respect for the law, and 
you have so much influence 
here.” 

Sergeant Jones puffed and 
expanded. ‘* Well, that’s so, 
Miss, o’ course. Still, that wan 
is too near the public fer my 
likin’-—an’ w’en those ’oppers 
get full o’ drink” 

“But if they can get de- 
licious hot coffee from my stall 
they won’t want to go near the 
public - house,’”’ asserted Miss 
Lavender. ‘What you tell 
me just convinces me that 
it is my duty to go to that 
particular place, where quite 
obviously a quiet influence is 
needed.” 

“* Well, I don’t like it, Miss,”’ 
persisted the sergeant. ‘‘ Yer 
see, Miss, this Lunnon crowd 
don’t know yer as we of the 
neighbour’ood does.’’ 

“ But after tonight they will 
know me and, I hope, accept 
me as @ true friend,” the little 
Lady said firmly. ‘ But thank 
you for coming all the same, 
sergeant. Porteous (addressing 
the butler), please see that the 
sergeant has some refreshment 
before he leaves. Good after- 
noon, sergeant, and I am really 
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very much touched by your 
solicitude for the safety of poor 
little me.” She looked at him 
with a sweet appealing glance 
from below the second button 
of his tunic, and the sergeant 
was all confounded. 

Owing to much gentle prod- 
ding from the M.G., a master 
of transport and supply, we 
actually left the Manor that 
evening at a quarter to five 
and reached the new hop- 
garden at five o’clock, with a 
full hour before us in which to 
prepare our food supply. I 
did not much like the look of 
the site where the coffee-stall 
was placed, about a hundred 
yards from a small disreputable- 
looking inn and near a dried-up 
pond that had been used as a 
dumping-ground for old rusty 
tins and garbage of all kinds, 
which smelt evilly. However, 
it was quiet enough at that 
hour; only the usual crowd of 
inquisitive urchins gambolled 
round the van. 

We got out of the car, 
and Miss Lavender began to 
search in her little mauve bag 
for the key of the coffee-stall. 
Very soon the ground was 
strewn with a motley assort- 
ment of feminine objects: a 
powder-puff, lipstick, a tiny 
bottle of smelling-salts, much 
small change, a screw of acid 
drops from the village shop— 
“in case cooking makes us 
thirsty ’’—a scent-spray, some 
Eau-de-Cologne, a golden pen- 
cil and miniature notebook— 
‘for keeping account of sales, 
you know ”—but no key. 

‘¢ Oh, Janet ! ” she exclaimed, 
addressing her maid almost 
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tearfully, ‘‘I must have left 
it at home in my other 
bag. You remember that be- 
fore luncheon I told you the 
beige bag I had this morn- 
ing didn’t match my frock and 
that I should take my mauve 
one instead this evening? I 
thought I had _ transferred 
everything into it from the 
other bag, but I suppose I 
must have left that odious key 
in one of the inner pockets. 
Oh, how annoying! You must 
drive back quickly to the Manor 
with Davis—the beige bag is 
on my dressing-table, I think. 
And oh! do be very quick, 
Davis and Janet, because 
punctuality is so important to 
these poor hoppers ! ”’ 

I stifled all the damns that 
blasted up inside me, and Jean 
and I exchanged glances of 
despair. We knew that the 
journey to the Manor and the 
search for the key must take 
at least half an hour; we had 
already wasted ten minutes, 
and a crowd of ravening 
hoppers would be howling 
around us in fifty minutes’ 
time. That would leave us 
exactly twenty minutes in 
which to light the stove, boil 
the kettles and cut hundreds 
of sandwiches. And the mad- 
dening thing was that all the 
provisions and implements were 
close at hand, locked inside 
that cursed coffee-stall. There 
was nothing for it but to kick 
our heels in the field and 
inhale the perfume of refuse 
in the dried-up pond, making 
(if possible) cheerful conversa- 
tion the while. 


This we endeavoured to do, 
but presently I wandered of 
to a small grocery stall get 
up on the other side of the 
inn and had a talk with itg 
owner. He supplied me with 
the lid of a cardboard box and 
a bit of chalk, and with thege 
I made a rough list of the food 
that we could provide, and its 
price, to hang up outside the 
vah and so save discussion, 
The little itinerant grocer had 
himself suffered thefts and 
abuse from the hop-pickers, 
and was very gloomy. in hig 
prophecy of what was before 
us. As I turned away he 
hissed in my ear these con- 
solatory words— 

“Ef yer gets inter bad 
trouble, ma’am, I’ll try and 
get yer out of it.’’ I thanked 
him in a hollow voice and went 
to join the others. 

Jean, who adores children, 
was the centre of a small 
crowd of unwashen urchins, 
who were describing to her in 
Cockney slang their home life 
in the slums of London, which 
they found far more interesting 
and amusing than the hop- 
picking season in Kent. A 
few awed little girls were sniff- 
ing round Miss Lavender, obvi- 
ously taking greedy note of 
every detail of her dress and 
accessories, but refusing to be 
led into conversation. 

After what seemed inter- 
minable ages we heard the 
sound of an approaching car, 
and a very sulky Davis steered 
into our field with a haughty 
Janet sitting by his side. They 
had evidently had ‘ words’ on 
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the road, for now they were 
not on speaking terms. Miss 
Lavender scuttled up to the 
car, received the precious key, 
and all hands were immediately 
engaged in preparing the coffee- 
stall for action and finding 
provisions, cups and cutlery. 
Jean volunteered to manage 
the stove while we cut sand- 
wiches, but—it was discovered 
that there was no bread—— 

“Those MADDENING Hig- 
ginses!’’ almost shrieked the 
Lady of the Manor. ‘“ They 
had orders to call at the baker’s 
for two dozen sandwich loaves 
and to put them in the van. 
What are we to do now? 
Davis! you must drive. down 
to the village to fetch the 
bread. Oh, how are we to 
keep the people quiet till it 
comes ? ”’ 

Off the car drove once more 
with a furious grinding of 
gears, which expressed the 
mood of Davis better than the 
expletives he might not utter. 

Jean’s head appeared over 
the counter, demanding some 
sort of implement to rake out 
the dead fire. 

“Tsn’t there a poker and a 
shovel ? There must be,’ called 
out Miss Lavender. ‘“ The 
advertisement said, ‘ Fully 
equipped coffee-stall for hire.’ 
There must be a poker and 
shovel.”? She entered the van, 
followed by her maid to help 
search for these indispensable 
adjuncts, and scraps of agitated 
conversation floated forth into 
the evening air. 

“Oh, my head! Janet, you 
bumped my head! I never 
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knew you had such a hard 
head, Janet.” 

“*T beg your pardon, Miss.” 

“And a hard heart too! 
You don’t seem to care a bit 
that you’ve nearly cracked my 
skull. Here are knives—and 
cups—and oh! what are these 
cold slimy things like dead 
hands {—sausages! What an 
awful thing an uncooked saus- 
age is !—and here’s a frying-pan 
—or it feels like one, but it’s 
so dark down here on _ the 
floor.’’ 

Jean’s exasperated face 
poked out suddenly, and a 
cold voice commanded me to 
find a stick or any mortal 
thing to rake out the dead 
coals and ashes so that she 
could get her fire going. She 
informed me that Higgins the 
Younger had filled the stove 
with water to ‘damp down the 
fire’ that morning. I cut a 
stick from the hedge, and 
immediately sounds of wild 
scrattling issued from the van, 
and after a time a faint plume 
of smoke floated from the 
chimney and the fire was sulkily 
alight at last. 

I had busied myself with 
the unpacking and -washing of 
cups and saucers, which I 
found stacked near the door 
coated with a thick film of 


London grime under their layers 
of newspaper. 
Suddenly a squeak of 


‘“ They’re COMING !”’ from the 
Lady of the Manor, and across 
the field we saw a crowd of 
noisy men and women advanc- 
ing upon the coffee-stall. Still 
no bread—— 
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“ What shall we give them ? 
What shall we do? Oh, Jean! 
isn’t the kettle boiling yet ? 
You must let me come to the 
stove to fry sausages,’ wailed 
Miss Lavender. 

“Tf you take off that kettle 
they’ll get no coffee or tea,” 
rejoined Jean gruffly. “I had 
to boil the water from cold, 
and it’s only tepid yet.” 

‘* Well, they must have coffee 
and tea. It’s on the price- 
list,’’ insisted Miss Lavender, 
‘‘ and so are fried sausages and 
bacon. They’ll demand them.” 

“Then next time you had 
better bring a Primus stove as 
well,” almost snapped Jean, 
who is, among many things, a 
methodical and practical person 
and a Captain of Girl Guides. 

I quietly stole round the 
van to where I had hung my 
price-list, and swiftly scratched 
off the items ‘ sandwiches,’ 
‘ coffee,’ ‘ tea,’ and substituted 
milk and baked potatoes, hav- 
ing ascertained that there was 
an ample supply of both. I 
also deleted the word ‘ fried’ 
from above ‘ sausages,’ for it 
occurred to me that if they 
could not be cooked they could 
at least be sold raw. 

A few seconds later we were 
mobbed by would-be customers. 

“Give us tew perrtaters, 
Ma ”’ (the sizes were then care- 
fully compared). 

‘Six sossidges’n six taters, 
Miss.” 

“You can have the potatoes 
at once, but I fear you will 
have to wait while I fry the 
sausages,’’ cried Miss Lavender. 
Then, in an aside to Jean: 


“The fire has gone out again, 
I’m afraid I spilt water on jf 
when I moved the kettle. Tt, 
such a monstrous kettle— 
and these ridiculous little 
hands e 

“We're ’ungry, Miss; 80% 
yew be if yew’d bin sweatin’ 
in them ’op-gardings orl dye, 
Ain’t nothink ready ?” 

I served out slices of ham, 
slabs of cake, anything that 
I could find. 

“ Kre! call these worth a 
penny? Look, mates, this is 
wot the lidy calls a slice 0’ 
cike ! ” 

“Urry up wiv them s0s- 
sidges ; my missus an’ the kids 
is ’ungry. Ef yer can’t fry 
’em, give ’em us raw an’ we'll 
cook ’em quicker over a couple 
o’ sticks.” 

“Cup o’ tea, dearie. I’m 
droppin’ fer a drink 0’ some- 
thin’ ’ot!” 

“What are yer, anyway? 
A loot o’ amertoors. Better 
come dahn ter Whitechapel’n 
tike a lessing in ’ow a cawfee- 
storl orter be run.”’ 

“Chinge fer a pun’ note, 
Miss, please.’’ 

‘“‘ Chinge fer ten bob, quick.” 

These hop-pickers, though 
ragged and dirty, seemed to 
have money to burn. Far 
from being grateful for the 
excellent quality and generous 
quantity of goods supplied for 
such small sums, they gave us 
nothing but grumbling and 
insults. I felt that we de- 
served the sarcastic remarks 
about our unreadiness, but I 
resented criticism of the quality 
of the food, which was excel- 
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lent. The cost to the Lady of 
the Manor was far more than 
she could ever get back in 
sales at those absurdly low 
prices. 

A lorry drove up to the 
public-house, whither the ma- 
jority of the male hop-pickers 
had instantly drifted, and the 
driver, a handsome swarthy 
giant, strolled across and asked 
for a cup of tea. Finding that 
it was not forthcoming, he 
bought a slab of cake, and 
then asked me.‘ what we were 
doing this for’? I found the 
question rather hard to answer. 

“A lot of dirty ungrateful 
tikes,” he muttered in my ear. 
“A thievin’ lot o’ tinkers. 
Look out fer yerself, Miss, or 
they’ll pinch yer goods an’ yer 
takin’s. I’d clear off now ef 
I was you before the men 
come out of the pub. They 
may try ter rush yer when 
they’re full o’ drink. I knows 
all about ’em, ’cos it’s my job 
ter drive ’em down to Kent. I 
kin mannidge ’em.’’ 

“How do you do it?” I 
asked anxiously. 

“Ef they gives trouble, me 
and my mate we tips ’em out 0’ 
the lorry an’ leaves ’em in the 
edge,” he replied briefly. 
“We've done it more’n once, 
and the swine ’ad ter walk the 
rest o’ the way. They got 
sick o’ that an’ now they 
prefers a free drive in ’ot 
weather. There, now,’ he 
broke off suddenly, “ wot did 
I tell yer? Did yer see that 
gypsy lout pinch them per- 
taters on the counter and slink 
be’ind the van? There ’e go, 
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crossin’ the field like lightnin’ 


—dirty young thief! Shall I 
go arter ’im, Miss ? ” 
“No, let him go. If you'll 


stay around a bit I’ll feed you 
for nothing,’’ I whispered in- 
gloriously. “I like a man 
about the place and I like the 
look of your muscles. We’ve 
got some glorious cut ham and 
some lovely hot potatoes.” 
Cowardly bribery, perhaps, but 
I did not like the threatening 
sounds proceeding from the 
public-house: I can deal with 
the sober, but am terrified of 
the drunk. 

My giant grinned at me 
appreciatively. ‘Orl right, 
Miss,” he nodded; “T’ll be 
around,’’ and, much comforted, 
I returned to my hectic sales- 
womanship. 

The men were very nasty 
when they came out of that 
inn. They did try to ‘ rush us’ ; 
but my swarthy giant, Ser- 
geant Jones, who had arrived, 
Davis, who had at last appeared 
with the bread, and the gallant 
little grocer, who left his stall 
to take care of itself, managed 
to disperse the angry crowd 
ravening for its cooked sausages, 
coffee and tea. Of course, we 
found afterwards that a great 


many things had been 
‘ pinched.’ 
“Janet! did that filthy- 


looking gypsy with the red 
scarf and earrings pay you for 
those two dozen sausages, three 
loaves of bread and twenty- 
four potatoes his wife took 
away? She said her husband 
would pay,’? demanded a 
flushed Miss Lavender. 
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No, of course he had not, 
and I wondered how many 
gypsy families were supping 
in their cosy caravans on stolen 
food at that moment. 

“ Still, they must be very 
poor to be so dirty. We must 
look upon the coffee-stall as a 
charity,”’ the Lady of the 
Manor comforted herself. 
“ And we’ve made quite a 
lot, really, for our first evening, 
when you remember how the 
stars in their courses seemed to 
fight against us.”’ 

She thanked Sergeant Jones, 
the grocer and our giant very 
graciously, bade them good 
night, and they all drifted 
away. 

“T’ve got that confounded 
fire going really well at last,” 
announced Jean in an ex- 
hausted voice, poking her smut- 
begrimed face out of the van 
to find no customers but only 
a weary band of dispirited 
workers outside. 

“‘ Well, then, we’ll make owr- 
selves some good strong coffee,’’ 
I suggested firmly. 

We drank our coffee, and 
were just preparing to go home 
when Jean suddenly remarked— 

“ And now I suppose I must 
put that d——4d fire out before 
we can lock up the van!” 
Too true. It had to be 
done. 

It was impossible to empty 
the red-hot coke on to the 
dried grass of the field, and in 
the. end we had to drop it in 
small quantities into the wash- 
ing-up tub, the pond being 


dry and our water supply 
scarce. The sizzling coke made 
a disgusting smell as it died 
in the greasy water, and it wag 
the work of the world to get 
it out of the fire and into the 
wash-tub without a _ shovel, 
Jean and Davis performed won- 
ders with the aid of my stick 
and the only saucepan and 
frying-pan. 

At last the fire was out, and, 
sighing with relief, we were all 
about to get into the car, when 
@ man, who from his physique 
and battered features must 
once have been a prize-fighter, 
issued from the public-house 
and walked towards us with a 
threatening mien. 

‘¢‘T’d like ter know ’oo gave 
yer leave ter bring yer wan 
inter this field,’’ he demanded 
of the Lady of the Manor. 

‘‘ Farmer Ledbury,’’ retorted 
Miss Lavender, drawing herself 
up to her full height of five 
foot nothing. ‘‘ He was quite 
charming,”’ she continued, “ and 
only too pleased to give us per- 
mission to come here, He 
refused to charge me any fee 
at all, because a canteen was 
80 much needed by these poor 
hop-pickers.”’ 

“Very kind of ’im, I’m 
sure,” growled her questioner 
ironically. ‘‘On’y it don’t 
’appen ter be ’is field. It’s 
mine. An’ I charge a pound 
a night fer the use o’ it. An’ 
I’m not sure I won’t make it 
thirty bob, fer the noosance 
you’ve been all the evenin’.” 

WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 
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WITCHCRAFT AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL BR. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service. ) 


In the number of ‘ Maga’ for 
March 1934, when discussing 
the subject of witchcraft and 
laying emphasis on the neces- 
sity of trusting the man on the 
spot, I pointed out how very 
widely the problem of the 
Black Art varies in different 
parts of Africa. One result has 
been that I have received a 
great deal of information from 
a number of those who have 
first-hand knowledge of the 
subject. Not the least gratify- 
ing feature of these communica- 
tions has been the cordial 
appreciation of the attitude 
that had been adopted in 
Blackwood. Men in the ad- 
ministration felt that their 
difficulties had been taken into 
account, and that some at 
least of those who think in 
the Old Country were awaking 
to a consciousness of the ex- 
treme complexity of the prob- 
lems involved. Sidelights on 
and candid criticisms of my 
article were offered at Mess 
and round the camp-fire by 
men who were quite unaware 
that what they were saying 
might, and sometimes did, come 
straight back to me. I need 
hardly say that those frank 
comments have been of very 
great value in my continued 
study of the subject. 

Even now, very few people 
realise the enormous part that 


is played by witchcraft in 
Africa; they do not know 
how large black magic bulks 
in the trials before both Euro- 
pean and native judges out 
there. Witchcraft permeates 
every department of life in the 
still dark Continent, but its 
influence varies to an almost 
incredible extent in the dif- 
ferent provinces. One result 
of this is that an impartial 
observer, sitting down to study 
a number of these descriptions 
of prevalent conditions, is 
tempted to think that some 
of the reporters are inaccurate. 
A closer study of the evidence, 
together with the opportunity 
of cross-questioning a few of 
these men, has thrown a flood 
of light on the subject, and 
enabled one to reconcile what 
at first seemed hopelessly con- 
flicting statements. My in- 
formation has come from 
Kenya, from Tanganyika, from 
Uganda and from the West 
Coast of Africa. In Uganda 
and in Tanganyika the Govern- 
ments have been foremost in 
experimenting with a great 
system—namely, the rule of 
the people by the people for 
the people, and those who 
are intimately in contact with 
the working of this new method, 
which has been called ‘ Indirect 
Rule,’ are enthusiastic about 
the progress that has been 
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made in a comparatively short 
time. How very short that 
time is can best be realised 
from the knowledge that a 
period of ten or twelve years 
has seen it make most enor- 
mous strides. A mutual con- 
fidence between the two races 
and a gratifying sense of re- 
sponsibility among the Africans 
are steadily springing up. It 
is most interesting to hear the 
British officers speak of all 
this. Their pride, fully justified 
by the progress of their pro- 
tégés, is indeed a fine tribute 
to the success of our adminis- 
tration. A curious feature of 
this system is that there have 
been instances—and I suspect 
that if one could only come in 
contact with more of the ad- 
ministrative officers one would 
find that these instances are 
much more frequent than one 
knows at present—in which 
the African chief in his court 
has proved to be far more 
severe on witchcraft offences 
than our own people have 
been. He has lived with witch- 
craft; he knows its evils and 
its horrors; he welcomes the 
new power that has entered 
into the life of his people; and 
he is firmly resolved to stamp 
out black magic and to lose no 
chance of doing so. Possibly 
also the heady wine of new 
power has sometimes been a 
little too much for his judg- 
ment. He would naturally 
find some difficulty in under- 
standing the British motto of 
‘ festina lente’ or in realising 
that there are many times in 
life when such a policy actually 


pays in the long-run. What 
seems to me of intense interest 
is that it is in the very pro- 
vinces where indirect rule hag 
been given the fullest trial 
that witchcraft appears, from 
the accounts I have received, 
to be now least powerful, least 
prosperous and most rapidly 
on the wane. 

A very different state of 
affairs is revealed by the tone 
of recent articles in the Hast 
African Press on the subject 
of the activities of the Lumbwa 
Laibons in Kenya. It must be 
explained that the Lumbwa 
are by nature a  peace- 
able, pastoral and agricultural 
people. Nearly a century ago 
there settled among them 
a Masai who is believed to 
have been the founder of the 
craft of Laibons or _ witch- 
doctors. The enterprise proved 
so remunerative that the clan 
has grown in power and wealth, 
until today it possesses an 
excellent organisation under the 
control of a ‘ Big Hight,’ who 
in turn have numerous agents 
to carry out their orders. These 
men boast of and are credited 
with great supernatural powers, 
and they are responsible for 
cattle thefts, safe - breaking, 
robberies and other serious 
offences against both persons 
and property. Such is the 
fear which they inspire that 
very few of the Lumbwa will 
venture to give evidence against 
them. Keeping in the back- 
ground themselves, they use 
their simple neighbours as their 
cat’s-paws, giving them in re- 
turn for their services the 
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plessing of the witch-doctor on 
their criminal proceedings. The 
receivers of stolen property are 
organised with a meticulous 
care worthy of a better cause. 
Every detail is thought out, 
and whoever gets into trouble, 
the Laibons escape. The whole 
clan is said to number some 
seven hundred people, and they 
own large herds of cattle, which, 
as is well known, are the wealth 
of Africa. Unable to cope 
with this villainous system in 
any other way, the Kenya 
police have determined to re- 
move the whole tribe, bag 
and baggage, from the 
Lumbwa country and to trans- 
plant it in a new area some 
seventy miles away on the 
shores of Lake Victoria. Every 
consideration has been shown 
to the Laibons, and their new 
habitat is eminently suited for 
a pastoral people. There are, 
however, legal formalities to 
be carried out, and the Kenya 
Government is arming itself 
with the necessary powers by 
means of special legislation. 
Meanwhile the police are round- 
ing up these turbulent people 
and guarding them in concen- 
tration camps all ready for 
action as soon as the legal 
formule are complete. The 
Lumbwas themselves are de- 
sirous of protection, and it is 
hoped that the salutary, if 
somewhat high-handed, action 
how contemplated will not only 
prevent the Laibons from 
debauching their peaceable 
neighbours, but will in time 
transform them into a normal 
industrious people. It is to be 
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sincerely hoped that no maudlin 
sentimentality will be allowed 
to interfere with the men on 
the spot in carrying out this 
good work. 

Not the least interesting of 
the many things which have 
been said and written on this 
subject is that these Kenya 
witch-doctors are more afraid 
of education than of anything 
else, and have done all in their 
power to prevent its spread. 
The official report actually con- 
tains this sentence: ‘ Their 
methodsof hindering progress by 
encouraging lawlessness is part 
of their policy to prevent the 
advance of education.’”’ What 
greater tribute could be paid 
to our service for these peoples ? 

Going still farther afield, one 
comes to other. parts of Africa 
where lycanthropy is widely 
believed in, where murder 
societies exist and where human 
sacrifices are known to be 
taking place almost within 
sound of the drums of British- 
trained battalions on their own 
parade-grounds. I have what 
I believe to be trustworthy in- 
formation that the _ police, 
though they know all about 
this kind of thing, and could 
and would put it down with a 
strong hand if allowed to do so, 
are not given freedom of action 
in the matter. The explana- 
tion is not far to seek, and lies 
ultimately in the British system 
of parliamentary government 
and in the constant interference 
which this involves with the 
liberty of action of the men on 
the spot. I am not attacking 
parliamentary government, but 
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merely pointing out how it 
can be and is abused in furnish- 
ing sticks to beat the party in 
power, especially when that 
party happens to be the one 
which founded our Colonial 
Empire. This state of affairs 
has long been, and is still today, 
@ cause of great bitterness to 
the men who serve so well on 
the fringes of the Empire. The 
story as the public hears it 
usually runs something like 
this: To put down a murder 
society, to wipe out its centre 
of worship and to bring its 
principals to justice, are com- 
paratively simple affairs. <A 
friendly but terrified informer 
brings in news to the adminis- 
trative officer in charge that 
he has discovered the head- 
quarters of a centre of witch- 
craft in the neighbourhood, 
and that he has ascertained 
that a special meeting, at- 
tended by human sacrifice, is 
to take place there on a certain 
day. The victims, some of 
whom may be Government or 
private servants, have been 
warned, and all is in readiness. 
The administrative officer acts 
promptly. Soon after dark, 
on the appointed day, a column 
passes out into the night, 
guided through the bush by 
the informer or by other re- 
liable spies. Horrible details 
have been given of the dreadful 
orgies enacted by the witch- 
doctors at these saturnalia. 
The surprise is complete; im- 
portant prisoners are taken 
red-handed ; the place is burnt 
to the ground; a trial brings 
the offenders to justice, and 


the administration carries op 
with enhanced prestige. One 
more plague spot has beep 
wiped out, and the moral jp. 
fluence is enormous. It aj 
sounds very simple, but ip 
reality it often works out far 
otherwise, and this is how the 
altered story runs: Since the 
first news came in of there 
being a witchcraft centre in 
the neighbourhood, many weary 
months have passed. After the 
interchange of much corre- 
spondence between various 
offices, consent has at last been 
obtained to employ force. Ifthe 
military are involved the difii- 
culties to be overcome have 
been greater, and the delay 
has been proportionately in- 
creased. Much money has been 
spent in procuring information, 
in assembling the necessary 
forces and in keeping them in 
readiness to strike. A thousand 
and one other preparations 
have had to be made. All this 
has to be paid for by a province 
whose budget, chronically in a 
state of precarious unbalance, 
is bound to be still more badly 
shaken by even the most suc- 
cessful of raids. But not all 
raids are successful ; despite the 
precautions taken, the news 
may have leaked out, and 
when the column arrives at its 
destination the evil birds have 
flown ; the labour and expense 
have then gone for nothing, 
and the authorities have to 
start all over again; this time 
the task is more difficult and 
therefore more expensive than 
before. Even now the full 
tale has not been told; for 
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when all has gone accord- 
ing to plan, well-meaning but 
misguided politicians at home 
seize the opportunity to ask 
questions in the House: Is it 
true that we are interfering 
with the religious liberty of the 
natives? Why should we im- 
pose our twentieth century 
standards on a poor and well- 
intentioned people who, mor- 
ally, are still back in the Stone 
Age? Will the Government 
say how many lives have been 
lost ? Is the Government satis- 
fied that the military and the 
police did not employ unneces- 
sary force when carrying out 
their task? Does the Govern- 
ment propose to do more of 
the same kind of thing? And 
so on ad nauseam. Can you 
wonder that a Governor and 
his Council shrink from pub- 
licity of this nature? Is it 
any encouragement to a police 
officer to be zealous and efficient 
when all the reward he may 
‘ get is perhaps a reprimand 
carrying with it a black mark 
on his official record ? 

Apart from, but yet allied 
to, the saturnalia of witchcraft 
is the custom, even now not 
obsolete everywhere, of sacri- 
ficing slaves on the death of a 
chief. In the local idiom, 
“They are sent with the chief 
to serve him in the next world.’’ 
In 1896 the Government were 
reluctantly forced to transport 
King Prempeh, the Queen- 
Mother and the whole entourage 
to the Seychelles. . The tale of 
this man’s rule is open for all 
the world to read, a sickening 
story of cruelty and blood- 
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shed. He died comparatively 
recently, and one who has 
known the country well for a 
long time assures me it was 
a matter of common know- 
ledge that when the news came 
to his former capital, funeral 
ceremonies were carried out 
accompanied by human sacri- 
fice. Naturally the authorities 
had no official knowledge of 
this. My informant had long 
been resident on the West 
Coast, and he seemed to think 
the fact that the victims 
were slaves was sufficient ex- 
planation of, if not excuse for, 
these terrible relics of bar- 
barism. He had known the 
late Queen-Mother personally, 
and he said that to see her 
shaking hands with the élite 
of local European society one 
would have thought her a 
model of all the Christian 
virtues. Her face was gentle 
and her manners were refined 
and courteous. What a dear 
old lady! would have been a 
visitor’s remark ; and yet deep 
down she was a savage with 
the heart of a leopard and the 
morals of a crocodile. He 
added, ‘“‘I shudder to think 
what it must have meant to 
fall alive into the hands of 
that woman when she had 
power.”’ All this serves to 
show the kind of thing that 
the administration is up 
against; and it should give 
pause to those who, safe in 
the peace and security which 
Britain at least enjoys today, 
are so prone to criticise what 
they consider to be the slack- 
ness of the local authorities. 
u2 
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There is no doubt that 
the horrors of witchcraft—and 
horrors they truly are—could 
be greatly diminished were mili- 
tary and police interference 
both more frequent and more 
decisive than at present. As 
things stand, the authorities 
have in the main to trust to 
two much more slowly acting in- 
fluences—namely, the spread of 
education and the segregation, 
by imprisonment or by other 
means, of the worst of the 
offenders. The African native 
is no innocent child of nature. 
He shares with the rest of us 
@ full dose of original sin, and 
if witchcraft could be totally 
abolished tomorrow, crime 
would still continue to be rife 
in that great Continent; but 
it would be far easier to deal 
with, and in some of its aspects 
it would unquestionably be 
less barbarous and less revolting 
than it is today. 

There is one thing which has 
surprised me more than any 
other in the attitude of my 
correspondents toward this sub- 
ject. It may be summed up 
in the oft-repeated phrase, 
“There is something more in 
witchcraft than meets the eye.”’ 
The reason for my surprise has 
been that these writers are 
picked men, who have had 
great responsibilities thrust 
upon them in the early years 
of life, and who consequently 
have elastic and adaptable 
minds. Their outlook on life 
is eminently sane and prac- 
tical; they are not dreaming 
visionaries, but are ‘men of 
the world’ in the best sense 


of the term. Here, in Britaj 

@ man has to wait long year 
before administrative oppor. 
tunities come his way, whereas, 
on the fringes of the Empire, 
young men are very early 
taught to assume heavy respon- 
sibilities. Fresh and startling 
facts confront them, and they 
have, whether they like it or 
not, to make decisions upon 
which the security and even 
the lives of many people may 
depend. Their education is 
carried a stage further by the 
way in which the results of 
those decisions shortly unroll 
themselves before the eyes of 
every onlooker, for indeed out 
there “‘ the moving finger writes, 
and having writ, moves on.” 
Such a state of affairs breeds 
a very fine type of man, and 
it is with the greatest diffidence 
that I venture to suggest that 
there is one joint in his armour, 
or, shall we say, that he has an 
Achilles Heel. He is essenti- 
ally practical rather than theo- 
retical, and he sometimes fails 
to appreciate that things which 
appear to him to be strange, 
mysterious and _ inexplicable, 
are only so owing to a want of 
more accurate knowledge of 
the facts of the case. He is, 
I think, disposed to explain 
what he cannot understand by 
ascribing it to the mystery of 
the East or to that of Africa. 
I hold most strongly that this 
mystery is a myth, that the 
occult is a fraud, and that 
the belief that a man, because 
he has a pigmented skin, is, 
ipso facto, in closer contact 
with the powers of darkness 
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than we are is absurd ; indeed, 
the black man gives the lie to 
such an idea when he paints 
the devil white. 

Again and again I have 
been brought up against strange 
arguments, the result of this 
belief, arguments used by men 
for whose intelligence, honesty 
and courage I have the pro- 
foundest admiration. These 
men will tell you that some of 
the witch-doctors are deeply 
versed in herbal lore; that 
they are very clever fellows ; 
that they work marvellous 
cures; and that from time to 
time they successfully practise 
black magic. A chief falls ill 
and makes accusations against 
a certain witch-doctor, stating 
that this man is indirectly 
responsible for his illness and 
that he has no hope of re- 
covering so long as the ex- 
ponent of black magic is at 
liberty. Neighbours make simi- 
lar accusations, and it is proved 
up to the hilt in court that 
the defendant not only claims 
to be able to bewitch his 
neighbours, but is actually tak- 
ing steps todoso. Now, accord- 
ing to British law in Africa, 
it is a criminal offence to prac- 
tise witchcraft, or to profess 
to do so, or even to have the 
tools necessary for the purpose 
in one’s possession. It is also 
a very serious offence to accuse 
another person falsely of doing 
any of these things. In the 
course of a trial a British 
magistrate may say to the 
complainant, ‘* Why don’t you 
ignore this man? He can’t do 
you any real harm unless you 


yourself take notice of him.” 
** Oh,” says the complainant, 
‘*do you know that this man 
hates you like poison and 
would bewitch and harm you, 
too, if he could?” ‘“‘ Well, why 
doesn’t he?” says the magis- 
trate. The answer is prompt 
and illuminating. “ Because 
you only laugh at him.” “ Well, 
why don’t you laugh at him 
too?” “T could not do that, 
he is too powerful for me ; you 
are a big white man, I am only 
a poor weak African.” To 
many of these people the Bwana 
(Sahib) is little short of a god. 
One hears of cases in which, 
after the witch-doctor is put 
in prison, the victim gets much 
better, but does not completely 
recover. It is pointed out to 
him that, if his illness was 
really due to bewitching, he 
ought to have got well as soon 
as his enemy was jailed. The 
answer is, “ He is still in the 
neighbourhood, and though he 
is shut up, his evil spells are 
still reaching me and keeping 
me from getting well. If you 
can remove him to a far-off 
prison in another part of the 
province I shall get quite well.” 
The extraordinary thing is that 
there are instances on record 
in which, on the removal of 
the witch-doctor to a distant 
place, the victim has speedily 
recovered. Actual cases of 
this kind are quoted by men 
whose bona fides and intelli- 
gence are both of a very high 
order. The arm-chair critic at 
home may laugh, but the facts 
remain none the less. As I 
have said before, when an 
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African or an Indian believes 
himself to be under a spell 
he may fade away and even 
die. Over and over again here, 
in England, the doctor, and 
still more the surgeon, sees 
the influence of morale on the 
recovery or otherwise of the 
sick. One patient gets well 
by sheer determination, while 
another throws up the sponge 
and dies. There is a reliable 
story of a very distinguished 
labour politician who, when 
congratulating a great and 
much beloved person on his 
recovery from a very serious 
illness, intensely amused that 
august personage by this re- 
mark: “ It was your —— guts 
what did it.’”’ Any medical 
man of wide experience in the 
tropics will tell you that these 
are facts and not fancies. 

It must not, however, be 
forgotten that there is another 
side to this question. The 
sickness of the victim who is 
being bewitched may not al- 
ways be imaginary. Some- 
times it is real and ordinary, 
and the witch-doctor takes full 
advantage of the coincidence 
to gain credit for himself, just 
as an alert conjurer is ever on 
the look-out to turn to his 
own advantage the chance ap- 
pearance of an unexpected but 
desired card. Or again, the 
illness may have been induced 
by poison administered by some- 
one in close attendance on the 
victim, who has not the faintest 
suspicion of the foul way in 
which his trust is being abused. 
Many years ago a friend of 
mine held an important post 


in the Indian Military Accounts 
Department. I was in the Hills 
at the time, and he wrote to 
tell me how he had unearthed 
and was tracking down a big 
swindle in connection with the 
manufacture of gun-carriages, 
Shortly afterwards a mutual 
medical friend wrote to tell 
me that S. was ill. He was 
presenting intermittent symp- 
toms of cholera, but the disease 
Was unusual and mysterious, 
I wired, ‘‘ Look out for poison,” 
S. was at once removed to the 
General Hospital, where he 
made a rapid and uneventful 
recovery. Suspicion pointed 
to his batman, a favourite 
body-servant of his who had 
left the regiment with his 
master when the latter went 
to the Accounts Department. 
Nothing was said to S., as he 
would not have heard a word 
against David, but that name- 
sake of a great king was 
given a pointed hint that “If 
master getting ill one more 
time, police only too many in- 
quiries making got it.’”’ The 
astute David turned over a 
new leaf. 

As a rule, the witch-doctors 
have a wholesome fear of the 
British magistrates, and when 
the case goes against them 
they usually accept the in- 
evitable in a most philosophic 
spirit ; but there are exceptions, 
and such men and women may 
be very truculent. There is a 
very interesting story of a 
‘horrid old witch’ who was 
indeed a very aged lady of 
high lineage. In frame she 
was shrivelled and shrunken ; 
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her skin hung round her in 
satiny’ bags of loose tissue ; 
her fang-like teeth were yellow 
with the stains of ancient 
tobacco juice; and her repul- 
sive features filled many of 
those who saw her with horror, 
if not with terror, even after 
she had been placed in secure 
captivity. In spite of age and 
misfortune, the courage of a 
great ancestry burnt fierce and 
strong within her. She was a 
relative of a famous witch- 
doctor who, together with his 
lieutenants, had terrorised the 
countryside, but the might of 
the new Empire had been too 
much for them. Surrounded 
and overpowered by the armed 
police, they had refused to 
surrender, and had been shot 
down to the last man, fighting 
to the bitter end. The men of 
her race had fallen, but she 
formed a rallying- point for 
local discontent. In a lonely 
spot in Central Africa she had 
established her headquarters, 
and had gathered arms and 
ammunition for a large-scale 
revolt which was to sweep the 
white man away as the waves 
of her lake drove the spindrift 
before them. She had never 
heard of Boadicea, yet she 
was preparing to repeat the 
story of that gallant but ill- 
fated Queen of the Iceni. Un- 
fortunately for her she was 
too late in. time. Her arms 
were spears and bows and 
arrows. Her secret plans 
reached the authorities through 
informers, who knew only too 
well which was the best side 
of the hedge to come down on. 


Her witchcraft, which a few 
decades earlier would have set 
a pall of impenetrable darkness 
securely around her machina- 
tions and her plottings, had 
been dispelled in the breasts of 
her followers by the dread of 
the white man’s magic, of his 
guns and of his discipline, 
and by an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the inexorable advances 
which British education had 
brought to her land to sound 
the death-knell of supersti- 
tion. The whole pitiful stery 
came out, and her hopes crashed 
in ruins about her. Her fol- 
lowers were overpowered, ar- 
rested, tried and condemned, 
but she was game to the last. 
““T shall call my spirit,’ she 
said, ‘‘and he will take me 
away from your power when- 
ever I wish ; your prison walls 
will be of no avail.” It was a 
strange choice this, of the word 
she used—‘ my spirit.’ In her 
own dialect it was the direct 
equivalent of the word to 
which so much prominence is 
given in the third chapter of 
St John’s Gospel: ‘‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth: 
so is everyone that is born of 
the spirit.”” When she spoke 
of her ‘ spirit’ she was using 
the word for the wind, the 
Greek pneuma. In other days 
she, the representative of the 
forces of evil, would have un- 
questionably triumphed, and 
her victory would have been 
taken a8 one more argument 
in favour of a belief in the 
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mystic and the occult. . Even 
now, the new knowledge is far 
from having won a complete 
victory. We are obviously still 
in a transition stage when we 
see men, white as well as black 
or brown, look on in puzzle- 
ment and register once again 
that doubt whether there is 
not something behind witch- 
craft, something mysterious 
and difficult of comprehension. 
Yes, there is something behind 
it; something devilish, cruel 
and secret; a hopeless selfish- 
ness; a disregard for human 
life, human happiness and 
human liberty ; a determina- 
tion to gain their own purposes, 
whatever the cost may be to 
others ; a deliberate combina- 
tion in secret against the best 
interests of those around them ; 
a playing on the fears of un- 
happy people by diabolical 
lying trickery ; and a magnifi- 
cation of all that is evil at the 
expense of anything that is 


good in human nature. Ajj 
this I will freely concede ; but 
that in witchcraft, in black 
magic, or in the occult, by 
whatever name you choose to 
eall it, there is anything super- 
natural, anything which, when 
thoroughly investigated, cannot 
be explained on the basis of 
well-known everyday . facts, 
I utterly deny. For many 
years I have looked for some 
evidence of the existence of 
this widely accepted mystery, 
and I have looked in vain. 
Once you get close up and 
sift your facts, mystery fades 
into myth, the occult becomes 
the obvious, and we are back 
again on the solid ground of 
ordinary experience. I would 
most earnestly urge that the 
British people, with all their 
vast responsibilities for back- 
ward races, should not permit 
anyone, however well-inten- 
tioned, to lead them astray in 
these important matters. 
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SEPPEL. 


BY O. WATKINS. 


Just beyond the little village 
of Sonnbach in the Tyrolese 
mountains, at the point where 
the village street merges into a 
steep and winding mountain 
path, stands a great elm tree. 
Around its base is built a low 
bench, where the old people sit 
in the afternoon and watch the 
children playing on the stretch 
of grass that is shaded by the 
giant branches overhead. And 
to the gnarled trunk, about six 
feet from the ground, is nailed 
a smooth broken blade of wood. 
A closer inspection shows it to 
be a much battered and worn 
ski-point that has snapped jag- 
gedly from its shaft. Under the 
fragment, in rude lettering, 
stand the words: ‘ Niessler 
Seppel, 29th day of April, 
1920.” 

Seppel’s grandfather told me 
the story in his quite untrans- 
latable dialect of the valley, 
and of all the village cronies I 
think he tells it best. It was 
in the last years of the war, 
says he, on the Italian frontier 
among the mountains, that 
Seppel first learnt to ski; and 
when he came back at the end 
of the war he brought his ski 
with him. There were prac- 
tically no other ski-ers in the 
valley, for it lay far off from 
the tourists’ beaten track, and 
the peasants had not become 
accustomed to the use of ski. 

Seppel led the usual life of a 


peasant’s son, and in the winter 
when work was short on the 
farm he turned to wood-cutter, 
for wood-felling is the chief 
industry of the little village, 
the only industry almost that 
brings in cash instead of kind. 
The winter following his return 
was a particularly severe one, 
and the peasants made the 
most of it, cutting many thou- 
sand logs, slipping them down 
ice-runs from the steep moun- 
tain-sides, and storing them in 
the great timber yard above the 
village, whence they would be 
floated off down the stream for 
export when the spring and 
summer came, 

Seppel made the most of the 
winter too. Daily he went to 
and from his work on ski. One 
Sunday he built himself a jump 
on the steep slope just beyond 
his father’s house, and every 
Sunday thereafter practised ski- 
jumping, much to the delight of 
the youth of the village, who 
turned out en masse to watch 
him, and later to emulate. All 
kinds and conditions of home- 
made ski, with primitive bind- 
ings made of scrap-iron and 
leather thongs, began to make 
their appearance up and down 
the valley. Sonnbach was 
rapidly becoming ski-minded, 
By the end of the winter the 
slopes around the jump had 
become practice fields dotted 
with big and small boys in 
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positions of every conceivable 
angle from perpendicular to 
horizontal. Seppel laughed, 
and taught them all he knew. 
His own skill inereased 
amazingly. 

So the first winter passed, 
and April came, and on every 
side once more green fields 
appeared instead of white. 
Suddenly, at the end of the 
month, there came a much 
belated snowfall, as often hap- 
pens in Tyrol. The April sun 
melted the snow fast, but the 
uplands remained covered for 
many days to come. On the 
28th of April, Seppel set off up 
the valley to dislodge with 
pickaxe and pole any tree- 
trunks that might have re- 
mained lodged in the twists and 
turns of the narrow gorge 
through which the stream flows 
above the village. Others were 
responsible for the reaches near 
home. He was to penetrate far 
back into the mountains, al- 
most to the point where the 
stream was fed by the Federbett 
glacier, and his nearest way 
lay over the intervening shoul- 
der of mountain; so he took 
his ski out of their summer 
storage above the rafters in the 
hayloft and strapped them to 
his feet once more. He slept 
in a distant alp-hut that night 
and early next morning crossed 
the pass. It was there on the 
other side, up in the lonely 
heights, that he made his 
momentous discovery ; for in a 
little gully that remained un- 
passable and unvisited all the 
winter, and where the snow 
still lay thick upon the rocks, he 


came suddenly upon a newly 
formed reservoir. 

Seppel stood for the moment 
spellbound. The Sennergrube 
where he had thought to work 
was no more. Instead there 
glittered in the sunshine a 
temporary lake, the surface 
smooth and blue and peaceful, 
save where the Sonnbach 
streamed in at the far end. A 
large glittering lake had filled 
the valley for a mile back, and 
lay waiting to pour its millions 
of tons of water and débris 
over the villages that lay in the 
valleys below. There was 
scarcely any outlet, and the 
blueness told of depth. A few 
drifting logs had evidently be- 
come wedged in the narrow 
mouth of the gully far back in 
the winter months; now tons 
and tons of driftwood and 
rubbish had collected there, 
and held the ever-deepening 
waters imprisoned. 

“For how long?” was the 
question that surged upper- 
most in Seppel’s mind; and 
even as he stood and wondered 
the barricade groaned omin- 
ously beneath the strain. 
Seppel stooped and pulled 
feverishly to tauten his ski- 
straps. He glanced at the 
shoulder of mountain he had 
just ski-ed down, and then 
again at the waters. 

“In five hours I can reach 
the village,’’ he said to himself. 
“ Will it last till then? Oh, 
God! Will it last? ”’ 

The next moment he had 


‘calmed himself ; he took up his 


pickaxe and sent it with a blow 
into a stunted fir tree. Then 
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he faced about on his ski and 
started up the slope he had just 
descended. A couple of hours 
later he had gained the height, 
and stopped a moment to 

e his ski, seconds well 
spent, for the snow in the mid- 
day sun was sticky. 

It was half an hour after 
mid-day that the Gdahrner 
peasant in his outlying farm 
which nestles beneath the wind- 
blown ridge, stopped in his work 
of chopping firewood to notice 
on the height above him a little 
black speck that presently 
evolved into a ski-er. He 
was descending rapidly. The 
peasant watched him for some 
time, likening the performance 
in his own mind to the approach- 
ing swoops of a bird of prey, so 
smoothly and gracefully did 
the figure, belittled by the 
distance to a moving speck on 
a great expanse, glide and 
curve over the snow- fields. 
Just behind the house the 
ground rose steeply, and before 
the ski-er had gained recog- 
nisable proportions he was 
hidden from sight. 

The Gahrner peasant turned 
to his work again, to be startled 
a few moments later by the 
whirr and swish of ski immedi- 
ately above him, as Niessler 
Seppel flashed past, attempted 
to turn, then crashed into the 
outbuildings. He lay for a 
breathing space, then got up 
and shook himself. 

“ That’s one way of knock- 
ing,”’ said the peasant grimly, 
and he went on chopping wood. 

Seppel grinned. He was 
white to the lips, with a red 
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mark above his left temple 
where his head had bumped 
against the building. His ski 
had by some miracle escaped 
whole. He bent to tighten his 
straps once more; they had a 
way of stretching themselves 
with the strain and the damp. 

The peasant glanced up. 
‘* Zeitlassen ” (Allow plenty of 
time), he said. 

‘Maybe, but the stream 
is dammed—tI go to warn 
the village,’”’ replied Seppel 
laconically. 

‘* What sayest thou?” de- 
manded the peasant. 

“The stream is dammed,”’ 
repeated Seppel. ‘ The Senner- 
grube is deep with water—a 
mighty lake held up by a feeble 
barricade of rubbish — every 
soul in the village may be 
drowned; by the sun I must 
have been three hours from 
there.” 

“In three hours I think no 
man yet came from the Senner- 
grube—and thou hast yet two 
to get to the village,” said the 
Gahrner. 

‘* By the path, maybe.”’ 

** How else wouldst thou go ? 
The snow lies but as far down 
as the Lardner peasant.” 

‘* From here I go by the wood- 
slide, it is iced far below the 
snow-line, and then I take to my 
heels and run.’ 

“Ski down the wood-slide ? 
The devil!’ exclaimed the 
peasant. 

Seppel shrugged hisshoulders. 
“‘Tt must be,’’ he said simply. 

He glided off, and was soon 
out of sight, for just below the 
Gahrner peasant he took to 
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the woods to the top of the 
slide. 

“The Saints be with him,” 
muttered the peasant, stand- 
ing axe in hand at his door. 

“Ay! And speed him on 
his way, for the timber yard is 
stacked !’’ said the peasant’s 
wife, who had come out at the 
first sound of voices. 

The peasant stared at his 
wife. ‘“ The timber yard. May 
the Lord have mercy on us!” 
said he. For the timber yard, 
which is situate above the 
village, was certainly fuller than 
usual with stacked timber. The 
yard itself consists chiefly of a 
broad shallow canal, lying 
slightly below the level of the 
stream and connected with it 
by big sluice gates, which 
owing to the deficiency of water 
this year had not yet been 
opened. That there might be 
a stoppage higher up, a stop- 
page that would certainly have 
disastrous effects, had not oc- 
curred to the peasantry; no, 
not even to the Herr Lehrer 
himself, the schoolmaster, who 
was generally supposed to be 
the origin of any enlightening 
ideas that penetrated the Sonn- 
bach valley. If Seppel were in 
time, thought the Géahrner 
peasant, would they down in 
the village have the presence 
of mind to open the sluice 
gates, to let the logs go on the 
first slight overflow there might 
be? Or would the stream 
descend sweeping all before it, 
to make of the timber yard a 
plaything, a mere box of 
matches to be scattered and 


used as battering-rams againgt 
a village of log houses? But 
then at least if Seppel arrived 
in time the inhabitants would 
have been warned, and no 
lives would be lost. Suddenly 
he turned and went indoors. 

In the large low living-room 
of the house, against a pan- 
elled wall hung three rifles, 
Two were of modern military 
type; the other, of ancient date, 
had seen a long life of hard 
service. The peasant took 
down new and old, bunching 
them together in one strong 
hand. Then he went to the 
linen chest, and from the lowest 
shelf behind the piles of coarse 
clean linen there he pulled a 
bag, the whole store -of his 
ammunition. It was heavy. 
Thus laden, he went out and 
called his son Peterl. 

Peterl listened breathlessly 
to the news. Then said his 
father: ‘* Peterl, if Seppel does 
not reach the village in time 
they will be unwarned. I am 
going to fire shots from the top 
of our hill there ; it will startle 
them, will bring them out of 
their houses maybe, and they 
may read danger in our 
message.” 

Peterl jumped up and held 
out his hand for one rifle. His 
father passed it over to him. 

‘¢ And the third ? ’’questioned 
the boy. 

‘“‘ Maria will have to manage 
that as thy brother is away 
at market. Fetch Maria and 
come.”’ 

A few minutes later three 


figures scrambled quickly up 
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the steep path at the back of 
the house. They passed the 
top of the narrow sloping fields 
and gained the eminence, a flat 
slab of rock from which they 
could see the village nestling 
in the hollow far away beneath 
them. The green church-spire 
glittered in the sunlight, and 
here and there a roof glinted 
through the trees that hid the 
rest from view. 

“ Peterl, it is as well that 
thou hast learnt to handle a 
rifle,’ said his father, “for 
thou must manage for thyself. 
And thou canst load for me at 
first; later thou shalt shoot 
for thyself,’’ he added to 
little Maria. 

The village was lying in the 
stillness of a warm spring after- 
noon when the first shot rang 
through the valley. People 
going about the ordinary busi- 
ness of everyday life paid no 
attention. 

A second and a third rang 
out. 

Mine Host’s buxom wife 
walked down the passage from 
her kitchen with a pewter jug 
in her hand that she was 


polishing; in the other she 
held the cloth. 
“Johann, that shooting 


sounds very near,’ she re- 
marked to her husband as he 
sat before the door tinkering 
away at a great cow-bell that 
would soon be in use on the alp 


“ Yes, and it’s out of season,’’ 
he muttered irritably. 

‘I wonder who it is? ’’ said 
she, as another shot followed. 
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“How should I know, as 
long as it is no son of mine ? ”’ 
he grumbled. 

At regular and short intervals 
ten shots were fired. Then 
came @ pause, and suddenly 
five shots in such quick suc- 
cession that each time the 
echo was swallowed up in the 
next report. Mine Host jumped 
to his feet; the bell he had 
been working on clanged to the 
ground. 

“Two rifles certainly; no 
time to load at that rate,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What can it be? ” 

Out of every house nearly 
had come people asking the 
same question. Then came a 
bang that literally made the 
villagers jump. 

‘“‘ Three or more rifles going 
off together, I should say,’’ 
said the Herr Lehrer, standing 
in the market-place where many 
other worthies had collected. 
The hundred or so scholars 
who were supposed to be 
drudging through the last half- 
hour of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, were sitting idly 
on their narrow wooden forms 
in the schoolroom. But the 
Herr Lehrer had gone out to 
see what might be happening, 
the place outside was astir, and 
the chance was too good to be 
missed. There was a sudden 
rush for the door, and they 
joined their elders in the 
market-place. 

‘6 Now then, you imps. Quiet 
there,” shouted the Herr Lehrer, 
but he did not send them back. 

Crack—crack—crack ! went 
the rifles. 
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“Such a waste of powder,’’ 
remarked the potter, miser of 
the village. 

** Just some lads showing off 
their skill,” said the master 
baker, returning to his work. 

‘“‘ I don’t believe it,’’ said the 
Herr Lehrer. 

The black-cassocked figure 
of the village priest appeared 
on the steps of the church that 
led down into the market- 
place, and stood with one hand 
resting on the stone balustrade, 
the other raised for silence. 

‘My people, that firing may 
be to tell us something.” 

“ What can it be?” one 
cried. 

“It is uncanny,’’ whispered 
a woman, shivering. 

“Tt can but be the will of 
God,’”’ answered the priest; 
‘“* yet, be prepared my children, 
for we know not what may 
come.” 

“Look!” piped a child’s 
clear voice from the outskirts 
of the crowd. “ The stream is 
getting full.’’ 

“The stream! Look at the 
water !’’ shouted half a dozen. 

‘We shall be able to float 
the timber soon,” said Mine 
Host complacently. 

“ Float the wood! I would 
sooner say float the village,” 
said a scornful voice. ‘ See 
how the water is rising ! ”’ 

And indeed the first slight 
overflow from the Sennergrube 
had within a few minutes 
brought the stream above high- 
water mark. 

“Open the sluice gates, 
lads!” shouted the Herr Lehrer. 

“Why so?” said the car- 


penter’s Tony. The Tyrolege 
peasantry, young and old, are 
slow to be moved, yet the 
schoolmaster is a great author- 
ity among them. 

“We must open the sluice 
gates! We must let the timber 
go!’ repeated the Herr Lehrer 
loudly. And others took up 
the cry, “To the sluice gates 
with you.” Then the young 
men of the village took the 
short-cut through the church- 
yard and disappeared. Five 
minutes later the throng in the 
market-place were watching the 
logs tossing and chasing each 
other down the turbid waters. 

Mine Host turned back with- 
out a word into his house. 

“Look how the water 
grows ! ”’ said the children. 

The people watched it, scared. 
A maiden went to the middle of 
the bridge, to watch from there 
the tumult. They called her 
back at once. 

A few seconds later Mine 
Host came back driving his 
six cows before him. 

“What doest thou?” they 
asked him. 

“T take these to the upper 
field,’”’ said he. 

They looked at him in silent 
dismay. Fields that are trod- 
den down in early spring will 
produce but little hay in June. 

“Those who do not wish 
to tread down their haying 
meadows may put their stock 
with mine,’ he added. It was 
generously spoken. 

‘“‘ Bless you ! ”’ said the priest. 

So the cowsheds and stables 
were emptied into the one field 
above the village, until it looked 
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like the crowded square on a 
busy market day. 

Women followed carrying 
copper and brass pans, and 
linen. These they placed in 
and about a little wayside 
chapel five minutes up the hill. 
Household goods and household 
gods were carried out, without 
panic, orderly and with a 
certain grim determination. 
The priest remained in the 
churchyard helping women 
across with their heavier loads. 

With a final salvo, the firing 
ceased. 

The ammunition of the firing 
party was spent. The Gahrner 
peasant on the mountain-side 


had laid aside his rifle. 
“Phew! How it kicks,” he 
added, then strained him- 


self forward as though to see 
as much of the green church- 
spire as possible. ‘‘ I wish we 
knew more,” he added quietly, 
“ but we have done our best.”’ 

Seppel in the meantime had 
come to the top of the wood- 
slide. In appearance it was 
steep and narrow, just a frozen 
water-shoot down which the 
logs are sent valleywards, 
leaving two deep ruts close 
together. On either side grew 
pine trees, interlocking their 
branches and overshadowing 
the narrow lane between, and 
so steep was the gradient on 
which these trees grew that the 
tip of each reached high above 
that of its lower neighbour. 
Seppel planted his ski firmly 
one in each rut, and looked 
beneath him. He could not 
see very far ahead, for the 
wood-slide turned sharply again 
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and again, but far below he 
could see a steep white field 
where the wood-slide became 
visible once again, and then 
disappeared with a sharp bend 
into the forest. They called 
that the Devil’s Corner. Seppel 
knew it well from the days 
when he had sailed past it 
gloriously on the top of five 
great logs all bound together, 
and had held on for dear life as 
they wrenched and groaned 
past the mighty bank of stones 
and snow, and he wondered 
vaguely how he would pass it 
now. Then he leant forward 
and was off. The wind hummed 
in his ears. The trees streamed 
past him. He leant farther 
forward, almost as if he were 
trying to grip the points of his 
ski. The first corner came. 
He threw his whole weight 
inwards and rounded it in 
safety. The deep ruts guided 
him, for his ski fitted nicely 
into each, and he had only to 
keep his feet. 

The pace grew terrific. The 
second corner came and passed. 
He had sunk almost to his knees 
now, and heard and saw nothing 
but the wind in his ears and 
tree-trunks—interminable tree- 
trunks — flashing past. The 
trees and the wood-slide seemed 
to rock and sway as the pace 
swung him from side to side. 
Presently there came a white 
snow-field, then there rose up 
before him, black and threat- 
ening, the stones of the Devil’s 
Corner; he hurtled on at full 
speed, and was swallowed by 
the blackness of night. 

Seppel returned to a dim 
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consciousness of water, timber 
yards and a peopled village. 
Something had happened, he 
knew that. His ski were broken 
across the front. He fumbled 
for a knife and cut the straps. 

He sat up, and was seized by 
a fit of coughing. His mouth 
was full of blood. He spat it 
out and crammed in ice from 
the wood-slide. Some time 
passed before he rose to his 
feet. 

“‘ Now for it,’ he muttered, 
and stumbled through the wood 
and the patches of snow to- 
wards the green fields and the 


Down below, when the shoot- 
ing ceased, the silence seemed 
more uncanny to the people 
than the firing. They were 
still hurrying to and fro, laden 
and empty-handed, when a cry 
sounded through the village— 

“The stream has been 
dammed—is breaking through 
—has broken.” 

It was just a small boy run- 
ning down the village street 
from the elm tree, looking 
scared, but his words were 
taken up and repeated. People 
shouted them at one another 
dazedly, and with one accord 
fled to higher ground. In sixty 
seconds no living thing re- 
mained within the precincts of 
the village. 

Then there broke in upon the 
tumult a very distant roar. 
Rapidly it came nearer, until 
in one gigantic wave the long 
imprisoned waters swept down 
the narrow valley. 

The churchyard perched on 
the side of the hill was in itself 


@ place of safety, and from 
there the refugees clambered 
over the wall and into the steep 
fields beyond, for the water 
filled the village and was still 
rising. The roofs of the houses 
looked out from the floods; 
here and there one gave with 
@ dull crash, and the waters 
sucked in over it, leaving no 
trace. 

And from the sloping fields 
above the people watched in 
silence, filled with horror and 
with a certain silent thank- 
fulness that they had been 
warned in time. Only the 
smith, a dark stern- looking 
man, raised his fist and shook 
it at the waters as they surged 
around his forge and swept 
away the great wooden shoeing 
platform, which crashed against 
a wall and splintered to pieces. 

“The cursed floods,’ he 
muttered. 

“is true,’ said the priest, 
eyeing him coldly. ‘ Those 
waters have been dammed— 
and it is well that warning 
came, or we should have been 
in the houses now.” 

A murmur of approval ran 
through the little crowd. The 
smith shrugged his shoulders. 
He was a proud man as well as 
@ stern, and it did not suit him 
to be rebuked thus openly. 

“Who brought the news?” 
said Mine Host suddenly. 

“Ay, who brought it?” 
echoed the crowd. 

“The Fichten peasant’s son 
Jorg called it down the village 
street ; he was here a moment 
since,” said the Herr Lehrer, 
looking round. 
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“ Jorg!’ they called. 

But Jorg was nowhere to be 
seen. 

In twenty-five minutes from 
the time that the shooting 
stopped, and twenty minutes 
from the time that the news 
had been cried, the floods began 
to sink, leaving behind them a 
sea of mud which filled the 
market-place and buried the 
houses up to their first-floor 
balconies. In all the place 
there was not a window or a 
shutter to be seen. 

“Tt was well we let the 
timber go,’’ mused the master 
baker; ‘ the logs would have 
knocked the houses to pieces, 
not one would have remained 
standing ; as it is we shall have 
much work to dig them out.”’ 

“ Hullo, Jorg,” said the Herr 
Lehrer. 

Every head in the crowd 
turned. ‘ Where hast thou 
been ? Whence didst thou get 
thy news ? ”’ they cried. 

Jorg shook himself much as 
a puppy after a bath, and mud 
flew in all directions. Then he 
walked slowly towards the 
people and answered them. 

“The Niessler Seppel spoke 
those words. He lies yonder 
beneath the elm tree. It is 
muddy up the road to get to 
him, but he needs the priest ! ”’ 

A motley crowd followed the 
boy: priest and children, the 
schoolmaster and Mine Host, 
two Sisters of Charity in their 
stiff white caps, and _ the 
peasants, all jostling each other 
over the churchyard wall, 
through some intervening yards 
of mud where the grown men 
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sank knee-deep and the chil- 
dren floundered to the waist, 
and so on and up to the elm 
tree beyond. There they found 
Seppel lying on the sward. A 
thin stream of scarlet trickled 
from his mouth, whilst from a 
wound above his temple the 
dark red blood oozed slowly. 
He was lying high and dry. 

He raised his head at the 
sound of voices, and cried 
again : 

“The stream has been 
dammed—is breaking through 
—has broken—ring the church 
bells—warn the people——” 

He lapsed into unconscious- 
ness once more. 

The crowd waited. Their 
priest knelt by him, murmuring 
some words. 

Suddenly Seppel half raised 
himself, and with wildly staring 
eyes and hands that grasped at 
air, he gasped: ‘ Jesus Chri't ! 
My ski are broken, my ski— 
are——”’ 

Another thin scarlet stream 
gushed from his mouth as he 
spoke, and stained the bundled 
coat on which they had raised 
his head. Then he fell back 
with glazed eyes staring heaven- 
wards. 

Many knelt about him, 
watching for some sign of life, 
muttering a hasty prayer. 
Someone ventured : 

“He has burst a _blood- 
vessel. He has run himself to 
death.” 

The priest bent over him and 
whispered, ‘‘ He is dead,” and 
pulled a silver crucifix from 
beneath his cassock to hold 
before the unseeing eyes. A 
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woman sobbed. It was Seppel’s 
mother. 

Presently they carried him 
into the church and laid him 
as he was, in his leather shorts, 
with the woollen gaiters that 
reached half-way up his thighs 
and his heavy nailed boots 
dented across the toes by the 
ski-straps, on the first step of 
the high altar. He lay there 
through the night, guarded by 
the carven images of the saints 
who looked down from their 
niches on him who lay, not less 
stify motionless than they, at 
the altar of their God. 

Later, in the eerie light 
figures passed in and out. 
Every man and woman he had 
saved came to see his simple 
lying-in-state. 

The day he was buried they 
traced his last eventful jour- 
ney back to the place where 
the discovery had been made. 
They saw the high-water mark 
on the valley side and saw how 
deep the lake had been. They 
tracked him up the ridge, and 


finally found his pickaxe stick- 
ing into the tree. Guided by 
the Gahrner peasant, half-way 
down the wood-slide at. the 
Devil’s Corner they found 
his ski lying broken, the 
straps cut through, and 
here also were the first blood- 
stains that told of the terrific 
crash. 

So it is, says Seppel’s grand- 
father, that to the elm above 
the village there is nailed a 
broken ski-point, and in the 
churchyard opposite stands a 
handsome wrought-iron cross, 
subscribed by the village cor- 
porate. And the tears that 
come to the old man’s eyes 
when he has told his story are 
not all bitterness, for pride has 
banished sorrow for Seppel the 
elder, and he stands, hat in 
hand, at the grave of Seppel 
the younger, murmuring over 
to himself the words of the 
inscription : 

“On ski he made his way to 


Heaven 
And saved us all from Hell.” 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


VI. 


I CAME upon a camp of 
Viachs behind our village, 
where they had wintered. 
They were preparing for their 
Easter feast, and I decided to 
jon them. Their black goat- 
hair tents were arranged in a 
semicircle. Their flocks of 
sheep and goats, their mules 
and horses, were clustered 
round them under the guard 
of savage dogs. 

It was night, but the whole 
camp was astir. Fires glowed. 
Fifty lambs spitted on long 
poles spat into the red embers. 
A man squatted at each end 
of the poles, and turned them 
slowly. Roughly built earthen 
ovens gaped, and women raked 
freshly baked brown loaves 
from them. Small copper pots 
sat in the fires, and steamed 
forth the smell of onions and 
other savouries. Limp, empty 
lamb-skins dangled from the 
tents, and upon each threshold 
there was the dark stain of 
blood, symbolic of supreme 
joy in our world. 

The blood-curdling noise of 
dogs giving tongue as they 
sighted me died to hiccoughs 
under the equally savage cries 
of the Vlachs. These dogs 
come to heel quickly at a word 
from their masters, but sorry 
the fate of the man who meets 
them alone. Then the only 


thing to do is to sit down and 
sit still. I have known a friend 
sit for three hours with an 
uneasy circle of the great dogs 
round him, until he was rescued. 
Needless to say, the attitude 
of the dogs is not conducive 
to movement, and only some- 
one with the ambitions of a 
lion tamer would venture to 
let a muscle quiver. 

An immense Vlach with a 
rugged face rose from his heels 
to greet me. His homespun 
cloak swung round him in 
elegant folds. He had the 
brown face of a man who has 
followed the sun all his life, 
and a fantastic twist of black 
cloth adorned his head. 

I gave the Easter greeting— 
‘“* Christ has risen.” 

“Truly He has risen,” 
answered the Vlach gravely ; 
then he added, “ but has 
He? Is it twelve o’clock 
yet?” 

I consulted my watch under 
a swinging tent lamp. 

‘‘ See for yourself.” 

“IT believe you,” he said, 
waving his shepherd’s crook 
with a magnificent gesture. 
“T can’t read the clock, but 
may God’s grandmother put 
the truth in your mouth.” 

‘“* Christ has risen ! ”’ shouted 
the crowd, rising from their 
heels. “ The stranger has said 
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it. We will lose no lambs this 
season, the Virgin willing ! ”’ 

“Huh!” grunted the old 
Viach, and the doubt in his 
voice led me to suspect that 
he had not the faith in the 
power of the stranger of his 
more credulous followers. 

I handed cigarettes. 

“ Huh!” grunted the Vlach 
again. He made the sign of 
the cross, spat and took two. 
“Who knows what sort of 
heart you have? The first 
stranger after the Christ has 
risen must have a good heart 
to carry luck.”’ 

“The wise man looks to his 
halter before he hitches his 
donkey,’”’ croaked an old 
woman with a face as naked 
as an ivory god. 

This saw was ignored. 

“Three Easters ago a 
stranger ate with us, and 
we lost no lambs,” said a 
younger man, whose chin was 
ripe for the barber. He 
tore a smoking rib from a 
lamb and handed it to me. 
This gave the signal for gen- 
eral movement. Lambs rolled 
over the glowing fires more 
briskly ; women squatted and 
stirred, in the belief that 
stirring would hurry matters. 
The old Vlach tore himself a 
rib so that I might not eat 
alone. Merriment ran from 
group to group. 

“A man with brass teeth 
ate with us last time,’’ piped a 
shrill-voiced child, and having 
said that, was overcome with 
its own temerity and retreated 
hastily behind its mother’s 
cumbersome figure. A general 


laugh rose at this, and the old 
Viach said— 

“T have seen such teeth, 
God gives these things to 
foreigners, and sometimes to 
Greeks. By such things are 
riches known.” He sighed, 
and cut a slab of hot, fresh 
bread. 

“T once saw a dead man 
with such teeth. Pure gold,” 
reflected a vigorous, hairy 
Viach, waving a sheep’s eye at 
me. ‘ His family buried him 
in them. His widow was an 
honest woman ! ”’ 

‘No | woman’s honest,” 
grunted the old Vlach, “ and 
that’s the truth. I'd trust a 
jackal in a pen of lambs before 
I’d trust a woman. She'd 
comb a pair of stockings from 
your fleeces without you 
noticing it. The reason the 
widow didn’t take the teeth 
was fright.’’ 

“What do you know?” 
demanded the other Vlach. 
“‘ Why should she be frightened 
of her own poor dead ? ” 

‘¢ And who isn’t ? ’’ asked the 
old Vlach. ‘ Until the forty 
days are up and the dead are 
well away from the earth. 
That woman was frightened of 
her dead husband. The less 
@® woman says, the worse she 
is. Never wash your clothes 
in a silent river.’’ He wagged 
a finger coarsened with age and 
work. 

“You speak like a wise 
man ! ’’ sneered the old woman. 
She lurked in the dark behind 
the circle of the fire waiting 
for the women’s turn to break 
their long fast, which would be 
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after the men were satisfied, 
and, judging by the way the 
lambs were vanishing, the 
women’s portion would be 
slender. 

We could hear the roar of 
bells from the Russian monas- 
tery, the clatter of samantrons. 
We had a commanding view 
of both village and monastery. 
The priest had just given the 
spiritual light to the village 
for the year, from the Christ’s 
bier, and a procession of candles 
flickered unevenly along the 
village streets, from house 
to house, the flame carefully 
treasured behind cupped hands. 
Presently a couple of Vlachs 
would return to the camp from 
the Church, nursing their 
lighted candles, to pass the 
holy fire, as they called it, 
from tent to tent. 

We heard the sound of shout- 
ing in the village and one or 
two guns. 

The camp children ran glee- 
fully here and there cracking 
egg on egg and waving resinous 
torches. They shouted as they 
cracked, heedless of the quarrel- 
some attitude of their hungry 
mothers. 

I saw a small fantastic light 
flit from landing to landing in 
the tall dark Tower, and be- 
lieved that the Church Widow 
was abroad lighting the candles 
in the tiny disused Church at 
the top in honour of the 
occasion. 

“ Looks like the light of a 
ghost,” I remarked, pointing it 
out, but the Vlachs were un- 
moved, for they believed in 
demons and vampires, but not 
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ghosts. Once a man was dead 
his business lay elsewhere, if 
the proper rites were observed 
for forty days, unless he had 
been murdered. Saints and 
demons might appear in any 
guise they liked to choose, 
but not the dead. 

As they slowly filled them- 
selves their tongues wagged 
less and less, and one by one 
the very old and the very young 
crept to their beds, surfeited 
for the first time since the 
long forty-day TEHaster fast 
began. 

All through the Balkans wild 
people, like these, broke their 
fast, squatting over charcoal 
fires and roasting Easter lambs, 
as their forefathers had done 
before them, for the culture of 
the Vlachs has never changed. 
Their comings and goings still 
proclaim the seasons to the 
village people. They still pass 
in long trains from mountain 
to sea for the winter, and back 
again for the summer: their 
household goods on _ their 
pack-animals ; their arrogant, 
strong-smelling, lively goats ; 
their little sheep ; their babies 
and chickens tucked together 
under ropes on the top of their 
swaying possessions; their 
homespun, proof against all 
weathers ; hardy and strong as 
no other Southern Europeans. 

I got up to say good-bye. 
Once again the Easter greeting 
went round. Shouted curses 
drowned the sudden interest 
the dogs took in my departure. 

The village was full of sound 
when I went into it. I could 
see the gastronomic efforts of 
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more than one shadow upon 
the curtains. 

The Witch crouched outside 
her door. Her window was the 
only unlighted window in the 
village. I felt suddenly remiss, 
for I should have seen that a 
portion of some young goat 
went her way. I slowed up to 
ponder this question and see 
how I could best make up to 
her for my negligence, when I 
noticed that tears were running 
over her wrinkled cheeks. 

“Tt was the Virgin’s will 
that I brought a great misfor- 
tune into my own family, and 
my heart is like a narrow 
place!” she said sorrowfully, 
“and on the rising of the 
Christ too.” 

“ How is this ? ”’ 

“What can I do? Another 
girl has been born to my son 
tonight, and I brought the 
unfortunate into the world. 
Bad little times ! ”’ 

I felt that any expression 
of sympathy was inadequate 
in the face of such a disaster, 
so I remained mute. The 
Witch continued in a sort of 
sing-song as she rocked back 
and forth on her heels. 

“ Bad little times indeed. 
Did not the last daughter 
but one run away, and was 
she not found being suckled by 
the dog of the cow-herds ? 
What sort of child is that? 
And a child that had been 
christened! What will she 
be? How can my son ever 
marry her off ? ” 

Again I was unable to answer, 
for the very priest crossed him- 
self whenever he met this child, 


while the rest of our world 
cried ‘ dog-child’ after it and 
chased it from their doorsteps, 
with the result that it hag 
grown thoroughly anti-social 
and was a notorious stoner of 
small chickens. 

“A small thing, but a big 
trouble,” sniffed the Witch. 
‘You will remember the 
summer it happened. The birds 
of God ate all my grapes. No 
others were touched.” 

“ Did you watch your grapes 
as others did ? ’’ I asked, know- 
ing right well that she seldom 
visited her vineyard. 

‘‘ And what good are stones 
against the birds of God? 
Does not the Virgin herself 
tell them where to eat?” she 
demanded. 

“Christ has risen!” inter- 
rupted the priest’s voice, and 
I looked up to see his black- 
bearded, pale face hanging like 
the face of a corpse in the dark 
aperture of his window above 


my head. 

“Truly has He risen,” I 
answered. 

“May you have many 
years !”’ 


‘‘ A thousand happinesses !” 

The poor Witch said noth- 
ing; her spirit was broken for 
the moment by her many 
grand-daughters. 

The Tower sounded empty 
as I mounted the stairs, and 
I found the little Church un- 
lighted, so that the flitting 
candle of the Church Widow 
must have been an _ illusion, 
though the priest did not think 
so when I told him of it later. 

“You know the Tower is 
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under the protection of Saint 
Constantine?” he said with 
conviction. ‘Saints always 
look after their own.’ 

I knew that the patron saints 
of the monasteries protected 
their own in a highly proficient 
manner; for many a tale of 
some trial of strength between 
the world, flesh and devils, in 
which they rightly played an 
undefeated part, had been told 
me, and it may not be out of 
place to tell here of how they 
outwitted the wicked in the 
monastery of Panteleimon. 

Not so very long ago what 
purported to be a pilgrim ship 
arrived at Athos and cast 
anchor off Panteleimon. 

The sound of music and 
dancing from the ship rather 
disconcerted the monks, who 
were used to listening to the 
voice of God rather than to 
that of the world, but they 
closed their ears to it as best 
they could. It was evident 
even to the least worldly of 
them that the people on the 
ship were very rich indeed, for 
they caught glimpses of dresses 
such as are painted on the 
saints in the ikons in their 
Churches. As the ship had 
come from Russia the Abbot 
was anxious to give those men 
who wanted to come ashore a 
warm welcome. 

Now the Abbot was a 
dreamer and a poor judge of 
men, and he believed that the 
heart of the whole world, and 
more especially the Russian 
world, was as guileless as his 
own, a fitting belief for one 
who lived under the great 
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mountain and drew inspiration 
from it. 

An hour for the reception 
of the men was appointed by 
the Abbot, and when the time 
came he went in person to the 
water’s edge to greet them, 
surrounded by the least anti- 
social of his monks. 

Several boat-loads came 
ashore, and the Abbot headed 
the procession towards the 
monastery. 

Some of the monks became 
very uneasy at the strange 
attitude adopted by several 
of the visitors, who merely 
nodded or shook their heads 
when spoken to. 

‘‘ Surely,”? murmured one 
holy father into the ear of 
another, ‘surely they cannot 
all be dumb, or are they under 
some strange vow ?”’ 

‘* Who knows ? ”’ replied the 
second monk, but his voice 
sounded uncertain. ‘‘ Perhaps 
we should warn the Abbot, 
though I don’t know really 
what we suspect.”’ 

By this time a small group 
of monks were nodding and 
whispering together and send- 
ing crafty glances from one 
guest to another. 

“We should warn the 
Abbot,” said one. 

“ Of what ? ’’ asked another. 

‘¢ Who knows ? ”’ said a third 
with profound gloom. 

A fast-walking monk hurried 
after the Abbot to tell him to 
be watchful without being rude, 
and to voice their suspicions. 

The Abbot was too taken up 
with his efforts to be a man of 
the world to heed the signals 
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of his agitated brethren, but 
he walked the party very 
rapidly to the chief guest- 
room, and in a short time 
they were all seated, waiting 
for the never-failing hospitality 
to be offered by the guest- 
master. Vainly did the doubt- 
ing brethren try to attract the 
attention of the Abbot; for the 
time being he was a man with- 
out eyes or ears. 

Little trays of jam and 
spirits appeared, but before the 
first visitor could put out his 
hand to help himself, tongues 
of brilliant fire flashed into the 
room and darted about the 
persons of the startled guests, 
who sprang to their feet and 
beat a hasty retreat with the 
flames roaring and crackling 
behind them, while the voices 
of stout monks and workmen 
could be heard shouting— 

“Ho! Fire!” 

They rushed into the open, 
and behind them the whole 
place blazed. 

Monks, and charcoal-burners, 
and wood-cutters, and strangers 
of all sorts streamed from vine- 
yard and garden, from forest 
and orchard, and passers-by 
from the road, to put out the 
fire. But their puny efforts 
were nothing against it, for 
the flames dipped into the 
buckets they carried and licked 
up the water, and as fast as 
they refilled them, just so fast 
were they licked dry again by 
those angry tongues of fire. 

The voice of a monk 
suddenly shouted above all the 
noise and confusion— 

“Stop! This is a saint’s 


fire! You 
out!” 

Then all the people who had 
come to help stood still, their 
empty buckets in their hands, 
and the flames herded and drove 
all the flying guests to the edge 
of the sea, licking and scorching 
the waves until they seethed 
against the shore, and as the 
boats pushed off they died 
down and faded out, and it wag 
seen that nothing was harmed 
or even scorched; but from 
the ejaculations and chattering 
that came over the sea from the 
retreating guests it was plain 
enough that women had been 
included in the party. 

The Abbot ordered the bells 
to be rung for three nights as 
@ token of thankfulness, but he 
hung his head and was sorely 
troubled, for he had unwittingly 
nearly let his monastery down 
badly. 

“T greatly fear that I mis- 
took riches for goodness,” he 
sighed. “It has been done 
before,’”’ and it weighed on his 
soul heavily. 

The Witch assures me that 
the saints are very strong 
people, and I must perforce 
believe her when her words 
are backed with the following 
story which she tells with 
gusto :— 

I have one neighbour who 
is poorer than all the others, 
and he started to build himself 
@ mud-brick oven. He found, 
when he had nearly finished it, 
that he wanted some good 
bricks for the floor. He was a 
devout man, and he believed 
that if he considered the matter 


cannot put it 
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long enough a benign Provi- 
dence would undoubtedly lead 
him to bricks. ‘There is only 
one entrance to the Tower, 
and that is guarded by a heavy 
timbered door, which is always 
shut at night unless I am out; 
and my poor neighbour, whose 
eyes frequently sought the 
Tower and its endless possi- 
bilities, during his meditations 
rather despaired of a solution 
to his problem, until one night, 
when he heard I was to be out 
late and that the door would be 
left open for me. Some of 
the rooms on a landing that 
is seldom used are floored in 
large square Byzantine bricks, 
and the more he thought of 
them the stronger grew his 
desire. As soon as night fell 
he slipped into the Tower 
armed with chisel and sack, 
intending to chip up the re- 
quired number and carry them 
off. 

“The unfortunate!’ cried 
the Witch, shaking her head. 
“He grew too full of fright 
half-way up. The Tower was 
as black as a widow’s first 
forty days, and all the stairs 
cried out. Then he found he 
couldn’t turn into the room 
he wanted to get into, but his 
feet went on running, running, 
up the stairs until his spirit 
wanted to leave his body it 
hurt him so, and the place 
for his heart grew so narrow ! 
When he got to the Church at 
the top, and there was no higher 
to go, he pulled out a cigarette 
and lit that, for he didn’t 
want bricks any more, he only 
wanted to get down again, 
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and he thought the smoke 
would help him. But a hand 
rushed out of the dark and hit 
the cigarette out of his mouth, 
and a terrible voice shouted, 
louder than bulls— 

“* ¢ Not in the Church !’ 

‘And that is the Virgin’s 
truth.” 

“He didn’t think of the 
destruction of an ancient floor,” 
I murmured. 

She ignored me. 

‘* He couldn’t finish his oven, 
the unfortunate, until he sent 
his wife to you to ask you for 
a few new bricks you had 
bought for your own oven. He 
will never go near the Tower 
again.” 


The stout-hearted founders 
of the earlier monasteries had 
to contend, not only with the 
forces of nature, but with the 
artifices of demons, for in those 
days Athos was demon-ridden, 
and it must have been a moral 
fillip to know that if matters 
went too far the watchful 
saints would step in with 
miraculous help. 

Saint Athanasius founded 
the monastery of Lavra in the 
ninth century. He commenced 
operations with an army of two 
or three hundred workmen. 
Fired with enthusiasm they 
dug and delved, and by the 
time night fell had raised a 
considerable portion of stone 
wall. Had the good saint been 
of a less humble nature he 
might have felt somewhat 
puffed with pride as he sur- 
veyed his day’s work. During 
the night the wall entirely 
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vanished, and the workmen 
woke to find confusion every- 
where and the stones scattered 
far and wide, as if the place 
had been swept by a great 
hurricane. 

Athanasius was not easily 
discouraged, but he found a 
little difficulty in putting heart 
into his men again, for one place 
was as good as another to 
them, and they said— 

“Who are we to contend 
with devils ? ’’ 

On the morning of the second 
day they woke to find that not 
one stone remained upon an- 
other stone, but all were 
scattered far and wide again. 

The men grouped themselves 
together then, and started to 
whisper among themselves, and 
they gave the good saint black 
looks as he drove them to their 
work once more. 

‘“‘ There is the Mountain for 
your vision!’’ he cried. ‘“‘ Work 
on!’ But the men saw little 
vision in the frowning grim 
face of the mountain. 

For a third time his walls 
were laid low, and whole groups 
of workmen were in open 
rebellion. Athanasius went to 
sleep calling on the Virgin for 
help, for, though his own cour- 
age was still high, the morale of 
his workmen was extremely 
low, and he felt that his 
aspirations were moribund. 

The Virgin came to him in 
a dream, her glittering robes 
sweeping over the dust of the 
troubled ground ; and she bent 
an ear to hear his tale of woe, 
stooping to listen among the 
snoring workmen. 





She said— 

“In the morning your walls 
will be scattered again, for 
you have chosen the stronghold 
of powerful evil demons, who 
are determined to overthrow 
Christianity. At sunrise cal] 
your men, and spend no time 
in eating, drinking or argument, 
but work with a single purpose 
and build in the hours of a day 
a little Church. It must be 
completed and the litany read 
in it before the sun goes down, 
After that you will have no 
more trouble, for the demons 
will leave the place.” 

Athanasius managed to in- 
spire his workmen to such 
good purpose that as the sun 
began to sink he climbed to 
place the last tile, and with a 
final effort the demons flung 
him to the ground and broke 
his leg; but the Church was 
finished for all that and the 
litany read in it, and the 
demons retreated elsewhere and 
troubled the monastery of 
Lavra no more. 


Perhaps the snappiest in- 
stance of a miracle happened 
lately in our world, when the 
man who gardens for me was 
bitten by a snake. 

He has a large clumsy figure, 
which he moves about slowly 
as he works. He devotes the 
early hours of the morning to 
the garden, and later in the day 
either catches, slaps to tender- 
ness on the rocks below my 
windows, or feeds himself on 
octopus according to the time 
of the day, and it is said that 
the schoolmaster sets his watch 
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py the workings of Demetri’s 
stomach. 

It was when he was rubbing 
and stroking the octopus to 
tenderness on the little stone 
jetty that the snake was said 
to bite him. He considered 
the matter for a minute, and 
then decided to ask the opinion 
of the village president, who 
was quenching his thirst at 
the café. 

The president took a more 
serious view of the matter than 
the gardener, who still held 
the limp octopus in his hands. 

“ You'll be dead before the 
sun goes down,’’ said Melpo- 
mene’s son, bringing him a 
glass of water; ‘“‘ better go to 
the doctor.”’ 

“A young man, what does 
he know?” said the village 
president, whose own experi- 
ence with doctors had been 
bitter. 

He scratched his head and 
considered the best way to 
deal with the situation. 

The stricken man played 

with the octopus tentacles while 
the president turned the matter 
over, and slowly into his heart 
crept a feeling of panic. It 
was too nice a day to contem- 
plate death from the fangs of a 
viper. 
“Does anybody know any- 
thing?’ he cried. ‘“ My spirit 
begins to hurt me too much,”’ 
and he dropped the octopus 
and smote his chest. 

I was roused from contem- 
plating the glories in the colours 
on the mountain by the Witch, 
who hurried, clatter, clatter, 
up my stairs. 
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‘“‘ We are taking your kitchen 
girl,’’ she cried. ‘* Old Demetri 
has been bitten by a snake, 
and we want twelve virgins.” 

“« Twelve virgins ? ”’ 

“To cure Demetri, who was 
bitten by a snake!” She 
departed as quickly as she 
came. 

I peered over the balcony 
railing to see a vast crowd of 
the villagers surging round the 
stricken form of Demetri, who 
sat on a chair supported by my 
neighbour, Michiel. 

I joined the crowd, and was 
pushed about by old women 
who would have their say. 
Masterful old women who had 
seen this thing done before 
in their country in Asia Minor. 
The president, also a heavy 
slow figure, shouted from time 
to time as the press got too 
great round the patient. 

The little active Running 
Grandmother screamed infor- 
mation in my ear in a high 
piercing voice. 

“Tt was @ sun snake, for 
I saw it myself. Red under 
the stomach. There is no cure 
for such. Not even from the 
Virgin herself.” 

“What do you say?” de- 
manded the angry Church 
Widow. ‘ That’s no way to 
talk, and the man with his 
life to save!” 

The priest was absent, but 
unfrocked acolytes swung in- 
censories under the nose of the 
patient. 

“The foot’s swelling,’’ an- 
nounced the Witch, who was 
massaging the member in 
question. 
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The twelve virgins, headed 
by the girl from my kitchen— 
whose Turkish name, trans- 
lated into English, is Light 
Blackmichiel—were led in un- 
willing procession by the presi- 
dent, for they aped timidity, 
and as they passed by the 
victim they spat once and 
squarely in his mouth. 

“Why twelve virgins?” I 
asked feebly, thinking the cure 
much worse than the com- 
plaint. ‘Would not one be 
enough ? ”’ 

“God had twelve apostles,” 
screamed the Running Grand- 
mother. ‘The unfortunate ! 
Not to know that!” 

The Witch muttered charms 
of her own in Turkish as she 
rubbed the man’s foot, which 
certainly did look very swollen. 
I came to life suddenly ; some- 
thing must be done. I ordered 
a boat to take the man to the 
doctor at Yerrisos; I de- 
claimed. The gardener gaped. 
The village president blinked. 

“A boat at once!” I 
demanded. ‘“ Perhaps it is not 
too late!” I took hold of the 
injured member. A bee sting 
still quivered in the flesh. I 
flicked it out with my thumb- 
nail. 

“ Snake !’’ I cried laughing. 
‘Why, your snake had wings ! 
Did anyone see the snake ? ”’ 

“ With my own eyes in that 
very place last week!” de- 
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clared the Running Grang. 
mother. “Red under the 
stomach. A sun snake.’ 

“The Virgin has ch 
it to a bee,” emcees 
Church Widow, and all crosgeq 
themselves rapidly, crying, 
“Mother of God!” 

When the rustle of move. 
ment had died away the Chureh 
Widow said— 

“We can now believe the 
truth if it is told in this village, 
for we have seen it.” This 
remark immediately raised us 
to a much higher plane than 
we were on before. 

Demetri eyed me anxiously. 

“Has the Virgin indeed 
changed it to a bee sting ? ” he 
asked, and terror lifted from 
his soul. He drew a deep breath 
and blew out his chest, for his 
spirit no longer troubled him. 
He was of the elect. Healed, 
later he would be able to heal. 

“ He’ll soon think himself 
God’s grandfather,’’ growled my 
neighbour, Michiel, meaning 
thereby that old Demetri would 
grow proud under the burden 
of the distinction that was now 
his. 

“Ts it now a bee sting?” 
he repeated, for he was still 
humble-minded. 

Who am I to shake the faith 
of others? and so I answered 
with gravity— 

“Tt is the truth. It is now 
a bee sting.”’ 
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THe official announcement 
of my new appointment was 
laconic enough: * E. W. from 
M. to T.” Just that. My 
friends were much more ex- 
plicit. They told me in lurid 
detail all they had ever heard 
about T. One of them pro- 
duced a paragraph from a local 
paper which told how four 
natives, who had set out to 
walk the sixty-five miles from 
railhead to T., had lost their 
way in a sand-storm and had 
been found by the roadside, 
dead but still warm, within 
ten yards of a well. I recalled 
this paragraph two years later 
when, in similar circumstances, 
a wealthy merchant started out 
from T. on his donkey. The 
next day the donkey came back 
riderless. No trace of the 
merchant was ever seen again. 

A month later I found myself 
on the platform of the railhead 
station at 8., surrounded by 
packing-cases and amorphous 
masses of sewn-up furniture. 
The platform swarmed with 
natives and their inevitable 
paraphernalia of baskets, 
melons, wives, children, goats 
and chickens. Swarthy Fuzzies 
from the hills, sword slung over 
one shoulder, elbowed portly 
merchants from the coast. 

Presently I noticed a gigantic 
figure shouldering through the 


turmoil towards me. Shoulder- 
ing is perhaps hardly the word, 
for the huge creature, towering 
above the crowd, seemed to be 
clearing a way with his stupen- 
dous hips. His neatly bound 
turban with flash and badge 
showed him to be a policeman. 
With a final plunge he reached 
me and saluted. His vast 
ebony countenance expanded 
in a gargantuan grin as he 
crushed my hand in his great 
paw. I was suddenly conscious 
of a comforting feeling of com- 
plete confidence which never 
afterwards left me when Mur 
El Gawab was about. 

He introduced himself as my 
lorry-driver. He had a note 
for me from B., from whom I 
was taking over, in which he 
advised me to time my depar- 
ture to reach T. at sunset. A 
sand-storm, he said, had been 
blowing for some days, but as 
it generally slackened towards 
evening, I was less likely to 
lose my way. A _ cheerful 
welcome. I turned to Mur. 

“What is the distance to 
Te 

“ Sixty-five miles, Effendim.”’ 

“« And the road ? ”’ 

“Is beyond words, abomin- 
able. And the last twenty-five 
miles, by Allah, are worse.”’ 

“ How long will it take ? ”’ 

** Six hours, Effendim.”’ 
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It was now ten o’clock. I 
could not start before noon, 
but there was much to do. I 
asked Mur if my baggage 
camels were ready. He pointed 
to the edge of the crowd, where 
a group of fifteen of the 
creatures knelt in sulky rumi- 
nation. Near them squatted 
half a dozen Fuzzy camelmen. 
The Red Sea baggage camel is 
far from being a thing of 
beauty. Ill-bred, ill-shapen and 
ill-intentioned, he is covered 
with old gall wounds, seared 
with fire marks and blind in 
one eye. But he will carry a 
heavy load through a day-long 
sand-storm without turning a 
hair. He is Nature’s out- 
standing disgrace and one 0 
her greatest triumphs. ; 

The camelmen set about the 
business of transferring my 
belongings from the platform 
to their mangy backs. Mur 
galvanised into instant activity, 
and I discovered his one great 
weakness. Superb at his own 
job, he was utterly incapable of 
leaving other folk to theirs. I 
have seen him lift the back of 
a Ford lorry out of a sand-drift 
single- handed, and change a 
cylinder head gasket in a blind- 
ing dust-storm, but never have 
I seen him stand by and allow 
an expert in another line of 
business to carry on. In his 
own way the camelman is an 
expert. A quick judge of the 
weight and balance of bulky 
packages, he is deft with the 
arranging of ropes and knots. 

Within five minutes Mur had 
demoralised them all com- 
pletely. A mountain of mis- 


directed energy, he shoved and 
swore at them. They lost every 
vestige of self-confidence and 
began to bungle their work, 
I firmly removed the great body 
from the mélée, and, hastily 
concocting an errand to the 
town, sent him cheerfully gal- 
loping away. Giving a tweak 
to their loin-cloths and a pat to 
their deranged coiffures, the 
camelmen breathed a quiet 
“< Praise be to Allah,” and began 
all over again. 

When I had sent the caravan 
off on its long march to T., it 
was mid-day and time for us to 
be starting. 

The lorry was the old Ford 
pattern, familiarly, and almost 
affectionately, known as ‘ Old 
Push-and-Shove.’ My kit was 
stacked up behind, and the 
boys perched themselves on the 
top. Mur swung the starting 
handle. His turban fell off. 
He balanced it on the radiator 
cap and swung again. The 
lorry rocked from stem to stern. 
There was a violent explosion. 
The turban quivered. Mur 
bared his arm and spat into his 
palms. I was flung from side 
to side. The turban fell off its 
perch. He crammed it on to 
his head, spread out his hands 
before the engine in an elo- 
quent gesture of appeal, and, 
squatting in the posture of 
a demented wicket - keeper, 
grasped the handle with both 
hands. The engine fired. 
Muttering a fervent “In the 
Name of Allah the Compassion- 
ate,” he squeezed himself in 
beside me, and we were off. 

We covered the first forty 
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miles of that wretched journey 


without mishap. The road, 
nothing more than a rough 
track, ran along the coastal 
plain, crossing an endless suc- 
cession of shallow, dry water- 
courses. In the stretches be- 
tween lay alternate strips of 
drift-sand and soft silty soil, 
worn into deep ruts and 
pounded to powder by traffic. 
Conversation was almost im- 


possible. The seat had no 
springs; the chassis, to all 
appearance, was little better 


off. Our progress was one long 
series of shattering jolts. The 
stench of hot oil and hotter 
chauffeur was overwhelming. 
As the engine was running 
mostly in low gear, the radiator 
was permanently on the boil. 
Once in every quarter of an 
hour we had to stop and re- 
plenish it. No less than six 
four-gallon tins of water were 
poured down its throat that day. 

During one of these stops I 
questioned Mur about T. 

“ Effendim,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is 
just sand; sand and dust. 
Sand in the air, sand in your 
food, sand in your eyes and 
mouth.’”’ I dared not ask him 
if he ever had sand between the 
toes. 

“Is there then no time when 
the air is clear ? ”’ 

“ Tf Allah is good, no haboobs 
blow in the first four months of 
the year.” 

“* And the rest ? ” 

“In the fifth month the 
haboobs begin. From then 
they blow without ceasing by 
day or night till the end of the 
eighth month. So heavy is the 
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sand-cloud in those days that a 
man cannot see two paces 
ahead. From the ninth month 
to the twelfth it blows from 
the rising to the setting of the 
sun, but at night a man may 
see the stars.” So that was 
that. 

We jerked forward again, 
and I turned my attention to 
the country through which we 
were passing. On our right 
the spare thorn scrub ran up 
to the foothills beyond which 
towered the long rugged bastion 
of the Red Sea Hills. From the 
heights above deep gorges and 
valleys twisted down through 
the foothills, issuing into the 
plain in wide sandy khors that 
rarely found their way to the 
sea. In the strong clear light, 
ridges, shoulders and peaks 
stood out grey and brown in 
sharp relief. Away to our left 
and below us the scrub gave 
way to salt bush and sea bents, 
and finally to bare salt flats. 
Land merged almost imper- 
ceptibly with sea, the actual 
junction screened by a low line 
of mangrove. Farther out little 
waves broke in white smother 
on a coral reef. The gull’s 
wing of a sail showed over the 
mangrove tops, while nearer 
inshore lay a sleeping dhow, 
its crew idly paddling their 
dug-out through the shallows, 
searching for mother-of-pearl. 

Presently there came a 
change in the scene ahead. For 
two miles the lorry had been 
toiling up a gentle incline. The 
line of the hills now fell back, 
revealing the mouth of a wide 
valley. As we gained the top 
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of the rise, I had my first view 
of the T. delta stretching below 
us right across our front, the 
near edge still five miles away 
at the foot of a long decline. 

Little of the delta itself was 
visible, but that little suggested 
a broad, grey, alluvial plain, 
spreading out fanwise from its 
apex at the valley’s mouth to 
its base on the sea far away to 
our left. That which caught 
and riveted my attention was 
a great yellow-grey cloud 
moving steadily across its face, 
blotting out all view, even of 
the hills beyond: a hideous 
crawling beast, its stern down 
by the sea, its ugly head thrust 
far up into the valley. Some- 
where in the heart of that 
cloud lay T. and my future 
home. 

I turned to Mur. “ Why has 
man chosen to build a town in 
such a place ? ” 

**Because, Effendim, the 
floods which come down the 
valley in the summer months 
spread over the plain and men 
grow cotton there. But Allah 
alone knows whether the floods 
will spread to the east or to the 
west, so man must needs live 
at the centre.” 

He was describing in his own 
way the slow pendulum swing 
of floods across a delta. The 
water, released from its narrow 
channel at the apex, runs over 
the lower levels. In course of 
time these are raised by suc- 
cessive discharges of silt, and 
the whole of the flood area is 
slowly tilted up till the waters 
are forced back to the far side. 
The full swing from flank to 


flank may cover a period of 
ten to fifteen years. 

The yearly deposit of fing 
powdery silt, torn and whipped 
into the air, forms the main 
burden of the cloud. Although 
there is a heavy charge of sand 
as well, the result cannot pro- 
perly be called a sand-storm, 
With his love of onomatopaia, 


the native has coined the 
perfectly descriptive word 
‘ haboob.’ 


Arrived at the edge of the 
delta, we stopped to put on 
goggles and wind scarves round 
ears and mouth. The cloud 
was racing across our front a 
few hundred yards ahead. The 
lorry crashed into bottom gear 
and careered snorting and boil- 
ing into it. Tiny jets of sand 
found their way through the 
fur rims of my goggles. My 
eyes were streaming, and I 
gasped for breath. 

Our difficulties began at once. 
The track grew fainter, till 
it was obliterated altogether. 
Our only guide to navigation 
was the line of telegraph poles 
running alongside, but the 
cloud was now so dense that 
we could not see the next 
ahead. Mur therefore waited 
by a pole while I walked for- 
ward to the next, keeping 
direction by the shriek of the 
wind through the unseen wires 
overhead. Having located it, 
I stopped and blew a succession 
of blasts on my whistle till the 
lorry came lumbering through. 
Forward again to the next pole ; 
and so the manw@uvre was re- 
peated for mile after mile. 

During one of my pole-to- 
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pole advances I blundered into 
a low dune which only partly 
covered a little mound of bones 
—all that was left of the four 
unfortunates who had met their 
end here. They have been 
decently buried more than once, 
but each time the wind has 
scoured away the loose sandy 
soil and built its own cairn 
over them. 

Soon after, the boys dis- 
covered that my valise had 
rolled off. Slowly we worked 
pack. Our tracks were already 
wiped out. Back past the 
mound of bones, till suddenly 
my way was blocked by another 
mound which had not been 
there half an hour before. We 
shovelled it away and re- 
covered the valise. 

For the first few miles, where 
the surface had been smooth 
and the line of poles running 
straight ahead, navigation had 
been slow, but fairly simple. 
As we penetrated farther into 
the main path of the storm our 
difficulties increased tenfold. 
Firm sand gave way gradually 
to crumbly silt, scoured into 
an endless succession of deep 
troughs or furrows, curving 
and combing like a sea of 
arrested breakers. 

I felt a wave of admiration 
for Mr Ford as I waited for his 
creation to come staggering 
through this inferno. Muffled 
coughs and rumblings gave 
warning of her approach. 
Slowly her vague outlines 
loomed up through the murk, 
Mur in his goggles crouched 
over the wheel, looking like 
some prehistoric gorilla king. 
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By all the rules she should have 
broken her back times without 
number, but she had adapted 
herself in her four years of life 
and held together. A heavy 
corkscrew roll meant nothing 
to her, for she was loose in every 
joint. She even seemed to be 
enjoying herself. Snarling de- 
fiance, she plunged into the 
trough, rearing up to fling 
herself over the crest with a 
snort of triumph from her 
spouting radiator. 

A few miles farther on we 
encountered a veritable archi- 
pelago of giant dunes, and a 
fresh problem faced us. The 
telegraph poles, erected two 
years previously, had been set 
in a zigzag line to avoid the 
dunes as they then stood. But 
a sand-dune does not ‘ stay put,’ 
nor is it a respecter of telegraph 
poles. It can move twenty 
yards in as many hours. The 
track, therefore, no longer 
followed the same course as the 
poles, and our only aid to 
navigation was gone. 

I was immediately at fault. 
Cast about as I might, I could 
not find the pole ahead. With 
a futile idea of getting a better 
view, I climbed one of the 
dunes that hemmed me in. 
But here the conditions were 
even worse than at ground- 
level. I could barely stand 
against the tremendous force 
of the wind. Great beards of 
sand, streaming from the crests 
of neighbouring dunes, stung 
my hands and face, half choking 
me. 

I took a pace forward, tripped 
heavily over a taut wire and 
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sprawled at full length with a 
grazed shin and my mouth full 
of sand. But I had found my 
clue. Crawling on hands and 
knees I followed the wire along 
the top, and so came to the 
object of my search. Only the 
insulators were clear of the 
dune. Slithering down the 
slope, I regained the lorry and 
guided her round the base. 

All I can recall of the next 
hour is a confused nightmare of 
blind searching for elusive poles, 
of choking, breathless climbs up 
slopes of heavy, loose sand and 
of headlong descents down the 
farther slopes—all this to the 
maddeningly persistent accom- 
paniment of shrieking wind and 
long-drawn raucous blasts from 
the lorry’s Klaxon. My main 
concern being to keep touch 
with Mur, I had told him to 
keep up his hideous din as long 
as I was out of sight. 

At last the dunes were be- 
hind us. More cheering still, 
we had emerged on our right 
course. The poles ran straight 
for the last few miles into T. A 
little later the wind dropped 
and the air slowly cleared. We 
even caught a glimpse of the 
sun as it sank behind the hills 
in crimson diffusion. With the 
last of the light we came to T. 

I found B. in his bath. “Tl 
be with you in a minute,” he 
called. ‘Shout for a drink. 
It has been a filthy day here. 
The boy will bring you a bath 
when I am out.” 

I shouted, and the drink 
came; 80, in time, did the 
bath. Rarely has realisation 
8o far outstripped the dream. 
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During dinner we je. 
discovered the truth of the 
time-honoured cliché that this 
world is a small place. B. had 
been born and bred in the 
Somerset Rectory which had 
been my home for years. It 
was good to be talking of 
Exmoor coombes and streams 
in that hideous windswept 
town. 

I was ready to turn in early, 
and B. guided me to my house 
through the many dunes that 
had forced their way into the 
heart of the town. It was a 
weird scene in the moonlight. 
Native and British houses alike 
were surrounded by high pro- 
tecting walls. Heavy sand- 
drifts, piled up against them, 
reached to the top. I wondered 
how @ mere mud-built wall 
could support such an immense 
weight, but the answer was 
simple enough: a similar drift 
buttressed it from the inside. 
I discovered later that the 
outer drifts act as a ramp, up 
which the waves of driving 
sand are swept and flung high 
over the house roof beyond; 
while inside the compound, 
eddies of sand, sucked down by 
the undercurrents, swirl and 
seethe round the house till they 
come to rest on the slopes that 
form the inner support to the 
walls. 

The less prosperous natives 
who cannot afford to build and 
maintain these protecting walls 
live a precarious life. An 
average of fifty houses a year 
are buried beyond recovery. 
A householder in the poorer 
part of the town once applied 
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to have his house struck off 
the roll. I rode down to in- 
spect it. From the top of a 
gigantic dune I looked down on 
a human warren. On all sides 
steep little galleries led down 
to dark entrances many feet 
below. Naked children rolled 


-happily down them, landing 


with a bump at their front 
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doorstep in the shadows. I 
asked my guide to show me 
his own particular burrow. 

“Your Honour, I cannot,” 
was the answer. ‘“ The roof of 
my house lies exactly under 
the hoof of your Noxour’s 
horse. I have spent many days 
burrowing for the door, but 
cannot find it.” 


II. 


Eight months have passed. 
Christmas has come and gone ; 
so have the four months of 
clear weather and my three 
months of leave. It is early 
September. For ten weeks, 
except for a brief lull once in 
every ten days, the haboob has 
roared night and day over T. 

There were only two of us 
in the station. P., the Inspec- 
tor of Agriculture, had just 
come in after a short spell of 
paddling about in the delta, 
assessing the full extent of the 
flood. The sand-fly had made 
a nasty mess of him. He was 
covered with prickly heat from 
head to foot, but he was brimful 
of cheerfulness. It had been a 
record flood. 

We were sitting on his veran- 
dah at sunset. The scream of 
the wind round the ends of the 
house and in the stripped trees 
was getting on our nerves, for 
it had not slackened for over a 
week. Fierce swirls of sand, 
sucked round the verandah, 
smothered us. The heat was 
intense, but we preferred it to 
the stifling furnace indoors. 
Little trickles of sweat mean- 
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dered through the grey caked 
mud on P.’s face. Only his 
grin was recognisable. 

We were waiting and listen- 
ing as we had waited and 
listened for days. At any 
moment now there might come 
a lull in the endless shrieking 
of the wind and a faint puff of 
cool breeze spring up from the 
north-west—the first whisper 
of warning that the haboobs 
are over, ending as suddenly 
as they had begun three months 
before. 

The monotony of the last 
few weeks, even more than the 
sheer physical discomfort, has 
tested us severely, day follow- 
ing day in a dead level of 
eventless existence. Long be- 
fore dawn the night-long tossing 
on a muddy bed becomes 
utterly unbearable. After a 
delicious half-hour in the bath 
—frequent baths help one to 
keep sane, if not clean—comes 
the disgusting business of dress- 
ing. My clothes are indescrib- 
ably filthy, so stiff with dried 
mud that they will stand up- 
right. The boys have been 
unable to do any washing for 
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weeks. They have made 
several attempts, but always 
the storm has come on again 
before the things were dry. 
I crumple the horrid garments 
to loosen them, and shake out 
clouds of sandy silt. 

Outside, the air is thick with 
the pitiless blizzard. I can 
barely see the trees just outside 
the windows. Inside, a heavy 
film of fine dust is quietly 
falling, smothering everything. 
From under the doors angry 
little eddies of sand snake across 
the floor and pile up in minia- 
ture dunes against the far 
wall. 

Breakfast is a tiresome func- 
tion and extremely bad for the 
digestion. Cooked under ap- 
palling conditions, the food is 
impregnated with sand and 
grit. Unless it is quickly eaten 
it acquires a heavy coating of 
dust as well. Several methods 
of eating have been invented ; 
one being to put the food in a 
drawer, opening it for each 
mouthful and hurriedly shut- 
ting it again; another to eat 
straight from the kitchen stove. 
I did not favour either. The 
first seemed too furtive, the 
second far too hot. My own 
way was to have the dishes 
brought in covered with a 
cloth, which I whipped off and 
hastily disposed of the dis- 
tressing concoction underneath. 

Somewhere in the house a 
door slams: an avalanche of 


dust tumbles from the rafters, 
filling the room with thick 
suffocating clouds. An Effendi 
of mine once summed up the 
situation with almost biblical 


vividness when he wrote: “ Sir, 
what have I done to be banished 
to this God-forsaken place? 
Here one eats dust, drinks d 
sleeps in dust—all dust in 
dust.” 

After breakfast, to the office, 
The distance is only a few 


hundred yards, but it is packed - 


with hazard. The moment 
the shelter of the compound igs 
left behind, visibility is reduced 
to a couple of paces. For- 
tunately the broad road is 
flanked by the walls of the 
British quarters, along which 
I feel my way, keeping account 
of my progress by the number 
of drifts I have climbed. If 
that were all it would be simple; 
but separating each compound 
from the next runs a wide 
intersecting road. Even in 
that short distance I have 
frequently gone astray. Grop- 
ing helplessly, with my hands 
stretched out and no idea of 
direction, I wander on till I 
come to a wall. One wall looks 
exactly like another in a sand- 
storm ; so I climb up the drift, 
over the top and down into the 
compound. Having identified 
it—quite possibly as my own— 
I begin again. 

The Native Police Officer has 
evolved a different method of 
advance. A wide open space 
separates his house from the 
office, so he has laid a trail of 
string, along which he fingers 
his way to his day’s work. 

At last the mass of the office 
buildings looms overhead. 
There is a muffled shout, and 
I all but cannon into a row of 
grey phantoms lined up across 
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my front. They are the guard 
tuned out. I dismiss them— 
inspection would be a pointless 
ceremony —and they hurry 
pack to the shelter of the guard- 
room. The sentry turns to 
resume his beat. He must 
tread Agag-like, for the veran- 
dah is four feet above ground- 
level and has no handrail. 
Throughout the morning I can 
hear the shuffle of his sandalled 
feet as he feels each step along 
the concrete floor. 

In the various offices the 
derical staff sit huddled over 
their ledgers, patiently puffing 
away the falling sand from the 
page between each entry. I 
fumble for my own office door, 
find it and shut myself in. I 
can hardly see across the room, 
but it is a relief to be out of the 
wind again. From time to 
time I have to send for one of 
the staff. The result is chaos. 
The door opens : papers rocket 
up from the table; maps 
billow out from the walls, to 
clatter back again as the door 


closes. The Effendi has arrived. 
Red-rimmed eyes and little 
powdered tufts of eyebrow and 
moustache produce a hideous 
effect. It is difficult not to 
laugh, especially when one re- 
members that one’s own ap- 
pearance is equally grotesque. 

The office over, the remainder 
of the day, by a process of 
elimination, resolves itself into 
a matter of sheer existence. 
Riding, or any form of outdoor 
activity, is out of the question. 
The inflammation brought on 
by falling grit and dust makes 
even reading impossible. The 
hours crawl by till night comes. 
P. always slept outside, but 
how he managed it with the 
wind tearing at his bed-clothes 
and the sand streaming over 
him, I do not know. I tried it 
once, but preferred the torrid 
stillness indoors, even though 
the disgusting sensation of slimy 
bed-clothes and trickles of sweat 
furrowing over my muddy skin 
kept sleep away till the small 
hours of the morning. 


Iil. 


At long last the lull we have 
been waiting for comes. Once 
more we are sitting on the 
verandah at sunset. The shrill 
whine of the storm which we 
have grown to hate drops a 
tone. Gradually it dies away 
altogether, and a faint flicker 
of north wind fans our faces. 
The sign has come. Save for a 
few dying gasps, the haboob 
has spent itself. With the end 
of the haboob comes the last 


of the floods, for they are closely 
connected. The deep gap in 
the hills is the safety valve 
for the thunderstorms away up 
in the Abyssinian highlands. 
Down it comes, the great rush 
of wind, with the floods close on 
its heels. 

That isolated flutter of wind 
also heralds a short spell of 
calm weather. For the next 
fortnight T. will lie under a 
heavy humid stillness without 
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a stir of breeze; after which 
the hababai, the haboob’s 
younger brother, will sweep 
over the delta from the north- 
east. He, too, is an unpleasant 
fellow. Like the haboob, he 
blows for three months, but 
only for twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four. At night, 
praise Allah, he goes to sleep. 
Meanwhile, we have a fort- 
night in which to forestall 
him, and not a moment of 
the precious time can be lost. 
The cotton must be sown, and 
the young plants well up before 


he comes. If he appears while 


the baby shoots are still making 
their first bow to the world, he 
will blast the whole boiling to 
eternity. It is a case of all 
hands on deck; but as there 
are only two pairs, and P.’s 
calculations show that the 
floods have given us eighty 
thousand acres of watered land, 
we must move quickly. Every- 
thing is in train. Our kit and 
stores have been packed days 
before in readiness for this 
moment. Within twelve hours 
our life will undergo a complete 
change from weeks of static 
existence under the cloud to 
days of sweating activity under 
a blazing sun in a limitless sea 
of mud. 

P. called his boy and gave 
orders for the camels to be 
brought round before day- 
break. We drank a toast to 
the season’s success and turned 
in early. 

By dawn the next morning 
we were on the road. The near 
edge of the flooded area lay 
five miles from the town. Our 
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first destination, a rest-houge 
fifteen miles away at the centre 
of the southern end of the 
delta, was to be my head. 
quarters. We had arranged 
that P. should leave me there 
and move on in the afternoon 
to his own rest-house ten miles 
farther at the northern end; 

The first few miles to the edge 
of the flood was easy going. 
We were riding ponies, stocky 
little country-breds. Before ug 
lay miles of deep mud through 
which the last peterings of the 
flood still crawled sluggishly 
towards the sea. 

On reaching the edge we 
dropped to a walk. For a time 
the ponies stepped out bravely, 
but as the mud grew deeper 
they began to sink in over the 
fetlock. Very soon they 
showed signs of distress, and 
we dismounted and led them. 
The day was now well ad- 
vanced, and the torrid stillness 
overwhelming. Clouds of flies 
swarmed round us. To add to 
the discomfort, my pony de- 
veloped a trick of pawing the 
water briskly whenever we 
came to the brink of one of the 
many streams that oozed 
through the flats. This exer- 
cise no doubt helped to cool his 
own chest and belly: it 
drenched me in showers of 
chocolate fluid. 

We reached the rest-house 
at noon, soaked with sweat and 
slime. A small one-roomed 
hut of plastered straw, with a 
miniature verandah thrown out 
in front, comprised the living 
quarters. Behind it stood an- 
other hut to house the boys 
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and kitchen, and a third for 
the pony. Round this little 
island ran a low earth bank to 
protect it from the flood. From 
the bounds of this snug 
encampment to the horizon 
stretched acre upon acre of 
steaming mud, with few 
features to break the monot- 
ony. Here and there a sand- 
dune rose out of the haze, a 
cluster of native huts clinging 
to its slope. An untidy pro- 
fusion of bare trunks and 
branches lay strewn where the 
floods had stranded them. 

P. left me after lunch on his 
ten-mile plod to the north. It 
was sad to see his friendly 
figure go splashing away into 
the mirage, but there was 
plenty to do before dark. The 
native agricultural overseers 
had come to report, and were 
waiting outside, an odd-looking 
quartet clad in sun helmets, 
shirts and shorts, their bare 
feet and legs plastered with 
mud to well over the knees. 
Life must have been poor fun 
for them lately. They had 
spent the whole of the haboob 
season out here, while the floods 
swirled round their isolated 
homes. But they were a cheer- 
ful little band, and had good 
reports to make. The seed was 
all distributed and everything 
ready for the big push in the 
morning. We spent an hour 
or two making plans. The job 
ahead was not a light one. 
Every part of my forty thou- 
sand acres must be traversed, 
mostly on foot, to make sure 
that no inch of ground was 
wasted. It was an exhilarating 
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race against time. Deep down 
the soil would hold the moisture 
for months, but the surface 
would soon be dry and cracked. 
The young cotton must have 
time to send its roots down and 
its head up before the hababai 
got to work on it. 

Day after day I left my hut 
with the first hint of dawn and 
returned to it long after sun- 
down. Before the sun showed 
over the horizon I was hard at 
work. Even at this early hour 
the broad plain is dotted with 
little groups of sowers, their 
method old as man himself. 
Where labour is cheap and 
plentiful, the implement which 
served the first sons of Ham 
still serves his twentieth century 
descendants well enough. It is 
a@ thickish curved stick, about 
the length of a broom handle, 
splaying out to a broad head. 
Above this head is set a short 
cross-piece against which the 
foot is pressed to drive the head 
into the ground. The sower 
twirls the handle in a complete 
circle, and a neat hole is ready 
for the seed. The men walk in 
line of four or six abreast. 
Behind them follow a group of 
women and children carrying 
gourds of seed. A pinch is 
dropped into each hole and the 
sides pressed over with the toe. 
The procession moves at a fine 
pace: stride, plunge and twirl 
in front; flick of wrist and toe 
in rear. 

I pass from group to group, 
speaking winged words of ex- 
hortation. At sundown I am 
still saying the same _ things, 
many miles away. Then.comes 
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the long trudge home in the 
dark. Far away across the 
morass the pin-points of light 
from the hut twinkle a friendly 
welcome. The air reverberates 
with the raucous chorus of 
frogs. Slowly the lights grow 
larger until I can see the out- 
lines of the hut itself. Only a 
few more yards of mud and I 
am over the embankment and 
on dry ground again. 

But there is no sitting beside 
the cottage door after the day’s 
work. Myriads of cockroaches 
and kindred creatures see to 
that. They swarm round the 
lamp in dense clouds. Strange 
leggy horrors fall into the soup. 
The floor is alive with them. 
A battalion of frogs comes 
trooping over the bank to feast 
on them. They arrive slim and 
trim: within a few minutes 
they look like a posse of 
gastronomic aldermen. 

Half an hour later I am 
under the mosquito-net and 
asleep. 

At the end of the first week 
I was patting myself on the 
back: things had gone better 
than usual. The natives had 
worked really well, and the 
whole of my area was sown. 
But the luck did not hold, for 
that very night lightning flick- 
ered ominously behind the hills. 
In the early hours of the 
morning a flood came down. 
As I crept out under the net a 
disheartening scene met me: 
a@ rippling, bobbing sea of brown 
waters stretched away to the 
horizon. 

During the morning the flood 
subsided and fell back into the 


channels. At mid-day the over. 
seers came to report the 
damage : fifteen thousand acres 
of freshly sown cotton washed 
out. It must all be resown at 
once, and quickly: the hab- 
abai could not be far off now. 
Another week passed and the 
loss had all been made good. 1 
had spent the day watching the 
sowers cover the last few acres, 
some ten miles from the rest- 
house. As darkness came on I 
turned my camel’s head to- 
wards home. I had covered a 
couple of miles when I noticed 
that the streams, which had 
been mere sluggish trickles 
when I had crossed them in 
the morning, were now rising 
rapidly and running strong. 
The river was playing its last 
joke. I tried to push on, but 
it was too late. It was by now 
quite dark, and I could not 
tell the extent of the flood. I 
did not care to run the risk of 
getting a stray tree trunk in 
the ribs, so decided to spend 
the night where I was.. I un- 
saddled and hobbled the camel, 
selected a dune, scooped out a 
hollow and lay down on my 
sheepskin. It was not a com- 
fortable night’s rest. The dune 
glowed hot with the day’s heat. 
It struck up through the sheep- 
skin and burned into my bones. 
A chilly breeze flicked the sand 
into my face. I was furiously 
hungry. I did not attempt to 
sleep till late into the night. 
Lighting a pipe, I settled down 
with my back against the 
camel’s friendly flank and 
drank in the cold beauty of the 
night. Far away to the south 
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the black mass of the hills was 
thrown into stark outline by 
the pale glimmer of summer 
lightning. The stars hung 
brilliantly clear as though sus- 
pended free from the velvet 
sky. Above the soft lapping 
of the wavelets round the foot 
of the dune I could hear the 
faint thunder of the sea. 

Before dawn I rose and led 
my camel home. The night’s 


damage was slight, and soon 
repaired. A few days later I 
handed over the area to P. 
with my blessing, and turned 
my eyes to the hills, which 
were my own country, and my 
thoughts to the hillmen, who 
were my own especial folk, 
and not least to the ibex who 
share the hills with them. But 
that is another and happier 
story. 
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FISH FOR A PRESIDENT. 


BY GRINGO. 


FEw realise that the South 
American continent can be 
crossed from the east of the 
Andes to the South Atlantic 
in ten days in a home-made 
boat. The atlas shows the Rio 
Negro zigzagging along the 40th 
parallel of latitude from Lake 
Nahuel Huapi, on the slopes of 
the Andes, to the Gulf of 
San Matias in the South At- 
lantic. On the map this line 
looks nothing, but it represents 
a strong and great river nearly 
six hundred and fifty miles in 
length. 

Some years before the war I 
was stationed on a cattle ranch 
on the shores of Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, a magnificent ice-fed 
lake tucked close up under the 
snow-line of the mountains. 
I was anxious to get back to 
civilisation, but in those days 
the ranch was very isolated, 
three hundred miles from the 
nearest railway. 

I had the choice of riding to 


railhead, or of building a boat 
and in it shooting the Rio 
Negro. Spurred on by the 
talk of the ancients, who, 
as is the way of ancients, 
enlarged on the difficulties and 
dangers of the river and how 
essential a native guide would 
be, I naturally chose the river, 
especially as I could learn of 
no white man who had made 
the trip alone. 

This decision taken, the 
problem was to build a suitable 
boat. The local sawmill, run 
by an American, provided me 
with roughly sawn planks. The 
craft evolved was flat-bottomed, 
punt-like in appearance but 
with a shaped stem and stern, 
eleven feet overall in length 
and about two feet in depth. 

A pair of stout oars, a spare 
plank, tow for caulking, a 
tiny square-sail and mast, food 
—fresh and dried meat, hard 
biscuits, tea, sugar, salt—and 
I was ready. 


I, 


The local Magistrate sug- 
gested that I might try to 
take some trout down with 
me to Buenos Aires as a present 
for the President of the Argen- 
tine Republic. The Govern- 
ment, three years before, had 
stocked rainbow trout in the 
lake and head of the river, 


where they had done wonder- 
fully well. Our Magistrate 
thought that a present of some 
of these fish would remind the 
President of our existence, and 
in consequence we might the 
sooner get the railway brought 
to the lake. 

We discussed the idea in 
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detail, and decided to catch the 
fish at a good place forty miles 
down-river, pack them in ice 
prought in blocks from the 
mountains, and rush them 
through as fast as I could by 
river and rail to Buenos Aires. 

Lake Nahuel Huapi looks on 
the atlas the size of a pin’s 
head, but in reality it is nearly 
sixty miles long, and the 
westerly winds of Cape Horn 
roar down it for weeks on end. 
I had to trust myself to my 
punt to sail forty miles down 
the lake before entering the 
river at the eastern end. There 
was no alternative, as I had to 
keep my appointment with the 
two men who had already 
started to ride to our fishing 
camp ; so I hardened my heart, 
set my square-sail, and, lying 
down in the stern with an oar 
for a steering paddle, I let her 
go. It was exciting, but my 
boat proved seaworthy, though 
her tendency to roll nearly 
gunwale under was alarming. 
The sail drew bravely, and the 
westerly wind urged the boat 
through the water with a fine 
feeling of speed. I was almost 
sorry to find myself nearing 
the head of the river, though I 
need not have worried as there 
was to be plenty of excitement 
ahead. 

I stowed my sail as I 
approached the river and took 
to the oars. As I was swept 
down the hill of water that 
flowed out of the lake and felt 
the very strong current grip 
the boat, a sensation that she 
could not avoid the heads of the 
rocks raising themselves above 
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the water became very pro- 
nounced. They seemed to rush 
up towards me at a terrific 
speed; but this proved an opti- 
cal delusion, and, after the first 
few groups of rocks had been 
passed safely, my confidence 
grew. 

The method of navigation 
was ‘simple: where the river 


was not too congested with 


rocks I rowed quietly down- 
stream, just keeping steerage- 
way, but with a wary eye over 
my shoulder for possible bad 
places; where there was a 
jumble of rocks and rapids 
I turned the bows up-stream 
—the advantage of the flat 
bottom for ease in quickly turn- 
ing was then apparent—and 
rowed diagonally across the 
current. This had little or 
no effect on the speed down- 
stream, but the effect of thus 
rowing slightly sideways made 
it possible to move the boat 
quickly across the river as the 
way through the rocks dictated. 
Practice soon makes perfect 
when failure means disaster, 
and early I discovered that a 
solitary rock did not present 
much danger. Until I learnt 
it I thought several times I 
was bound to be smashed and 
swamped as the boat was 
swept up towards a rock; but 
actually the water sluices up 
the face of the rock, then 
divides and pours off the sides. 
The boat naturally follows the 
water and it also sluices off 
the side— uncomfortable but 
not dangerous. 

I had shot into the river in 
the early afternoon, yet at 
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dusk, four hours later, I had 
reached the camp, forty miles 
down-river, to find that my 


two companions had arrived 
and had even caught some figh 
ready for supper. 


Ii. 


Our plan was to fish all the 
next day, meanwhile having 
sent four mounted gauchos 
with pack-animals to bring 
the ice down from the moun- 
tains. The gauchos had left 
a couple of days before us, and 
if our time-table proved accu- 
rate, I was to start off with the 
catch early on the following day. 

We were at it all day fish- 
ing with any sort of spoon- 
bait we had, which the fish 
took readily, fighting well, and 
by evening we had landed 
about fifty fish running from 
3 to 6 Ib., all in beautiful 
condition. In the evening the 
ice arrived and we stowed the 
fish in ventilated boxes, stack- 
ing them well amidships in 
my boat. 

In the early morning light 
we broke camp, and I set 
out on my two hundred mile 
journey alone to railhead. 
There was a strong feeling of 
adventure about the trip, as 
I had no idea what difficult 
water might lie ahead even 
round the next bend of the 
river, and the ice could not 
possibly last more than five or 
six days. There was no time 
to land and walk down-river 
to investigate the really bad 
rapids. I had to take my 
chance of being able to choose 
the right channel. 

I will try to describe a typical 
bad place. The river flowed 


smoothly between low, stony 
banks at a speed of about 
eight miles an hour. Ag J 
looked down-stream the river 
dipped sharply below the visible 
horizon, and I knew this to be 
a sure sign of trouble ahead. 
A few second later I was in 
rough water, the current swing- 
ing away to the right, while 
the speed had increased to 
about fourteen miles an hour. 
On the right was a high rock 
cliff and on the left was a 
shingle shelf. The worst water 
obviously was under the right 
bank, where the waves were 
breaking, short and very steep, 
only six feet from crest to 
crest, and from four to five feet 
from crest to trough. 

I doubt if my boat could have 
lived in that part of the stream, 
although the effect of waves on 
a boat carried in a moving 
body of water is quite different 
from that in water disturbed 
only by wind ; for in the former 
the boat is carried at the same 
speed as the wave and may 
remain on a crest, or even 
span two crests, for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

I managed to keep my 
boat out of the worst water, 
though it was hard work until 
I got her round the bend at 
the top of the rapid, as the 
current set strongly towards 
the right bank. Once in the 
straight there was little to 
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do except keep steerage-way. 
Then, in a few seconds, I 
was spewed out into the com- 
parative calm of the eight-knot 
current below the rapid, and 
had time for a smoke. 

One other place remains clear 
in my memory. The river, 
running through a towering 
rocky gorge, forced its way 
between two pillars of rock with 
a drop on the down-stream side 
of nearly fifteen feet. I arrived 
at it quite unexpectedly and 
was shot between the pillars, 
to be dropped as in a lift into 
the seething mass of water 
below. 

I camped at dusk, as it was 
quite impossible to attempt 
the river except in good light. 
Camp -making was a simple, 
quick process, consisting in 
running the boat ashore, spread- 
ing the valise and bringing 
into action the frying - pan 
and maté pot. 

The whole business of settling 
for the night took half an hour. 
Chores finished, a rather sketchy 
wash in the ice-cold water 
made bed imperative ; but be- 
fore finishing for the night 
there was one vitally important 
thing left to do. The boat 
had to be secured. -Failure 
to take this precaution can 
have disastrous consequences, 
as all these snow-fed rivers 
have a habit of rising suddenly, 
so that merely pulling the boat 
out of the water is inadequate. 
The best way of ensuring 
against being left stranded 
without a boat is to tie a rope 


firmly from the boat to the 


wrist, and this I did most 
carefully each night. 
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It is hard to say which hour 
of the twenty-four is the most 
impressive to one on a wild 
river. Night with the air dry 
and clear, when the brilliancy 
of the stars and the ceaseless 
roar accentuate the loneliness 
and sense of desolation, or the 
grey smoky dawn, with the 


hills beyond standing out above 
the river mist, stark and 
deserted. 


Getting under weigh in the 
early morning was simple, and 
beef-steak with lots of tea make 
a good start for the day when 
one is young and really fit. 

I knew vaguely that one of 
the worst places on the river 
lay ahead of me that day, and 
at noon I reached the spot. 
Above the whirlpool the river 
tore down straight as a line. 
At the bottom of the straight 
a black rock cliff stood at 
right angles. The great volume 
of water, after its rush down 
the straight, banked up against 
this cliff until it rose twenty 
feet higher, in a blue glassy 
slope, above the normal level. 
This hill of water had to get 
away somewhere; it divided 
down almost its entire length ; 
the right half fell away into a 
semicircle of solid rock sixty 
yards across, while the left 
half went down the main 
channel. The pool had been 
described to me before I started. 
The idea was, of course, to 
keep to the left side of the 
river and thus avoid the wrong 
side of the hill and the whirl- 
pool. I did keep to the left, 
you may be sure; but even 
so, I was swept up to the top 
of the hill, broadside on to the 
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current, till I was convinced 
the boat must hit the cliff 
face. Yet at the top the speed 
slackened, obeying a natural 
law, and as I was on the 
correct side of the hill she slid 
off towards the main current. 
But I was not out of trouble. 
Eruptions like a boiling sauce- 
pan, but here three feet or 
more in height, lifted first one 
and then the other side of the 
boat with a see-saw effect, 
while it was almost impossible 
to steer. These eruptions were 
caused by the water from the 
bottom of the whirlpool passing 
under the main current and 
rising again to normal level. 

I landed below and walked 
back to look at the whirlpool. 
It was, I judged, sixty yards 
across and fifteen feet deep. 
The bottom could not be seen, 
of course, but I could hear and 
feel the boulders being churned 
round and round. I threw a 
log into the pool and watched 
it take a sickening plunge 
down the side of the vortex, 
where it spun slowly round, 
sinking and going faster until 
it was difficult to follow it in 
its gyrations; and then it 
disappeared. 

Imagine the fate of a man 
in this ! 

Time was precious, so I could 
not stay to make more ex- 
periments. I had to get my 
fish to the President. 

The end of the second day 
saw a change in the character 
of the country as I slipped 
rapidly away from the Andes. 
Bare brown hills, with rock out- 
crops, interspersed with cactus 


scrub, took the place of the 
grand rock gorges on the upper 
reaches, but all as yet without 
a sign. of life. Rapids became 
less frequent and the current 
slower, though still running 
very strong. 

The morning of the third 
day I was up long before dawn, 
eating my breakfast by the 
firelight, in a tearing gale blow- 
ing down-river carrying clouds 
of sand into every nook and 
cranny, not excepting my tea. 
The river stretched out below 
me in a great straight, ten 
miles long, the wind lashing 
the water into quite steep little 
waves. I hoisted the sail with 
joy. I lay in the stern, peering 
under the bottom of the sail 
while the wind tore at us. The 
spray sizzled, hissing under 
the flat bows, and clouds of 
sand raced along either side 
of the river. The miles seemed 
to fly past. There could be no 
thought of stopping when this 
fair wind held, so I grabbed 
what I could to eat and carried 
on until the sun, sinking behind 
me, and the gradual slackening 
of the wind, brought me back 
to earth. It was grand sailing. 

But all good things end. 
Next day the river gradually 
became more and more turgid, 
while the country changed to 
flat uninteresting plains, with 
an occasional wretched mud- 
walled, flat-top roofed house 
scattered on the banks. I was 
nearing Neuquen, the railhead 
two hundred and fifty miles 
from the river’s source. 

My original intention had 
been to go right down the 
river to the sea, another four 
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hundred miles, but I was not 
sorry that my fish cargo made 
it imperative for me to get on 
the train at the earliest possible 
moment. It would have been 
an uninteresting trip down the 
lower reaches of the river wind- 
ing now sluggishly between low 
banks. 

I sold my boat for ‘ a song,’ 
and chartered a local chariot 
to get to the station, only to 
find that I had missed the 
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day’s train by an hour. There 
was nothing for it but to wait 
until next day, though I was 
becoming anxious about my 
fish, as the ice was getting 
low and a fresh supply was 
out of the question. 

The best hotel the railhead 
boasted was a terrible place 
with flea-infested beds, lumpy 
mattresses and greasy food. 
I longed to be back on the banks 
of the river. 


Iv. 


At mid-day the following day 
I started on the forty-eight hour 
train journey to Buenos Aires. 

I had a sleeper near the 
end of the train shared with 
two other Englishmen I had 
met at Neuquen. Sometime 
about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing I felt a jolt sufficient to 
wake me, though I was not 
thrown out of my upper berth. 
Two of us poked our heads 
out of the window, but as we 
could see nothing we went 
back to bed, thinking we had 
stopped rather suddenly for 
some reason at a station and 
not worrying much more about 
it. On getting up we were 
amazed to find that the engine 
and three coaches had been 
derailed. The engine was lying 
buried on its nose in the sand, 
and the coaches were strewn 
about in matchwood; yet we 
had known nothing about it 
at the back of the train. 


The accident meant a further 


delay, and I was beginning to 
despair of getting the fish 
through fit to eat. A relief 
train arrived after several hours’ 
wait, and I wired ahead for ice 
to be ready for me at the next 
big station. Luckily they had 
a supply, and, provided we 
had no more accidents, I might 
win. We did not have any 
more trouble, and immediately 
the train reached Buenos Aires 
I rushed off in a taxi to the 
President’s palace. 

They must have thought I 
was mad when I drove up to 
the imposing entrance and off- 
loaded my boxes. It took 
some time to get hold of an 
Under-Personal-Secretary, on 
whom I planted the fish and 
a letter from our Magistrate. 

I left for England shortly 
afterwards, and whether the 
present had any bearing on 
Nahuel Huapi and its railroad 
I do not know, but now the 
railway does run right up to 
the lake. 
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DYNAMITE. 


BY H. CAREW. 


NORMALLY the Japanese re- 
quirements in explosives are 
met by importations from Eng- 
land and Europe, and in a 
lesser degree by native manu- 
facture. The complete shutting 
off of supplies from the former 
sources in 1916, owing to the 
war, resulted in an acute 
shortage, and they turned to 
the United States as an alter- 
native source of supply. My 
company was asked by a large 
Japanese dealer in explosives 
to import for him 3000 cases 
of American dynamite. The 
order was cabled to New York, 
and in due course we were 
advised that shipment had been 
made. 

We were not unmindful of 
the peculiar conditions regard- 
ing storage of explosives at 
Kobe, but our customer had 
contracted to take delivery 
from alongside steamer and to 
store in his own magazines. 

When the steamer was only 
a matter of ten days off he 
eame to see us, and, after the 
usual ecircumlocution without 
which no business can be trans- 
acted in the Far East, it 
appeared that another ship- 
ment had arrived unexpectedly 
early, that he had been renting 
out magazine space to associ- 
ates of his, and, well, his maga- 
zines were full. This meant 
that he could not take delivery 
in accordance with the terms 


of the contract, and he wished 
us to make arrangements to 
store the stuff for him. 

The townsmen of Kobe do 
not like explosives, and I cannot 
say that I blame them. There 
had been an incident some 
years before which was quite 
enough to set any self-respect- 
ing municipality against ex- 
plosives for good and all. It 
was not as serious as the famous 
Halifax explosion, but still, as 
explosions go, was not a bad 
little effort, and had certainly 
left its mark on the memories 
of the City Fathers. 

At that time there was a 
shortage of magazine accom- 
modation. In fact, the only 
storage available in the whole 
district was at Osaka, twenty 
miles away. The Osaka maga- 
zines were in a chronic state 
of congestion; and as Osaka 
had troubles of its own, it did 
not see why it should concern 
itself with Kobe. Kobe had 
no suitable site for magazines, 
and no money was available 
for building them. 

Shipments, however, con- 
tinued to arrive, so finally, 
as a temporary measure, the 
authorities agreed to a couple 
of lighters being moored just 
outside the harbour limits, and 
used as floating magazines. 
They were in charge of a 
caretaker, who lived on board 
one of them. He had strict 
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orders that smoking and cook- 
ing were to be done in a small 
boat towed astern. 

This arrangement worked 
fairly well till one fine spring 
morning in 1910, when the 
whole town was awakened by 
two terrific explosions. What 
exactly happened will never 
be known, as the late Mr 
Okudokoro Harukichi, the care- 
taker, was so completely gath- 
ered (or would it be more 
eorrect to say scattered?) to 
his ancestors that he was never 
seen again, nor, for that matter, 
was so much as a single plank 
or stick from either of the 
lighters. 

One or two people who hap- 
pened to be out on the beach 
early that morning stated that 
they thought they saw some 
smoke rising from one of the 
lighters shortly before the explo- 
sion, so the cooking and smoking 
regulation may have been more 
honoured in the breach than 
the observance. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that 
120 tons of the best dynamite, 
gelignite, detonators, &c., had 
gone up in smoke and inci- 
dentally a great deal of noise, 
and a prodigious amount of 
damage had been done all over 
the city. 

The City Fathers had been 
roused a couple of hours before 
their usual time, and were 
naturally annoyed. Nobody 
was insured against that kind 
of damage, and for weeks after 
everyone was trying to ‘ pass 
the buck’ to someone else in 
the hope of recovering losses. 
Thus the stevedores who owned 
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the lighters sent in their bill 
for them to the importers of 
the dynamite, and their mes- 
senger passed the office- boy 
of the importers on his way 
to the stevedores with a little 
bill for 120 tons assorted high 
explosives. 

The Kobe Gas Company 
wanted to know how, why and 
where they were going to get 
satisfaction for a ruined Gas 
Holder. As if it was not bad 
enough trying to make a living 
out of gas against the com- 
petition of the Electric Light 
Company without having an 
anchor fall from the sky and 
knock in the top of their best 
Gas Holder. The Electric Light 
Company were none too happy 
themselves, as all the windows 
in their power-house had been 
shattered, and the generators 
were so smothered in broken 
glass that it was impossible to 
run them till they had been 
completely taken down and 
overhauled. For days the city 
had to depend on lamps and 
candles for light. The only 
people who were happy were 
the glaziers. They were having 
the time of their lives, as 
hardly a pane of glass had been 
left intact in the whole city. 

Luckily the loss of life was 
negligible. If I remember 
rightly, Mr Okudokoro was 
the only one killed, and the 
injured were confined to a 
few dozen, mostly with cuts 
from broken glass. 

Still, it had been a nasty 
shock, and nobody wanted it 


to happen again. The City 
Fathers, after they had had 
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their windows repaired and 
their ruffled plumage smoothed 
down, met in solemn conclave 
and decided they would have 
no more dynamite stored in or 
near the city. But they could 
not get away from the fact 
that shipments were even then 
coming in, so they set about 
looking for a safe spot within 
their jurisdiction, well away 
from the town. 

Not an easy matter in such 
a thickly populated country 
as Japan, but finally their 
choice fell on a small and 
hitherto uninhabited island in 
the Inland Sea, about fifty 
miles from Kobe. Here up-to- 
date magazines were promptly 
built, together with a residence 
for a manager and his family. 
Everyone breathed freely again. 

This will explain the diffi- 
culty I found myself in when 
trying to arrange for the storage 
of our 3000 cases. The only 
possible place was this island 
magazine, but being a Govern- 
ment undertaking and under 
strict police control, there were 
innumerable regulations to be 
complied with before they 
would grant us space, and the 
charges were simply outrageous. 

Next, there was the question 
of the unloading, which had to 
be done outside the harbour 
limits, and this in turn necessi- 
tated special arrangements with 
the steamer agents and special 
permits from the harbour au- 
thorities and the water police. 
Then negotiations with the 
stevedores for lighters, and 
also for towage from the ship 


to the island, and landing and 
storage on arrival there. Plenty 
of normal cargo was comin 

in; they were not at all keen 
about such dangerous stuff and 
charged accordingly. 

All this about the middle 
of July, when it is both very 
hot and humid in Kobe and 
one’s thoughts are turned more 
to long cool drinks and plenty 
of sea bathing than to sweating 
around all day over dynamite, 
By the time I got the news 
that it had been safely stored, 
I was heartily wishing it 
was in Timbuctu, or anywhere 
rather than under my charge. 
The transaction had been put 
through by the head office in 
Tokyo, and I was merely fall- 
ing for the ‘ dirty work’ owing 
to the delivery being in my 
district. As I normally had 
enough to keep me busy in 
my own office, the extra work 
and anxiety necessitated a good 
deal of overtime, which was 
not very welcome, especially 
in such trying weather. How- 
ever, it was over at last, and 
after reporting to Tokyo what 
I had arranged, I tried to settle 
down to my regular routine. 

This had only lasted a few 
days when I received a tele- 
phone message from the Hooan 
Kacho (Superintendent of the 
Peace Preservation Section) of 
the prefectural police, instruct- 
ing me to call at his office with- 
out delay. No reason was given, 
but it was emphasised that 
this was a meirei (command) 
which must be obeyed. 

Having no recollection of 
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peing guilty of a breach of the 
, I went along with an 


uneasy feeling that it must be 
something to do with that 
infernal dynamite, and sure 
enough my fears proved correct. 
The Kacho was a typically un- 
pleasant specimen of his type. 
He started by keeping me 
waiting for half an hour, and 
then came in and imparted 
the cheerful news that our 
dynamite was all bad; that it 
was in a thoroughly dangerous 
condition and would have to 
be destroyed. Just by way of 
rubbing it in he added, ‘‘ Your 
company will have to bear the 
cost of the destruction.” 

I managed to persuade the 
gentleman to sit down and 
give me a few more particulars. 
He had received a telephone 
message that morning from 
the man in charge of the 
magazines to the effect that 
the temperature of the dyna- 
mite was steadily rising, 
showing signs of decomposi- 
tion. This was, of course, 
serious news, but it hardly 
seemed so bad as to necessitate 
immediate destruction. How- 
ever, the Kacho was suffering 
from a very severe attack of 
officiousness, and, doubtless 
enjoying the prospect of some- 
thing a little more exciting 
than keeping the peace of the 
prefecture, announced that he 
was going down there person- 


ally the following day to super- 


intend the good work. He also 
wished me to send a repre- 
sentative along to act on behalf 
of the Company. 
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I made up my mind right 
away that I would go myself, 
which rather took the wind 
out of the gentleman’s sails. 
What he wanted me to do was 
to send a junior Japanese clerk 
that he could bully and brow- 
beat into agreeing (as the 
accredited representative of the 
Company) to any action which 
he, the Kacho, might consider 
necessary. He did his best to 
dissuade me from going, but 
when he saw I was determined, 
somewhat meanly said that I 
would have to make my own 
arrangements about getting 
there. He was going down in 
the prefectural launch, which 
would have no accommodation 
for me. 

Knowing something of the 
nature of Kachos of old, I 
thought it unlikely he would 
be making any very early start, 
so I arranged with our steve- 
dores to have a fast launch 
ready for me at 7 aM. This 
got me down to the island 
shortly after eleven, and I 
was relieved to find that there 
were as yet no signs of the 
official craft. 

The island is a very barren 
spot, about a mile across, 
mountainous, rising perhaps to 
a height of 1000 feet, covered 
with rank grass, but without 
a single tree, and so entirely de- 
void of shade. The magazines 
are in a valley, and about a dozen 
in number, with substantial 
earthworks between every two. 
They were constructed in ac- 
cordance with the latest prac- 


tice, with substantial walls but 
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light roofs, well ventilated and 
with free circulation of air 
under the floors. The man- 
ager’s house is in an adjoining 
valley, so that he is protected 
in the event of accidents. He 
proved to be quite a decent 
sort of chap, and better still, 
he knew all about dynamite 
and its pecular ways. 

He had been keeping careful 
records of the condition of 
our shipment since it arrived, 
and told me that, while things 
were certainly not as bad as 
the Kacho had made out, there 
was, nevertheless, cause for 
anxiety. He then took me 
down to the magazines, and 
showed me that he had ther- 
mometers in each one, all 
indicating a fairly uniform tem- 
perature of 76° Fahrenheit. In 
addition, he had other ther- 
mometers inserted in some of 
the cases actually among the 
sticks of dynamite, and it was 
these which were troubling him, 
as in every case they registered 
two or three degrees higher 
than the instrument on the 
wall of the building. He added 
that if the temperature in the 
cases should rise to 85, then 
the police regulations called 
for immediate destruction. 

He picked out a number of 
the cartridges from different 
cases and unwrapped them, 
drawing my attention to the 
state of the contents, and it 
was evident, at once, that 
something was seriously wrong. 
Normally, dynamite is of a 
light greyish colour, and the 
sticks are practically dry, but 
here the grey was marked 





with streaks and patches vary: 
ing from yellow to dark brown, 
and had in many cases dig. 
coloured the waxed wrapping 
paper; they were distinetly 
moist, showing that decom. 
position was in progress and 
that the nitro-glycerine was 
exuding. 

He told me that he had had 
@ good many years’ experience 
in the handling and storage 
of dynamite, and had never 
before known newly arrived 
goods to be in this condition, 
After twelve or eighteen months, 
especially in a hot and moist 
climate, it would not be un- 
natural, but dynamite was 
seldom allowed to remain in 
store for any length of time, 
the arrival of stocks being 
carefully regulated by the 
demand. 

He gave it as his opinion 
that one of two things must 
have happened. Either the 
makers had unloaded a lot of 
old stock on us, or it had been 
made without the usual degree 
of care considered necessary 
in the manufacture of high 
explosives. 

However, there we were, and 
pending the arrival of the 
Kacho, whose launch could 
now be seen in the offing, I 
asked the manager’s advice as 
to what was best to be done. 
He was most anxious to be 
helpful, and said there would 
be no question of any destruc- 
tion until the danger point m 
temperature was reached ; but 
he was afraid from the look 
of things, especially in the 
prevailing hot weather, that 
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it would only be a matter of a 
week or two before we had to 
face the crisis. He promised 
he would get word to me 
ynofficially in the course of 
the next few days if conditions 
got any worse, and before 
making any report to the police. 

By this time the official 
launch had arrived, the Kacho 
had landed and seemed not a 
little put out to find I had 
forestalled him. He lost no 
time in starting to ‘ throw his 
weight about,’ wanting to know 
when the destruction was going 
to commence, &c. The man- 
ager pointed out respectfully, 
but firmly, that his message 
had merely been a warning, 
and had in no way indicated 
that immediate destruction was 
necessary. This annoyed the 
Kacho, and he started to bluster 
about the trouble he had taken 
in coming down specially. 
Something would have to be 
done about it. The conversa- 
tion was taking place outside 
one of the magazines in the 
hot sun, so in the interests of 
peace I suggested an adjourn- 
ment to my launch, where 
there was an awning and also 
a well-stocked ice chest. Large 
glasses of iced beer all round 
helped not a little; the Kacho 
started to unbend and showed 
signs of becoming almost 
human. 

After this pleasant interlude 
there was nothing to do but 
return to Kobe; but before 
starting I passed the word to 
my servant to leave a dozen 
bottles of beer and a large 
cake of ice on the beach in a 
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position where they would not 
be overlooked. 

The trip back in the cool of 
the evening would have been 
pleasant but for the state of 
worry that the day’s doings 
had left me in. The prospect 
seemed anything but cheerful. 
The value of the shipment 
was about £15,000. There was 
no hope of any recovery from 
either steamer or insurance. 
The buyer would, of course, 
repudiate his contract as soon 
as he found the condition the 
stuff was in. Remained only 
the makers, and while it seemed 
clear that the fault was theirs, 
I had an uneasy feeling that it 
was going to be a very difficult 
matter to bring this home to 
them. They were a good many 
thousand miles off and had 
been paid already, so that 
their position was a strong 
one. Altogether the prospect 
of our being left to ‘ carry the 
baby ’ seemed far too good to 
be pleasant. 

I reported the facts to head 
office by telephone, and sug- 
gested that they had -better 
send down to assist me some- 
one who knew a little more 
about the technical side of the 
explosive business than I did. 
They had to confess they had 
no one, and after IL had suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that 
the situation really was serious, 
could only ask me to carry on 
in the best way possible to 
protect their interests. I also 
asked them to cable the facts 
to the makers, and to pass me 
on the reply as soon as it 
came in. 
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It arrived the next day, 
and, as I had anticipated, was 
full of such phrases as ‘* Cannot 
be possible,’ ‘‘ Must be some 
mistake,’’ “* Umpteen years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of 
explosives and no previous 
ease of this nature,” ‘‘ Goods 
perfect when shipped, therefore 
we are not responsible.”” That 
did not look too good, but 
there seemed nothing further 
to do but get on with my 
ordinary work and hope for 
the best. 

This endured for a couple of 
days, and then a letter arrived 
from the magazine manager 
thanking me for the beer, but 
regretting that conditions were 
getting steadily worse. The 
temperature was rising and the 
exudation getting more marked 
every day. He suggested that 
it would be advisable for me to 
make another visit and see for 
myself. 

So again I had to order a 
launch and take a day off for 
a trip to the island. It was 
frightfully hot, and even speed- 
ing over the water at eleven 
knots, and under an awning, 
gave little relief. Half-way 
there I stripped, and getting 
the captain to slow down, I 
plunged overboard with a rope 
and enjoyed a delightful tow 
for about a mile, which fresh- 
ened me up considerably. 

When I arrived at the island, 
the manager took me round 
again, and even to my un- 
practised eye it was evident 
that there had been a change 
for the worse. The magazine 
temperature was still about 76, 


but in the cases it had now gone 
up to 82, and in some instances 
83, so that it was very near 
the danger limit. Also the 
exudation was increasing, and 
the discoloration, both of the 
dynamite and the wrappers, 
more marked. 

My friend said that it was 
giving him a great deal of 
anxiety, and he could see no 
hope of saving the stuff, as it 
was already in a dangerous 
condition and practically un- 
usable. He added that, in his 
opinion, it was only a question 
of a few days before it would 
reach 85, and then he would 
have to send in his report 
to the police. 

I decided that the only 
thing left for me to do was to 
prepare as full and detailed a 
report as possible to support 
our claim on the makers, and 
went back to Kobe with a bad 
attack of ‘dynamite head’ 
and my mind awhirl as to the 
best procedure to adopt. 

Luckily I ran across a man 
in the club who was an expert 
on explosives, and who also 
happened to be out of a job. 
After a talk with him, and 
finding how well he knew his 
subject, I had no hesitation 
in engaging him for a month 
in order to assist me. I also 
called on the surveyor to 
Lloyds agents and arranged 
with him to be ready to 
accompany the next expedition 
to the island and draw up an 
official report on the conditions 
as he found them. 

We had about three days’ 
respite. Then came the fatal 
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telephone message from the 
Kacho gleefully informing me 
that our dynamite would have 
to be destroyed, and please 
note that this was his meirei, 
and unless I at once complied 
with same, he would have the 
work done officially and we 
should have to bear the cost. 
Bowing to the inevitable, I 
replied that we would do it 
ourselves. 

There are two methods of 
destroying dynamite with 
safety. One, and the most 
expeditious, is to dump it 
into the sea sufficiently far 
out to avoid any risk of its 
being washed ashore again. 
The other is to burn it, and 
this, while a perfectly safe 
way if done with reasonable 
care, takes considerably longer 
when the quantity is large. 

The Kacho informed me that 
the official decision was for it 
to be dumped, so I made 
arrangements with the steve- 
dores accordingly, and prepared 
for what I hoped would be 
my final visit to the island. I 
decided to devote a week-end 
to the job, and also to make 
the trip by night for the sake 
of coolness. After dining with 
the surveyor and my new 
assistant, we went on board 
the launch about 11 pm. I 
asked the captain to so regu- 
late his speed as to bring us 
to the island about six in the 
morning. This would give us 
the opportunity for a refreshing 
swim and to get some of the 
work done before it got too 
hot. We made ourselves com- 
fortable with rugs and pillows 
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about the deck, and, taking 


it all round, passed a very 


good night. 

Whatever the limitations of 
the island might be in other 
respects, one could certainly 
forgive it a lot for the per- 
fection of the swimming. 
Beautiful sandy beaches, water 
as clear as crystal and refresh- 
ingly cool, tempted us to stay 
in quite a long time, and after 
a substantial breakfast, which 
my servant prepared for us, 
we felt ready to face the 
worst, 

The manager had come on 
board in the meantime; we 
invited him to breakfast, and 
then moved up to the maga- 
zines. He told me that he 
had been opening up a great 
many more of the cases since 
my last visit, and had found 
a small quantity (he estimated 
about 10 per cent) which was 
not affected at all. This 
seemed to bear out the supposi- 
tion that a bad lot had been 
dumped on us, and that lacking 
sufficient they had made up our 
order with good. 

The bad was certainly very 
bad now, and there was no 
question that the sooner it 
was disposed of the better. 
In many of the cases the sticks 
were almost black, with great 
beads of nitro-glycerine oozing 
out of them. Some were so 
bad that it had gone right 
through the oiled paper wrap- 
pings and had left dark-brown 
stains on the woodwork of the 
cases. Having a camera with 
me I was able to take a number 
of photos of the sticks, show- 
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ing their condition; we also 
secured several of the stained 
wrappers and one of the dis- 
coloured cases, as these would 
be valuable evidence to sup- 
port our report. We spent 
several hours over the work, 
examining as Many cases as 
possible and opening up a large 
number of the cartridges so as 
to give the surveyor a really 
representative idea of the con- 
dition of the whole shipment. 

We had already arranged 
that my new assistant was to 
stay on the island to look after 
our interests, and he was to 
prepare a detailed record of 
the cases destroyed, to be 
attached to the report in due 
course. 

During a conversation with 
a doctor friend a few days 
previously, I had asked his 
advice about the unpleasant 
aftermaths of my previous visits 
to the island, which I had 
nicknamed ‘ Dynamite head.’ 
The symptoms are a very 
severe headache, with feeling 
of constriction round the fore- 
head and temples, accompanied 
by acute nausea. He explained 
that this was due partly to 
inhaling the fumes of the nitro- 
glycerine and partly to actual 
absorption of it through the 
skin while handling the stocks. 
He advised me to wear gloves, 
and to do the work as far as 
possible in the open air. 

As a preventive and anti- 
dote he prescribed whisky and 
tonic at frequent intervals (he 
was quite a human being, that 
doctor). On this trip I took 
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gloves along for the whol 
party, also seeing to it that 
the ‘ medicine chest’ was wel] 
stocked with the prescribed 
remedies. The outcome wag 
of sufficient interest to be 
worth recording. There were 
four of us on the job. Three 
wore gloves as advised, but the 
surveyor, a hard-bitten old 
sea captain, refused to be 
bothered with them. When I 
felt the symptoms coming on 
I sent to the launch, and there 
speedily arrived four tall glasses 
filled to the brim with whisky, 
tonic and ice. Three of us 
downed them without delay, 
but we struck a snag in the 
surveyor, who said that he 
never drank on duty. I warned 
him of the almost certain con- 
sequences, and strongly ad- 
vised him to take it as medicine, 
but he refused to alter his 
principles. Once more during 
the work, and again after it 
was over, the three of us re- 
peated the dose, with the result 
that we ended up in fine 
fettle, without a headache be- 
tween us. I noticed the poor 
old surveyor beginning to look 
unhappy over lunch, and 
directly after it he went down 
as if he had been pole-axed. 
He was so bad that I felt 
seriously worried about him, 
and we three took turns all 
the way back to Kobe at 
fanning him and keeping ice- 
packs on his head. The head- 
ache eased off towards the 
evening, but it left him very 
weak and shaken, and he was 
not quite right again till the 
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following day. He admitted 
frankly that it had been a 
lesson to him, and was very 
sorry he had not taken my 
advice. 

Thereafter I had to rely on 
my assistant’s reports for news 
of what was going on. One of 
the first of these was to the 
effect that the Kacho had 
turned up in all his glory and 
was busy making himself un- 
pleasant. 

At first the stuff was loaded 
into lighters, which were towed 
about ten miles out to sea, 
and the sticks emptied over- 
board. After a day or two, 
however, it was found that 
fishing boats were hovering in 
the neighbourhood, and the 
fishermen were caught diving 
in and retrieving some of the 
dynamite before it had a 
chance to sink. Killing fish 
with explosives has always been 
a favourite method with the 
Japanese, and such a chance 
was not to be missed. The 
fiat went forth that the rest 
of the stuff must be burned. 
As a result of that order 
a priceless incident occurred 
which to my dying day I shall 
regret having missed. I shall 
endeavour to describe it as it 
was told to me by my assistant 
on his return from the island 
a couple of weeks later. 

Both he and the manager 
of the magazines were quite 
familiar with the approved 
method of burning dynamite. 
This consists in opening out the 
cartridges and laying them in 
a long line on vacant ground 


well away from any buildings. 
The first cartridge is ignited 
with a piece of fuse, and this 
sets off the others in turn till 
the whole line has been con- 
sumed. They burn very 
fiercely, but as long as they 
are well spread out the opera- 
tion is perfectly safe. If, how- 
ever, there is any carelessness 
in opening up the cartridges, 
or perhaps letting a few of 
them lie in a heap, then 
‘look out,’ as they will prob- 
ably explode; and even a few 
dynamite cartridges can make 
a nasty mess of the surround- 
ings, or anybody who happens 
to be in the vicinity. 

It will be seen, therefore, 
that with 2500 cases to be 
disposed of, each containing 
100 cartridges, the operation 
was likely to be both lengthy 
and tedious. The actual burn- 
ing is only a matter of seconds, 
but the opening of the cartridges 
and laying them out properly 
takes a lot of time. More- 
over, in the highly unstable 
state the stuff was in, the 
handling of it was not un- 
attended with danger. Any 
accidental friction might have 
set a stick off, and the ex- 
plosion of one (even if it did 
not set off others in the neigh- 
bourhood) would have been 
quite sufficient to settle the 
worldly cares of whoever hap- 
pened to be handling it. 

For obvious reasons it was 
not advisable to do any burn- 
ing near the magazines, so it 
was arranged to take the stuff 
in lighters (fifty cases at a time) 
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to a beach about half a mile 
away, and there carry out the 
obsequies. 

The first few lots went off 
all right, the work being done 
by the manager and my as- 
sistant, with the Kacho hover- 
ing over them and serving out 
good advice and interference 
which, I am afraid, went largely 
unheeded. But it was slow 
work, the Kacho was feeling 
the heat, and also that his 
authority was not being suffi- 
ciently respected. After wit- 
nessing two or three of these 
safe but uninteresting pyro- 
technic displays, he decided 
that it was time he asserted 
himself. 

When the next fifty cases 
arrived he waved the other 
two aside and insisted on taking 
charge. His method had the 
merit of simplicity, though it 
was hardly likely to find favour 
in the best dynamite circles. 
He ordered the coolies to dump 
out the contents of the fifty 
cases (5000 sticks or 2500 Ib.) 
in one large heap on the 
beach. 

Selecting a stick, he inserted 
a piece of fuse in it, carefully 
replaced it somewhere in the 
middle of the heap and pre- 
pared to light the fuse. With 
one last warning of what would 
happen, the manager and my 
man stood not upon the order 
of their going, but fled the 
scene, closely followed by all 
the coolies. 


Alone stood the brave Kacho, 
But constant still in mind, 

A ton of dynamite in front 
And the ocean close behind. 


Undaunted, he stooped do 
struck a match and lit the fnge: 
then retiring for a short dis: 
tance (I believe it was only q 
matter of a few yards), he 
waited for results. 

Now dynamite is notoriously 
a tricky substance, and one of 
its drawbacks is that one never 
knows exactly how it will 
behave. Sometimes it will 
ignore objects close at hand 
and strike far afield, while at 
others its effects will be con- 
centrated. Sometimes it does 
both. 

Drawn up on the_ beach, 
perhaps 50 yards from the 
heap, was a fair-sized rowing 
boat. Anchored about 400 
yards offshore was the pre- 
fectural launch, resplendent 
with polished teak and brass 
fittings. About 20 yards away 
stood the Kacho, leaning on 
his sword. 

The fuse was timed for fifteen 
seconds, and then— 

1. The boat on the beach 
was there -no longer. It had 
simply vanished into space, 
though I believe a few planks 
were seen in the sea later. 

2. The skylight over the 
launch’s saloon was lifted from 
its accustomed place and 
dropped somewhere into the 
sea. Being heavy it was not 
seen again. Otherwise no 
damage whatever was done to 
the launch. 

3. The Kacho. I suppose I 
ought to be merciful and draw 
a veil over what happened to 
him, especially as it might so 
easily have been a case of 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum; 
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put really he had treated us 
pretty badly. He was picked 
up and gently wafted out to 
sea, and dropped into the 
water a couple of hundred 
yards offshore. He was abso- 
lutely uninjured, and a little 
later scrambled ashore quite 
intact, but minus his sword, 
his official cap and all his 
dignity. Never in a thousand 
years could we have had a 
neater revenge. There he was, 
a very moist and humble little 
man, ready to do anything we 
asked of him if only we would 
keep the tale of his humiliation 
from reaching his superiors in 
Kobe. 

Thereafter the work pro- 
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ceeded smoothly to its close. 
Actually about 2700 cases had 
to be destroyed; almost ex- 
actly 10 per cent of the original 
3000, proving to be in good 
condition, were taken over by 
the buyer. 

I am thankful to say that 
the comprehensive report we 
had prepared carried due weight 
with the makers. They eventu- 
ally acknowledged that the 
fault was theirs, and refunded 
the cost of the material. We 
could not, however, recover 
the freight and all the inci- 
dental expenses after arrival 
in Japan, which, in themselves, 
amounted to quite a respect- 
able sum. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 
A WEST COAST GARDEN. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


I TooK over command of a 
regiment of the Frontier Force 
shortly after my headquarters 
station had been visited by a 
tidal wave. Neither of these 
calamities would seem in itself 
to have any connection with 
gardening. But the first neees- 
sitated my moving, with my 
adjutant, Arthur S——, from 
our quarters near the Race- 
course, where we had no garden, 
to the Commandant’s house, a 
large wooden building within 
a stone’s-throw of the outer 
lagoon and on the fringe of 
the swampy bush that lay 
between the town and the 
Atlantic. The second had re- 
sulted in the entire compound 
of the house being buried half 
a fathom deep in silvery sea- 
sand. 

The retiring Commandant 
sailed for England, and we 
saw him off with all the pomp 
we could raise. As his launch 
left the shore for the mail- 
ship, the wild wailing notes of 
the ‘Hausa Farewell’ rang 
out across the lagoon from a 
dozen bugles. Then buglers 
and Guard of Honour, re- 
splendent in their scarlet 
Zouave jackets and medals, 
were marched back to barracks, 
and Arthur S—— and I rode 
down to inspect our new 
demesne. 


The house was delightful, 
with lofty rooms, airy and cool, 
and deep verandas, a change 
from my stuffy quarters in 
the town. The grounds were 
large, and the blue water of 
the lagoon lapped gently along 
the low sea-wall. But for a 
row of coconut palms fringing 
the shore, and two large pipal 
trees shading the back of the 
house, the compound might 
have been a bit of the Sahara. 
Fortunately, for the sake of 
dryness in the rainy season, the 
house was built on an artificial 
mound, and so stood well above 
ground-level, but lawns and 
garden were far beneath a 
waste of sand. 

Arthur and I looked at the 
desolation, and I confess my 
heart sank. We were both 
keen gardeners, and the pros- 
pect of a garden in such 
a wilderness seemed indeed 
remote. 

But Arthur was one of those 
happy spirits who, like Nansen, 
regard the Difficult as “ that 
which can be done at once,” 
the Impossible as ‘ that which 
may take a little longer to do.” 
‘We'll manage it somehow,” 
he said cheerily, and after 
dinner that night we formed 
ourselves into a Committee 
of Ways and Means and con- 
sidered the matter seriously. 
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There was no hope whatever 
of removing the sand. The 
only thing was to make it into 
fertile earth. Stable manure 
we could get in any quantity, 
as everyone kept ponies, but 
stable manure and sea-sand 
will not make garden soil. 
Arthur had a brain-wave, and 
we decided to adopt the Garden 
of Eden as our model, but to 
reverse the procedure. Adam’s 
Paradise was lost through the 
sin of man, but through the 
sins of men we would regain 
ours. 

My little command, two bat- 
talions and a battery, was 
scattered in eighteen or twenty 
detachments over an area of 
some sixty thousand square 
miles, mostly bush. Here, in 
barracks, I had the head- 
quarters of one battalion with 
a service company, and a depot 
company where the raw bush 
native was broken in to habits 
of discipline and smartness. 
Needless to say, the depot 
company was never without a 
goodly number of defaulters. 
Private Akembi Oshogbo had 
been sworn in on the blade of 
a naked bayonet—symbol of 
Ogun the War God—as a sol- 
dier of the King; but the 
ceremony, however imposing, 
had not impressed on his mind 
the fact that his new rifle must 
not be kept in the same filthy 
condition as the old flint-lock 
gun that he had left at home. 
It was hard to persuade Salami 
Kano that the six o’clock 
parade was really at six and 
not at half-past eight. Adamu 
Ilorin had a difference of 
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opinion with Drill-Corporal Ojo 
Ibadan, and, in the words of 
the wrathful corporal, had 
“done slap him for nose,’ a 
proceeding duly entered in his 
defaulter sheet as “ offering 
violence to his superior officer, 
being in the execution of his 
office.’ And so the black 
catalogue of sin grew and multi- 
plied among the recruits. 

Nor were the members of 
the service company always 
righteous. Military crime was 
indeed rare. Once he has 
been fully trained, the West 
African soldier, Hausa or 
Yoruba, is clean, smart, 
obedient and hard-working. 
But he is largely married. As | 
all men know, where there are 
women there is trouble, and 
many ‘orderly-room cases’ 
begin in a ‘ mammy-palaver,’ 
a row over a lady. Perhaps 
the sonsie wife of Musa Katunga 
has cast admiring eyes on tall 
handsome Yesufu Bida, and 
Yesufu, not having the moral 
code of his namesake who 
was tempted by Potiphar’s 
Zulaika, has fallen to the dusky 
vamp. Musa, on discovering 
the liaison, proceeds to set fire 
to Yesufu’s hut, thereby de- 
stroying his equipment, the 
property of Government; and 
the romance ends in the two 
warriors being brought before 
the battalion commander, who, 
with a fine sense of even- 
handed justice, condemns them 
both to hard labour for a 
month or thereabouts. 

Now for all these defaulters 
some work has to be found 
besides the usual defaulters’ 
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drill; and the upshot of our 
deliberations was that I told 
Arthur to write a ‘ demi-official ’ 
to the battalion and the depot 
company saying that until fur- 
ther notice all defaulters were 
to be employed on fatigue 
labour for the Commandant. 
Accordingly each morning a 
party of malefactors under 
the provost-sergeant appeared 
at our house, stripped to a 
pair of sékoto pingwé (Anglice, 
‘ shorts’) and armed with bas- 
kets and mattocks. They were 
marched to a neighbouring 
mangrove swamp, and in due 
time returned, the baskets 
heaped with foul-smelling black 
mud, concentrated essence of 
fertility, the product of untold 
ages of rotting vegetation. This 
was spread thickly over the 
sand and dug in with the 
mattocks. Next came a layer 
of stable manure, likewise dug 
in, then another layer of man- 
grove mud, and so on, till at 
the end of a month, helped by 
some heavy rainstorms, the 
crude sand was transformed 
into very excellent garden soil. 

Meanwhile we had written 
home for seeds of many kinds, 
and while the work was going 
on we made a large dump of 
stable manure, putting a layer 
of earth over every cart-load 
and liming the top to prevent 
flies from breeding in it. This 
soon rotted down under the 
influence of rain and swelter- 
ing heat, and formed a valuable 
. top-dressing for the garden. 

It was a great day when 
the seeds arrived and the time 
of sowing began. To a member 


of the Royal Horticultural 
Society our taste might indeed 
have seemed a trifle barbaric, 
but in the selection of flowers, 
as in all else, environment hag 
to be reckoned with, and psy- 
chology must play its part, 
In a tropical climate, some 
five degrees from the equator, 
eyes wearied with the monoton- 
ous, if magnificent, green of 
the West African bush, hunger 
for brightness. Moreover, long 
days of hard dull work in the 
steamy atmosphere of a Kew 
orchid-house sap the energies 
of body and mind, and gay 
colours are a real stimulus to 
the soul. Delicate tints and 
pastel shades in an English 
garden—yes. But against the 
raw background of fever-laden 
tropic jungle you need richer 
and bolder tones ; vivid colours 
that will raise the heart of 
man; the flaunting pride of 
golden yellow; the gallantry 
of crimson ; the fierce joys of 
orange and flame; blue for 
hope, pink for love and scarlet 
for courage. 

So our garden was a riot of 
gorgeous colouring, with bal- 
sam, cineraria, gaillardia, ver- 
bena, nemesia, delphinium, 
zinnia and portulaca. In 
sandy soil, under a tropical 
sky, the last-named comes to 


perfection, matting the ground | 


with a carpet of many-hued 
flowers, every jewel-like star 
looking up boldly into the 
heart of the blazing sun. Such 
hot-house plants as coleus and 
croton grew freely with us in 
the open air, and our one 
importation from the bush, 
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that splendid climbing lily 
Gloriosa superba, must be seen 
in its own tropical home for 
the allure of its wizard beauty 
to be realised, as the flowers on 
the long spike change in succes- 
sion from pale yellow to blood 
red, through the whole range 
of gold, flame, orange and 
scarlet. 

One of the most serious 
shortcomings of West Coast 
stations in those days was 
(and probably still is) the lack 
of fresh vegetables. Personally 
I have always considered the 
art of raising vegetables just 
as interesting as that of grow- 
ing flowers, if not so showy, 
and Arthur was of the same 
opinion. Our kitchen garden 
was soon no mean rival to the 
flower garden. lLettuces in 
any quantity, cucumbers which 
would have taken prizes at an 
English county show, tomatoes, 
radishes, aubergines, okra and 
capsicums were among our pro- 
duce, and we grew exceedingly 
fine cantaloup melons from 
seed sent to Arthur by a rela- 
tive in the south of France. 
Before long our garden was 
the envy of all our friends, 
and our little dinner - parties 
were very much appreciated 
by reason of the excellence of 
our vegetables and the beauty 
of our table decorations. 
Arthur, among his other accom- 
plishments, had a gift for 
arranging flowers. 

In time we were able to 
supply the Mess with many a 
dish from the garden, and 
better still, to give the hospital 
baskets of such things as let- 
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tuce, melons, tomatoes and 
cucumbers, a welcome variety 
in the usual fare of patients 
and staff. In six months from 
the start we reckoned that we 
were raising more than thirty 
different kinds of flowers and 
vegetables. 

Of course, the garden had 
to be fenced. MHalf-wild cats 
and half-tame dogs from the 
native town were only too 
ready to come in at night and 
fight or roll or dig among the 
beds. The bush, close by, 
held many wild marauders, 
from the ‘ harnessed antelope,’ 
about the size of a fallow deer, 
to the tiny ‘royal antelope,’ 
whose tracks, about the same 
size as those of a large rat, - 
covered every dusty bush-path 
at dawn. Plentiful as these 
animals are, it is very rare to 
see one in daylight, but at 
night no unprotected garden 
is safe from their ravages. 
So a fence we made, after the 
fashion common to every West 
Coast village, of the wild croton, 
the poisonous shrub from which 
croton oil is obtained. Any 
cut piece of this will take root 
if stuck into the ground and 
watered, and it grows with 
amazing rapidity. Our de- 
faulters brought in bundles of it 
from the bush, four-foot sticks 
as thick as broom handles. 
These were planted upright, a 
few inches apart, in a close 
palisade round the garden. 
Within two months we had a 
solid wall of green, which was 
trimmed to proper size and 
shape by frequent slashing with 
matchets, the two-foot knives 
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which all West African natives 
carry and which form part of 
the equipment of the Frontier 
Force soldier. 

As soon as the garden soil 
was fit for use, we set to work 
on the lawns. This was a less 
arduous affair, as only the top 
spit had to be turned into 
fertile soil. Once the grass 
was established we should have 
no trouble with the underlying 
sand. For in the Bahama 
grass, now introduced wherever 
the white man has settled 
down, West Africa has a 
treasure. Like its cousins of 
the couch-grass tribe, the well- 
known doob or hariali grass of 
India and the larger buffalo 
grass of Australia, it roots from 
every joint. The method of 
planting is to soak the soil and 
dibble in the grass, chopped 
small; as one would chaff hay 
for horse-feed. It roots at once, 
and very soon spreads into a 
thick springy carpet, on which 
it is a delight to walk or 
ride. 

To make the lawns, manure 
was quite superfluous, all that 
was needed being ‘ dirty’ (West 
Coast term for earth) from the 
mangrove swamps. This, mixed 
with sand, gave the grass a 
start, and its network of roots 
could do the rest. As the 
workers now came close to the 
house, one sometimes heard 
quaint scraps of conversation, 
not intended for white men’s 
ears. One morning I was busy 
with official correspondence in 
my own room, which was far 
cooler than my office in bar- 
racks. It happened that day 


that the team of evil-doery 
included a certain Yakubu 
Zaria, once a corporal but now 
reduced, who had been pun- 
ished by his captain for bullying 
some recruits in order to extort 
blackmail. As soon as he 
found himself on the roll of 
defaulters, Yakubu, cunning 
old soldier, reported sick, but 
the unfeeling medical officer 
marked him ‘ Duty.’ When 
the fatigue party arrived at 
the house, Yakubu’s voice came 
to my ears, addressing the 
provost-sergeant in the true 
malingerer’s whine— 

“* Sargie ! Sargie!’? he 
bleated, ‘‘I no fit for carry 
dirty today. I be sick too 
much. Head pain. Belly pain. 
I be plenty sick.” 

“You no be sick!” said 
Sergeant Olanyan scornfully. 
“Dem doctor he say you be 
fit for work. Make you go 
work one time!” 

“T no fit for work !’’ whim- 
pered the defaulter. ‘* S’pose 


I go carry dirty, I lib for die! 


Sargie, sargie, you savvy I be 
your friend !”’ 

“‘ Dis no be friend palaver!” 
was the unsympathetic reply, 
followed by a sound which 
might have been made by 
Sergeant Olanyan striking his 
brawny leg sharply with his 
cane. And then again, it 
might not. Private Yakubu’s 
bare back could have emitted 
@ similar sound, but it was 
hardly credible that Olanyan 
was ignorant of the provisions 
of the Frontier Force Ordinance, 
which limit the infliction of 
corporal punishment to much 
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higher authority than a provost- 
sergeant. Anyhow, leg or back, 
the hint was sufficient, and 
half an hour later I saw Private 
Yakubu returning, a huge bas- 
ket of ‘ dirty ’ balanced on his 
head and apparently no longer 
intending to “ lib for die.’’ 

By the time the first flowers 
appeared in the garden, the 
rest of the ground was covered 
with a dense growth of grass, 
and now the defaulters had a 
new job, which was to squat 
on the grass and mow it close 
with short sweeping cuts of 
the razor-edged matchet. Our 
miniature Sahara had been 
transformed into a compound 
which would compare favour- 
ably with the best in the town, 
except, of course, the beauti- 
ful lawns and gardens of Gov- 
ernment House. The pipal 
trees and the coconut palms 
no longer stood up gaunt and 
bare, the only green things in 
a waste of sand, but threw their 
shadows on a stretch of grass 
as good to look at as any in 
England. It only remained to 
put up a few jumps for the 
ponies, round the outer edge 
of the lawn, and our work was 
done. We had a. delightful 
little estate, with sporting rights 
too, for there was quite good 
fishing to be had from the sea- 
wall. One evening I killed a 
five-foot barracuda there, live- 
baiting with a half-pound grey 
mullet, to the amazement of a 
group of onlookers, my orderly, 
groom, house-boy and cook, 
who, when the fish was landed, 
examined my Cuttyhunk line 
with the greatest wonder, hardly 
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believing that such a monster 
could be taken on such a 
slender thread. I fancy they 
regarded me ever after as a 
magician of no small power. 
Providence has decreed that 
nothing we do in this world 
shall be perfect. This is a 
wise provision, defending us (or 
some of us) from swelled head 
and keeping us in a state of 
proper humility. So Arthur 
and I, having achieved material 
success, had in the end to admit 
moral failure. The early busi- 
ness of digging and carrying 
heavy baskets of fetid black 
mud from the mangrove 
swamps, and laboriously mixing 
it into the sand, formed an 
excellent punishment for the 
defaulters. But when once 
the garden and the lawn had 
begun to take shape and colour, 
those workers of iniquity grew 
so interested that they were 
quite disconsolate when the 
chastisement of justice came 
to an end and they, having 
purged their offences, had to 
go back to the dull round of 
everyday duties. Finally, I 
had to give up making fatigue 
work in the Commandant’s 
garden a defaulters’ punish- 
ment, and instead it became 
a reward for soldiers of good 
character, who could be excused 
parades and barrack duties to 
work among the flowers. But 
by that time there was little 
heavy labour to be done, 80 
we two used to spend all the 
time we could spare in - doing 
the necessary jobs ourselves. 
And indeed there is no better 
recreation for a tired man than 
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to get back to the good brown 
earth and see what good things 
he can persuade it to give 
him. 

“ Hheu! fugaces labuntur 
anni!” Those bygone days 
seem very far away. The name 
of Arthur S—— is on a white 
cross in a Picardy graveyard, 
the last earthly resting-place 


of many another valiant Green 
Jacket. He has gone on to a 


LOCAL 
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higher service, but on the 
wooded slope where he fell the 
wild-rose thickets are gay with 
blossom in June; the wheat 
fields below are spangled with 
azure cornflowers and the pop- 
pies which we wear on Remem- 
brance Day. So the good brown 
earth still shows the colours we 
prized in our African garden— 
scarlet for your gallant courage, 
lost comrade of mine, blue for 
hope and pink for love. 


LEAVE. 


BY R. H. FRASER. 


Residents in Central Africa 
are faced with something of a 
problem when they want to 
take a short holiday. There 
are no big towns situated in- 
land, and the distance to any 
popular coast resort is so great 
that a very poor balance of 
time or money usually remains 
left over from the actual 
journey. Also, the attractions 
on the shores of Lake Nyasa 
compare unfavourably with the 
amenities of the beach at 
Durban ! 

However, it can be great fun 
to go into the ‘blue’; away 
from the weekly mail, tele- 
grams, disarmament and echoes 
of Hitler. To go to places as 
yet almost untouched by the 
rapid whirl of modern life; 
where the bare essentials re- 
main much as they have 


I. 


been for an infinity of time, 
and tomorrow is only another 
day. 

So, having received permis- 
sion to take two weeks’ local 
leave, I left my Station and 
set out for a secluded spot 
about a hundred miles away, 
in proud possession of a Resi- 
dent’s Big Game Licence. This 
permits one to “ hunt, slay or 
capture”’ one elephant, three 
rhino, four hippo and numerous 
lesser members of our indigen- 
ous fauna. 

Equipment was scanty, and 
limited to the carrying powers 
of a rather decrepit Ford ‘ box- 
body,’ which also had to bear 
my tracker Tazwera, my per- 
sonal factotum Yendani, and 
sufficient petrol for the round 
trip. 

On receipt of consent to 
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take leave, I had immediately 
ted a similar concession to 
my orderly, Kefa by name. 

He was a good gun-bearer 
and a most useful fellow on 
any and all occasions. In 
order to minimise the load on 
the old Ford, Kefa went off 
on his bicycle a couple of days 
in advance of the car. 

The intended scene of opera- 
tions was situated in the upper 
reaches of the Luangwa River 
in Northern Rhodesia, the 
remoter parts of which con- 
stitute some of the finest shoot- 
ing grounds still remaining in 
Africa. The country there is 
covered by light timber and 
scrub, interspersed with open 
glades known locally as ‘ dam- 
bos.’ While as yet unpopular 
with the fashionable big game 
hunter, it can yield fine sport 
to anyone prepared to make 
good use of his natural powers 
of locomotion. 

This excursion was far re- 
moved from being a luxury 
trip; on the contrary, it was 
being done very much on the 
cheap. 

As it was the dry season, I 
took no tent, but only a camp- 
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bed, a small bath packed with 
spare clothes and blankets, and 
three discarded petrol boxes 
containing food and kitchen 
ware. 

It was my intention to live 
off the country as much as 
possible, and the whole outfit, 
including rifles, shot-gun and 
ammunition, was only sufficient 
to make light loads for nine 
carriers. While there was none 
of the elaborate equipment 
sometimes considered essential, 
there was ample for a short 
trip without involving any 
hardship, and the absolute 
mobility obtained was a great 
asset. No necessities were 
omitted, and there is a deep 
charm attached to a small and 
simple camp which is often 
absent in a more elaborate 
safari. 

The full Game Licence cost 
£20, which was in the nature 
of a gamble, the price of ivory 
being low, big tuskers scarce 
and time strictly limited. If 
dogged by ill-luck, the trip 
would be tantamount to a self- 
imposed sentence to two weeks’ 
hard walking in pursuit of the 
elusive elephant. 


II. 


Having arrived at the small 
village that was to be our 
jumping - off place, we were 
greeted by Kefa, who had 
arrived shortly before us. Car- 
riers were rapidly forthcoming, 
as there is seldom any diffi- 
culty in obtaining willing por- 


ters for a shooting trip, the 
prospect of unlimited quantities 
of fresh meat being a very 
potent lure. 

Inquiries as to elephant 
elicited the news that there 
were not any locally, but that 
they might be found near the 
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village of Nkunda, a day’s 
march distant. After a short 
stroll round, in the course of 
which I shot a nice bull roan, 
the village court-house was 
usurped for the night. 

Early next morning we set 
out for Nkunda and duly 
reached our destination by mid- 
afternoon. 

Elephants ? No. Only 
rhino and buffalo. Well, they 
could wait. The villagers said 
that most of the game had 
been driven lower down into 
the valley by drought and had 
centred for water in the neigh- 
bourhood of another village 
called Mulonyeni. In describ- 
ing the congregation of animals 
there they said that their 
droppings in the dry river bed 
were ‘Bi,’ which may be 
interpreted as meaning pitch- 
black or intense. This sounded 
good. 

After some tea, I decided to 
fill in the remaining hours of 
daylight by looking for signs of 
game, so with Tazwera, a local 
guide, and Kefa carrying my 
-416 Rigby, we set out on a cir- 
cuit intended to bring us back 
to Nkunda at dusk. In addition 
to looking for spoor, meat was 
wanted, and there was always 
the off-chance of a rhino. We 
followed the line of a little 
valley running through the 
hills, where the long grass had 
been burnt off and so gave a 
fair field of visibility. A fine 
kudu bull was observed, but 
was spared for fear of alarming 
more valuable game; buffalo 
and rhino spoor was plentiful, 


but no fresh elephant. tracks 
could be found. 

An uneventful round led ug 
by an elephant path which 
passed through a narrow defile 
where large m’suku and m’bawa 
trees with their dark green 
foliage overhung the way and 
cast a dense shade. The guide 
was in front and I was follow- 
ing immediately behind him, 
and the bare feet of. the 
natives and my rubber soles 
made our progress a silent one, 
At the narrowest point of the 
pass I saw a blotchy mass on 
the ground some four feet to 
the left of the path and close 
to our guide, and as the boy 
walked past it I unslung the 
light -30 rifle which I always 
carry myself, and moved over 
the safety catch. Simultane- 
ously, the open snarling mouth 
of a leopard resolved itself 
from the irregular outlines, and 
the whole form of the crouching 
cat became plain, its spotted 
body in the shadowy surround- 
ings making it extraordinarily 
like an illustration in ‘ Just-So 
Stories’ of childish memory, 
The beast’s eyes were directed 
in a fixed glare at the back 
of our unsuspecting guide, who 
was by now just past the 
leopard and within easy reach 
of a single spring. It was 
impossible to judge whether or 
not the brute would actually 
launch an attack, but the 
chance was too great to risk, 
so I stopped in mid-stride and 
fired. The copper-tipped bullet 
struck its spine and the taut 
muscles relaxed in death. 
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Although he knew nothing 
of the impending danger until 
the shot had been fired, the 
startled villager was extremely 
relieved to see the leopard lying 
dead, and was as nearly over- 
come by gratitude as a native 
can ever be. In all probability 
this leopard had been waiting 
beside the trail in the hope of 
catching some small buck, and 
our sudden and silent appear- 
ance had taken it by surprise 
before it could make good its 
retreat. 

The boys stripped some bark 
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rope from a tree and cut a pole, 
to which the body of the leopard 
was slung, and so carried to the 
village in—personal—triumph. 

The amusing thing was that 
no one paid the slightest 
attention to the kill. The 
general attitude appeared to 
be that as it was not ‘ meat,’ 
why worry about it? 

The skin was taken off by 
Kefa and Tazwera and then 
rolled up with a generous dress- 
ing of salt, pending a favour- 
able opportunity to treat it 
more thoroughly. 


It. 


The matter of the £20 Licence 
was pressing, so we set off for 
Mulonyeni at four o’clock next 
morning, reaching our destina- 
tion twelve hours later after 
@ long and hot march. The 
natives of this district are very 
civil and obliging, largely— 
it must be feared—through 
lack of contact with civilisa- 
tion. By mid-day I had out- 
distanced the porters and so 
arrived in solitary state at a 
village called Nkosa. Now, a 
single European, unknown to 
the local natives and unaccom- 
panied by his retinue, is not 
usually accepted as being of 
any great account, but in this 
instance the headman came 
forward and made his saluta- 
tion, ordered a chair to be 
placed in the shade of a great 
fig tree and offered me a succu- 
lent paw-paw served up on a 
clean plate by way of refresh- 


ment until such time as the 
carriers arrived. When they 
eventually turned up they were 
dead-beat, so we rested a little 
and then the headman very 
kindly provided some youths 
to assist with the loads for 
the remaining distance to Mul- 
onyeni. He = subsequently 
reaped an ample reward for 
his courteous action. 

On our arrival at Mulonyeni 
it seemed that the description 
of the congregation of game had 
not—for once—been exagger- 
ated. The village was situated 
near the Lutumba River, which 
was quite dry at the time, water 
remaining in a few of the deeper 
pools only, while the wide 
sandy river bed was literally 
covered with fresh droppings of 
buffalo and elephant, and the 
tall matete grass along the 
banks was trampled flat on all 
sides by the passage of the 
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browsing herds. An indescrib- 
able smell of game pervaded 
the atmosphere, and can be 
likened to nothing so much as 
to that of the elephant house in 
the zoological gardens. 

Camp was made in the space 
reserved for boma use, and 
the locals were summoned for 
a confabulation. One stalwart 
gentleman rejoicing in the name 
of Jam stated that that very 
morning he had gone out to 
cut bamboos to make a new 
grain bin and had run into 
three big tuskers—he brought 
his arms and legs into play in 
order to demonstrate the com- 
parative length and thickness 
of the tusks. All this sounded 
very cheering, so an early 
bed was sought in preparation 
for a long day’s hunting on the 
morrow. 

We had breakfast two hours 
before the chilly dawn, on the 
principle that the future is 
unknown and what is devoured 
will not get lost. Friend Jam 
came to act as our guide, 
accompanied by an aged 
veteran whose benevolent and 
venerable appearance reminded 
me of ‘Father Christmas.’ 
These two, with Tazwera and 
Kefa and a porter to carry 
water and the wherewital for 
making tea, formed the party. 

We travelled in darkness for 
a matter of two miles to a pool 
in the river where we hoped to 
find fresh spoor of the big 
tuskers, and on arrival there 
squatted down to await the 
coming of light. We were 
disappointed, as there was no 


spoor to be seen, but set ont 
along the river bank, where we 
shortly came upon the tracks 
of a big bull. 

After we had followed thege 
footprints for about a mile 
along a course parallel with 
the river, they turned into the 
dense undergrowth on the river 
flats. The boys said that it 
was a waste of time to en- 
deavour to spoor him there, 
but that if we kept along the 
high banks he might be found 
feeding below; or _ perhaps 
he might emerge on our side 
to seek the cover of the dense 
bush. This advice was put 
into practice; we had not 
gone far, and Jam was cutting 
across the neck of a promontory, 
when something urged me to 
walk out to the point. 

There, on the flat below, I 
saw the stern-view of a big 
solitary elephant, evidently the 
one whose spoor we had been 
following earlier on. He made 
a splendid picture as he stood 
there, lost in contemplation 
and apparently engaged in 
warming his back in the first 
rays of the newly risen sun. 

As I gazed, he swung slowly 
round, exposing a glorious pair 
of tusks. 

The boys now came up and 
Kefa handed me the -416 in 
exchange for the -30. The bull 
was standing in long grass 
about ninety yards away, while 
we were situated on the edge 
of a bank some twenty feet 
high. He was a fine old fellow, 
wise with many years, but the 
early bird motto very much 
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applies to elephant - hunting, 
and it looked as though he had 
delayed just once too often in 
seeking the shade of the thicker 
bush. 

Now, ninety yards is a very 
long shot indeed at elephant ; 
twenty yards is much better 
and safer, but what advantage 
would be gained by sliding 
down and endeavouring to 
draw closer through that long 
grass? We crouched down 
in full view and discussed the 
situation in whispers. Tazwera 
said that the bull was growing 
uneasy, although there was no 
breath of wind to carry our 
scent, and urged me to shoot 
at once. 

Standing up and settling the 
heavy Rigby against my 
shoulder, I waited until the 
elephant turned a little and 
then let drive for his heart. 
He wheeled like a rabbit at 
the report and crashed into 
a matted belt of tangled under- 
growth. There was a great 
commotion, but all that we 
could see was the wildly waving 
and agitated tree-tops. 
there was the heavy sound of 
a thundering fall. So far, so 
good. 

I lit my pipe, slipped another 
round into the breech and slid 
down the face of the little cliff 
—leaving the others where they 
were—and entered the belt of 
trees into which the bull had 
disappeared, fully expecting to 
find him lying dead in the midst 
of the thicket. 

It took a few minutes to 
worma path through the densely 
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interlaced branches, but no 
elephant was to be seen until, 
when within a few feet of the 
far side, I became aware of a 
towering grey mass in the open 
space beyond. 

The old bull had regained his 
feet and was standing facing 
the strip of tangled growth 
through which he had forced 
his way; he was not seven 
yards off, but, fortunately, I 
had come through to one side 
of his path. 

A rapid retreat was im- 
possible and the cover was 
almost too thick for the rifle 
to be properly aligned, but 
after a little cautious adjust- 
ment I was able to achieve 
this and gave him another shot 
over the heart, in response to 
which he only rocked on his 
feet. Quickly reloading, I 
aimed for the brain and fired 
again. He fell instantly, dead. 

Subsequent investigation 
showed that both of the heart 
shots had struck within a few 
inches of each other and had 
severed the main aorta above 
the heart. As they were both 
fatal shots, the marvel is that 
he ever managed to stand up 
again after the first fall. 

It was the height of good 
fortune to bag such a beauty 
with so little trouble. The 
tusks subsequently were found 
to seale seventy-four and 
seventy-one pounds, uncom- 
monly big for Northern Rho- 
desia in these days. 

The old miracle was then re- 
enacted. Seores of natives 
assembled out of the blue, 
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and, before dusk fell, there was 
nothing left of the splendid 
beast but a patch of blood 
and a few massive bones. 
Probably fair justice too, for 
he must have battened on the 
native crops for many a decade. 

An amusing incident occurred 
during the distribution of the 
elephant meat. Some of the 
local villages had lost most of 
their crops through the depre- 
dations of locusts and were 
consequently on very short 
commons, so it seemed ad- 
visable to let them have the 
lion’s share. 

The tusks were removed and 
the fat set aside for rendering 
down, and all the flesh cut up 
and piled in heaps for dis- 
tribution. Kefa had been in 
charge of this and had ap- 
portioned the meat to each 
headman according to instruc- 


tions. When it had all gone, 
only a large pile of ‘ innards’ 
remained, heaped on a slimy 
slab of elephant hide. 

About a hundred hungry- 
looking women were still empty- 
handed, so I gave them the 
word for a free-for-all scramble 
for the afore-mentioned ‘in- 
nards,’ over which Kefa wag 
keeping guard. There was a 
headlong rush, and the orderly, 
overwhelmed, disappeared flat 
on his back under the fighting 
mob of ladies. Presently he 
crawled out, covered from 
head to toe in gore, slime and 
unmentionables. To his eternal 
credit, his face was agrin from 
ear to ear and he was roaring 
with laughter. 

He had to retire to a discreet 
distance and strip, when he got 
Yendani to scrape off the awful 
mess with the back of a knife. 


IV. 


The next objective was rhino, 
so a couple of days were spent 
in scouring the vicinity for 
them. Spoor was plentiful, 
but never less than twenty-four 
hours old. A lot of hard walking 
‘was put in, but without success. 

Still looking for rhino, we 
moved back to Nkunda, taking 
@ day and a half over the 
journey this time. As no 
really fresh spoor could be 
found, it was decided to head 
for a waterhole called Chim- 
pirimpasi, situated in a remote 
spot seldom visited by either 
natives or Europeans. 


We accordingly moved off 
at dawn next day. The ele- 
phant tusks and three tins of 
fat from the same source were 
sent off on another route to the 
nearest boma, where they could 
be stored out of harm’s way. 

After travelling for about an 
hour, I shot a bull kudu and 
took advantage of the halt 
for cutting it up by having 
breakfast. Yendani was in- 
structed to fry some of the 
fresh liver, but soon came to 
me with a lugubrious expression 
on his face and said that all the 
cooking fat was finished ! 
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Poor Yendani. He had been 
performing marvels all through 
the trip, and this was the only 
fault he had made so far. He 
had permitted three big tins 
of elephant fat to be sent off 
in the opposite direction and 
then found that he had none 
for cooking. When taken to 
task, he excused himself by 
saying: “‘ But, Bwana, I felt 
sure that you would soon shoot 
something else with Lots of 
fat.’ As it happened, his luck 
was in, for this actually oc- 
curred very shortly afterwards. 

After breakfast, we moved 
on with the usual local guide 
in the van, followed by myself, 
and the limited retinue carry- 
ing the loads in the rear. As we 
travelled we could hear a lion 
roaring in the far distance, the 
sound coming from the direction 
of the waterhole that was our 
destination. 

We were walking with the 
wind in our faces, when the 
guide suddenly stopped and 
pointed, saying as he did so: 
“Njati, Bwana.’’ <A herd of 
perhaps two hundred buffalo 
was peacefully grazing down- 
wind towards us through the 
burnt grass, widely scattered 
like a herd of domestic cattle 
on a ranch. 

The carriers retired a little 
on to the slope of a hill, where 
they had grand-circle seats, 
and sat down to watch the 
performance. I took the -416 
and moved forward on to the 
flat dambo across the path of 
the advancing herd and there 
took cover behind a diminutive 
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bush. The unsuspecting brutes 
continued to stroll leisurely 
forward, snatching at pieces 
of grass and foliage here and 
there. They soon drew closer 
and began to pass on the flanks. 
A good head was wanted, but 
there seemed to be nothing 
but cows and immature bulls 
to hand. Things were growing 
a little too warm, and I had 
not the nerve to allow them 
to approach any nearer, so 
fired at a tolerable bull some 
fifteen yards distant. 

The herd turned round and 
stampeded off—including the 
one I had fired at—but they 
only went a little way before 
coming to a standstill and 
turning again to stare and try 
to discover the source of the 
sudden noise. The wounded 
bull lay down and began to 
emit the moaning bellow which 
is usually a sign of approaching 
death. 

Lighting a cigarette, I waited, 
but as they did not seem 
inclined to go away, I advanced 
from tree to tree and took 
another shot at a bull with a 
really good head. 

The herd ran off once more, 
leaving the first wounded bull 
dead. The second one went 
with the crowd. 

Kefa and Tazwera now joined 
me, and after debating what 
we were to do with these 
buffalo, who were so uneducated 
that they only ran a hundred 
yards at a shot, we trotted off 
after them, and they retreated 
at our advance. 

Before long the wounded bull 
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left the herd and branched off 
to one side. The more danger- 
ous work now commenced. 

It was necessary to follow by 
tracking, and as Tazwera and 
Kefa unravelled the line, I 
walked to one side and slightly 
in advance in order to cover 
them from any sudden rush by 
the stricken beast. 

The trail crossed and re- 
crossed the dry bed of a small 
river several times, and after 
following for about a mile we 
came on the wounded animal 
standing in a patch of unburnt 
grass. Fortunately it was a 
clear shot at forty yards, and 
he dropped dead. The amazing 
thing was that the main herd 
had swung round while we were 
tracking the wounded beast, 


Having in mind the lion 
that had been heard roaring at 
dawn in the direction of Chim- 
pirimpasi, we broke camp at 
4 A.M. next morning and 
marched for the waterhole by 
the light of the waning moon. 
There was no path and the 
route was picked straight 
through the bush, using game 
trails when their direction 
suited. Chimpirimpasi was 
reached as the first light ap- 
peared in the sky. No sound 
of lions had been heard and 
an examination round the water 
failed to reveal any fresh tracks. 
As we debated the situation, 
we suddenly heard a moaning 
roar in the distance. Oo—Oooh- 


and they now passed us go 
close that we took refuge on 
an ant-heap and shouted at 
them to drive them away. 
They were quite unconcerned, 
and moved off deliberately, 
grazing as they went. 
Although it was still early, 
camp was made in a shady 
nook and a messenger gent 
back to Nkunda to carry the 
news of the kill. The remainder 
of the day was spent peace- 
fully in cutting up the meat 
and issuing it to the villagers, 
Incidentally, sufficient cooking 
fat was obtained from the two 
buffalo to tide Yendani over 
his difficulty. The second bull 
had a good head, which was 
preserved and taken home at 
the conclusion of the trip. 


ugh-ugh-ugh! Starting for- 
tissimo and they dying into a 
diminuendo of soft grunts. 

I quickly changed into a 
pair of light, rubber - soled 
shoes, loaded both rifles with 
soft-nosed bullets, as usual 
giving the -416 Rigby to Kefa 
and taking the -30 h.v. myself, 
together with spare ammunition 
for both in my pockets. 

Leaving the carriers at the 
water, Kefa, Tazwera and I set 
out and travelled hard in the 
direction from which the lion 
had been heard. Wherever 
possible, we went at a trot, 
as, judging by the sound, the 
lion was some miles off and 
the intermittent roars that 
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guided us might cease at any 
moment. 

After an hour’s hard travel- 
ling in this fashion it became 
apparent that we were growing 
closer. The country was un- 
dulating and covered with light 
timber and sparse grass. 

As we were descending a 
gentle slope, the roars sound- 
ing very close, Kefa grabbed 
my arm and pointed to a 
splendid lion trotting towards 
us through the trees. He was 
some hundred paces distant 
and descending the opposite 
slope of the little valley. Every 
now and then he lowered his 
head and roared. Assuming a 
sitting position, with my elbows 
on my knees, I raised the -30 
and awaited his closer approach. 
At this point I was seized with 
an attack of ‘ buck-fever “— 
‘breeze up,’ or nerves, call it 
what you will. To be self- 
charitable, it may have been 
due to the rapid march on an 
empty stomach. 

The only other time that I 
had ever suffered thus was 
when, a8 a small boy of eight, 
armed with an air-gun, I was 
roaming the woods at home in 
Scotland and was confronted 
with my first ‘big game’ in 
the shape of a rabbit sitting 
crouched in its form. Since 
then the malady had never re- 
asserted itself. 

At any rate, my first shot 
at this particular lion was a 
clean miss. The brute merely 
stood still, lowered his head 
and roared again. The second 
shot got him in the ribs—too 
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far back. The third was 
another miss, and the lion 
swung round and faded away 
through the trees. 

A very bad exhibition on my 
part. If you wound any game, 
you must follow it up, but. it 
was not a very confident little 
party that moved forward to 
take up the spoor. 

The two boys were very 
good, but obviously shaken by 
the inaccuracy of my shooting. 

We had not proceeded far 
when a perfect chorus of roars 
arose from over the shoulder 
of a near-by knoll. From the 
sound, there were two or more 
lions. 

We were not feeling very 
brave at the moment, and I 
did not feel that I had mislaid 
a trio of lions sufficiently 
aggressive to set up such de- 
fiance after the noise of the 
shooting which had already 
taken place, so we sat down 
on a small ant-hill to await 
events. The ‘30 appearing 
inadequate for the requirements 
of the situation, I took over the 
416. 

We were barely seated when 
two big, maned lions rounded 
the shoulder of the knoll. They 
were coming down-wind, quar- 
tering the ground like a brace 
of spaniels and roaring at 
intervals. I fired at the nearer 
when he was about seventy 
yards off. .At the shot he 
broke into a fast canter towards 
us, but, as we were quite 
immobile, he had not yet 
located us. A second shot 
struck him in the face, passing 
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through the bridge of the nose 
and out at the side of his 
mouth. With blood streaming, 
he came on. A third shot, fired 
at fifteen paces, took him full 
in the chest. He stood on his 
head, performed cart - wheels 
and chewed the grass, roaring 
terribly all the time, and then 
lay down to die like a little 
gentleman. 

I recharged the magazine 
immediately from sheer force 
of habit. The second lion 
had disappeared at the first 
shot, but he now came smartly 


It was most fortunate that 
the first lion of this pair had 
not made the fast deadly rush 
of a true charge, or there would 
have been no time to fire the 
third, and fatal, shot. 

Kefa and Tazwera had been 
simply splendid throughout. 
The former had sat holding the 
spare rifle close to my hand, 
in case of need, for all the world 
like a loader at a grouse drive. 
Tazwera, entirely unarmed, had 
never moved an inch. 

No praise can be too high 
for the staunchness of those 
African natives who are content 
to place their lives in their 
master’s hands, but the re- 
sponsibility must never be for- 
gotten or betrayed. 

The lions were two glorious 
brutes, as like as twin brothers 
—and they probably were; 
their bodies so dark as to be 
almost black, with fine tawny 
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into action from the right 
flank At thirty yards he 
halted and gazed inquiringly 
at his dying companion. Rais. 
ing his head he eyed ug in. 
tently. His tail went into the 
air like a ramrod—and a heavy 
bullet from the Rigby hit him 
in the chest. This lion algo 
performed the most terrific 
death struggles. It was awe- 
inspiring to see the great dark, 
muscular body raised in con- 
vulsive rage and agony, and 
to hear the mighty voice roar- 
ing its last. 


manes of a type very un- 
common in this country. When 
dried, with very little stretch- 
ing, their skins each taped ten 
feet and one inch. 

Flushed with success, we 
now made a search for the 
first wounded lion, but failed 
to pick up any tracks on the 
hard ground, or blood on the 
short, withered grass. 

Retracing our steps, we 
reached the carriers at Chim- 
pirimpasi by nine o’clock, and 
after a good breakfast took 
four boys back to skin the 
lions, instructing the others to 
make camp at the waterhole 
meanwhile. 

When the pelts were stripped 
off I made a post-mortem of 
the carcasses. The damage 
done by the heavy bullets 
was most interesting ; the lions 
had evidently fed full off a 
young roan antelope only a 
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few hours previously and then 
slaked their thirst at some 
near-by water. Their bold con- 
duct can only be ascribed to 


Chimpirimpasi was a lovely 
spot. The water stretched in 
small pools for many yards, 
thickly shaded by big trees 
with heavy green foliage, under 
which our little camp was 
established. There was not 
even @ native village for fifteen 
miles around this sylvan 
solitude. 

We all turned in for the night 
with a full consciousness of 
wellbeing and content. A little 
shelter of branches had been 
erected for my use; in front of 
this was a large fire, and on 
the far side the boys lay down 
to sleep. 

It must have been about 
three o’clock in the morning 
when I awoke with the feeling 
that something was amiss, al- 
though the fire was burning 
brightly. There was a curious 
rustling of leaves and a stick 
snapped, yet there was no 
wind. 

It took my drowsy mind a 
moment to ponder over this. 
Then I sat up and reached for 
the Rigby, yelling at the top 
of my voice asI didso: “ Uka, 
Ukaani, Njovu, Njovu !”’ 

‘The recumbent figures of 
the sleeping natives erupted 
like one man and they dashed 
straight over the fire into my 
frail shelter. The rustling noise 
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self-confidence in their position 
as unchallenged monarchs of 
this little corner of the wilder- 
ness. 


had been made by a herd of 
elephant coming to drink at 
the water. When I was making 
camp there, such a possibility 
had suggested itself, but I had 
thought that the fires and the 
smell of man and meat would 
have kept them off. There was 
silence for a while; the big 
beasts had faded noiselessly 
away. Tazwera lamented 
loudly because some thought- 
less soul had trodden on his 
face in the first rush for safety. 
After due warning from the 
tracker that such negligence 
in respect of his features must 
not occur again, we settled 
down for the remainder of the 
night. 

The next three days were 
spent in drying out the 
lion-skins and in fruitless scour- 
ing of the neighbourhood for 
rhino. Spoor was plentiful, 
but never sufficiently fresh to 
warrant following. Rhino are 
usually creatures of fixed habit, 
but these seemed to be the 
exception. 

Quite a lot of other game 
was seen, but was left un- 
molested. Throughout the trip, 
the only female animal killed 
was the leopard shot at Nkunda, 
when circumstances did not 
permit any preliminary investi- 
gations as to gender. . 
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The lion -skins were treated 
with salt, wood ash and elbow- 
grease. Lacking alum, the ears 
and pads did not dry out well, 
so @ solution of whisky and 
salt was injected into them 
with a hypodermic syringe. 
The end justified the means. 

A veritable lion’s den was 
discovered one day. It con- 
sisted of a jumble of enormous 
rocks, at the base of which 
was @ small cavern. Cautious 
approach and inquiry having 
failed to produce any signs of 
occupancy, the cave was studied 
more closely. The stones at 
the entrance were worn a8 
smooth as a London pavement 
by the passage of generations 
of beasts since time immemorial. 

Immediately in front of the 
cavern was a large flat stone, 
and the imagination could 
picture a family of lions em- 
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ploying it as their pet site for 
sunbathing. 

A few yards off was a beauti- 
ful pool of water, shaded by 
a big tree; farther on lay the 
stripped bones of a zebra. 

A spot well worth revisiting 
with a camera ! 

The period of leave drew 
to a close without event and 
we returned to the car, where 
the carriers were paid off. 

It had been a cheap and 
happy holiday, a fine physical 
tonic and an absolute mental 
relaxation. 

Due thanks must be returned 
to the Goddess of Hunting for 
such good fortune. These 
happy hunting grounds grow 
very scarce. It is to be feared 
that a few more years will see 
them and their inhabitants gone 
for ever ;. civilisation will reign 
supreme. 
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